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TO THE 


Ck LG 


SIRE, _ 


Though your Masrsty's— 
permission has enabled me to : 
approach your Throne, and pre- 
‘sent you with such a feeble tri- — 


bute, as that of my, obscure, 


tw 

labours, (in a path, which no 
flowers can adorn, or practical 
use recommend,) I tremble, when 
I contemplate the homeliness of 


the oblation itself. 


| Disadvantages, ‘personal to 
me, or incidental to the subject, | 
had precluded the faintest hope 


_ of such an elevated honour. 


An humble, and contracted 
sphere, of occupations, and: for: 
tune, has’ precluded. me from — 
a liberal access to’ books; or to 


Men. 


/ 


~ 9 The). rude, though honest, 
Britons, of, whose language I have 
traced the. mysterious analogies, 


were placed; by the. simple man- 


ners,of the .age,)in which they 


lived, and of the circle, which — 


they filled;.at an awful distance 
from the attainments of their en- 


lightened progeny; for whom 


have been reserved the felicities 


of your Maszsty’s reign, the 


moral influence of your domes- 


tic’ life, and the genial encou- 


ragements, conferred upon every 


liberal ‘effort in the arts, by this, 
Augustan, age of Britain, 


§ 


vi 
The occult, and mystic lore 
of Druidism, though containing 
principles of inestimable value 
in the elements of language, was 
neither intended, nor calculated, 
for that general prevalence, and 
reception, which could alone 
have ascertained, and recorded, 
this branch of its oracles, with 


precision. 


Simplicity of manners, and 
superstitious credulity, which con- 
stituted the most "prominent 
features of character in the vo- 


_taries of that religion, obstructed 


ie bit 
the solution of its riddles, and 
consigned its legendary tales to 
their fate, as oracular mysteries, 


too deep to be fathomed. 


It became, therefore, a task 
of extreme difficulty, at a distant 
period from those hints of science, 
to develop their scheme, and re- 


duce their principles into system, 


These difficulties, were heigh- ’ 
tened, by an imperfect educa- 
tion—laborious duties—number- ; 
less adversities—habitual infirm- | 


ities of constitution,—and, most 


vift 
of all, a defect in the: organs: of 


Be the fate of the Olveston 
Curate, what it may, it has one 
advantage at the bar of Critisism, 
under the auspices of this Reign ; 
That, benevolent, and merciful 
tribunal, is like. your Courts. of, - 
Justice; it hears, with patience, 
and with candour; it acquits with 
pleasure, and it condemns with 


pain. — 


The Avrtuor’s fate, . will 


never affect the sentiments of 


| ate 
rur Man. These, have been ever 
‘alive, and awake, to the most_ 


grateful impressions of five 


Masesty’s paternal regard for _ 


ingenuous enterprize -——-for the 
interest of truth, and virtue ;— 
for the sacred necessities of the 


poor,—and for the liberties of all. 


If sentiments like these, could 
be heightened,—personal grati- 
tude, for the condescension,which: 
I have recently experienced, 
‘and which J dare not state in 
its full extent, would animate 


them, with new spirit. 


er 
The example, however, of 
such countenance, and protec- 
tion, ¢o me, will, I trust, improve, — 
by encouraging, the culture of 
many other souls, more propitious 
to the seeds of learning, than 
mine, though visited by similar 
adversities. | 
I ani, Sikes 
Your Masesry’s 
Devoted subject, 
and Servant, 


Epw. Davigs. 


OLVESTON, FEB. 29, 1804. 
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Aretace, 


OF all human attainments, the art, which 
‘enables man to communicate his opinions, or 
his feelings, ‘in'the shape of oral, and written 


aansnage 8 the most - Loieiiy in | its sais 


By the chain of this magical union, those 
are incorporated, whom the distance ‘of time, 
and of scene, would else have separated ;—the 
early, and Mie recent ages, meet ;—a barter of 
‘intellectual treasure is. negociated, —and the 
civilized nations of the earth are like neighbour- 
ing families ;—in a word, all acquisitions to 
the use, and the ornament of the social 
world; are streams from this fountain: 


,; : roy 
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A regularity of structure, discernible in the 
ancient, and pure languages, demonstrates,’ 
that such an art, as that of writing, and speak- _ 
ing those languages, could not be indebted 
for its birth, to chance;---that it must have 
been formed by inferences of reasoning from 
objects of nature ;—formed with TORRY 


and calculated for precision. 


This volume attempts, not only, to investi- _ 
gate those principles, but, in some) degree, : 
to ascertain the. means by which they unfolded 
themselves into language, and supplied hints 
for their own visible shape,—in other; words, 
for the invention of speech, as analyzed:into 
a system. | per To | 155 


This art originated in the earliest; ages of 
man. Its first, and simple Rah are. lost in 
spew antiquity. 


Upon a topic of such difficulty, ; and of 
such moment, in the history of man, even 


Preface, tw 
local facts, may be of some value to the his- 
torian, who fills a more ample space, m 
the extent of fis views. The choice, theres 
fore, of the subject, requires no apology, or 
defence. The erecution of the task is that, 
which alone deprecates the severities of cri- : 


ticism. 


-I was directed accidentally to this channel 
of literature, by circumstances, peculiar, and 
personal to me. “A design to publish what I 
had written, was the result of no confidence 
in abilities, or attainments; it was the effect 
of a more humble sentiment; I was per-— 
suaded, that chance had thrown in my way, 
and that curiosity, exempt from all pre-con- 
ception, (the bane of truth) had enabled) me 
to discover a system elucidated by facts, and 
which the liberal scholar would, at least, rather 
éxamine with care, though laid before him. 
by me, than consign it unexamined, at once, 
to oblivion. | 
: b2 
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Inclination; for: which I cannot account;\ 
_having:disposed me to explore the few traces! 
that are left us of the ancient Welsh, my. at-) 
tention: was impelled,» with slow, but accu-! 
mulating force, to» their singular’ doctrines, 
upon the origin of speech, and the fundamental 
principles of language. I began, to penetrate) 
the mystic import of these oracles. But, re- 
collecting, where I found them, I »was inclin- 
ed rather to believe it an antiquarian's whim, 
than adiscovery of real use, in the pursuit of 
historical sciences . > ; yo ee mS 

_ In 1797, L had occasion to make researchés. 
in the Irish language. | Again, the’ same vision 
presented itself: I compared the notices, which: 
I had previously obtained at home, with lights 
thrown upon them, by those collateral branches) _ 
of the Celtic House :—till I found myself in the 
habit of arranging a system,, calculated for 
the double object. of representing, by symbols 
the zdeas, and the sounds. | 
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I followed ‘this clue, till I had, in some 
degree, unravelled that ancient scheme, by 
analogies, which appeared,> upon repeated, 


and. severe trials, to be founded in truth. 


» Still I. conceived the notion to be exchi- 
sively Celtic. In the first periods, therefore, and 
stages, of the analysis, I applied the several 
- principles. of speech to Celtic dialects alone. 
The result was gratifying to curiosity; but it 
rested there. | 


A perpetual jealousy against theoretical 
delusions, or partial experiments, determined . 
me to enlarge the field of inquiry. It appeared 
improbable, that radical principles, of an 
art'so general, should have been discovered 
originally by the Celtic race, whose knowledge 
of any letters at all, has been doubted by some 
_ of themodern critics in historical disquisition ;— 
or that sucha people, as they are in gencral 
described, should have been the selected 
guardians of those principles. 


bt Preface, 


I began ‘to reason with myself thus ‘ 


« A nation; comparatively rude, and sim- 
ple, may have preserved the outlnes of two, or 
three, ancient, and primitive arts, with more 
precision than others, who were ambitious of 


innovations, and refinements. 


« But, if the system be a genuine relic of 
antiquity, it will abide the test of conrpa- 
rison. Traces of it will be found in other 
countries ;—at least, those elements which are 
intimated by the symbols, will find correspond- 
ing affinities in the radical terms of other lan- 
guages, which are known to be ancient. The 
system of Celtic speech is too ingenious to have 
been struck out by the original ee 


_or local accidents of the Celtic race.’ 


I made an experiment upon the languages 
of Judea,—upon those of. GC manone aad of 
‘Rome. 


ypretace, tt 


The result of that process will offer itself to 


the reader: upon me, it impressed conviction. 


My limited, and mutilated collection of 
books, would not enable me to extend the 
range any further, at present, or to be very 
curious in the choice of examples. But those, 
which I have selected, will afford an ample- 
opportunity of deciding upon the measure of 
eredit, which is due to my Celtic masters, and 
upon the authenticity of the collateral sup- 
port, which is given to them, by other nations. 


- T have not strained any facts, to-support a: 
- favourite hypothesis; my own first impressions. 
have resigned themselves to the current. 
Their guide has been the disinterested aim of 
honest, and soberexperiment. Their distrust 
of themselves has made them diligent im 
acerediting, as far as they could, all the 
incidental ‘varieties of truth. Many are the — 
revolutions, which, in their course, they have 
adopted, and sustained. 


bit | WPreface.-. 


At last, they reached ‘a kind of station, — 
which commanded a fair view.. They rested 
upon it, and were animated by the hope to 
remove, at a future period, the shadows, which 
impeded the view, and withheld, or -inter- 


cepted a part of the scene. — 


I am, therefore, to implore, that a dis= 
tinction may be kept in view by the reader, 
between those principles, which I have brought 
forward, and the mode of illustrating them; 
which is peculiar. to me. The former, were 
- no discoveries of mine. I have told my reader 

where we éan find them, as well as ‘myself. _ 
They are nothing like novelties, though for a 
time they have been forgotten, or overlooked. 
If my application of them will point out, from | 
new sources’ of reasoning, their connection 
with: historical truth, and: with: principles of — 
nature, the intrinsic. value’of that result, wilh 
be the ‘same, whether in tracing all the roots, 
and branches of their pedigree, my inferences 


ke 


Preface, = ir 
have been sound, and le gitimate,or ill reason- 
ed ; my attentions, deep,—or superficial. 0+ 

Iam not sure, whether. I ought; upon the 
whole, to lament the obscurity: of my path 
in the world, so far, as it has placed me at. 
an humble distance from all intercourse with 


predecessors in the same line of pursuit. © 


Not having pointed’ my researches at the 
original’ spring of written language, till at 
ihe recent, and casual impulse of the circum- 
stance above recited, in the Welsh manu- 
scripts, I had not- even ‘learnt’ the names 
of some very eminent critics, who have been 
occupied in.a pursuit of the same, or similar 
topics: The ingenious works of Mr. Astle, Mr. 
Whiter, General Vallancey,» Mrs Maurice, Mon- 
sieur de Gebelin; ‘Monsieur ides Brosses, &c. &ei 
_ were laid- before me, as novelties, for my enter- 
tainment, after the. cireulation! of my’ first 


* 4 


proposalsyinos yd Joga: Isoash: oimca. ont 


- 
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An earlier ‘knowledge of these authors 
would have assisted me in adjusting my ar- 
guments, and propositions: it would have 
spared me the labour of some proofs built 
upon experiment, which employed a tedious 
length of time. (though, ultimately, making 
no figure in the work) and would have been 
clear gain to me in perspicuity of arrange- 
ment ;—but it would have endangered my at- 
tentions to the main object. It might have 
seduced me, by the influence of learning, to 
borrow, or invent systems, when it was my 
humble office to develope, authenticate, and 
confirm the use’of materials, constructed 


many ages ago. 


It is with infinite satisfaction, however, 
that I observe an oceasional coincidence be- 
tween some of my notices, and those of the 
authors to whom I have adverted ;—because. 
the: force of truth could alone have led us to 
the same identical spot, by routes uncon= 
nected, as well as intricate. 


Purine; tt 


I was treating of arts, which are traced from 
the earliest ages of man. It was unavoidable, 
to make some reflections upon the charactet 
of society in those periods of the world. 
Perhaps there is no topic, upon which the 
moderns have shewn less of their accustomed 
liberality, or candour. : | 


- They have taken their sketch of primitive 
man, as they found him, at the dawn of pro- 
fane history, in the middle ages of the world ; 
that is, when the little States of Greece, of 
Italy, and of the adjacent regions, began to 
want elbow-room s—when ambition had violated . 
the good faith of ‘prior establishment, or 
compact; yet, before the palm of the victor 
had enabled governments to control their 
subjects, and before the law of nations had 
rooted their principles of mutual forbearance 
between the rights of the belligerant parties, at 
the end of their conflict. These, were, con- 


@ 


rit Apreface, 
sequently, times of confusion, which de- 
graded the human character into a pestilent, 
. dnd: brutal spirit of rapine.° . But earlier, and 
sacred history of the same noble creature, 
man, proves, to the most’ incredulous, that. 
savage life is the child of accident, and has no 
filial marks of nature, as her parents gonial 
I hope the few sketches upon, this topic, 
which I have thrown together, will contain 
materials, which have interest, as well as no- 
velty-enough (I mean, in the notice of them) 
to atone for their insertion. ° | 


The short outline of the Celle, and of their 
Druids, was neither intended, nor calculated 
for the purpose. of adding to their fame, at 
the expence of their neighbours ;—but for the 
single object, of marking some traditions re+ 
specting their primitive character, which they 
_ had not, in fact, obliterated from their me- 
mory; or attention. 


a 


TOD, 
eC 


\ 
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~ The hypothesis;s\**that\. nations: ‘originated; 
not from’ colonies, but'emigrating families,” \ap- 
pears'to be warranted. by the sacred historian. 
Perhaps what I have suggested, may prompt 
others, of more leisure, and of superior ‘ta- 
lents,: to :divesti«themselves >of national « pre- 
_ judices, and then, to ‘examine our interesting 


corner (of) :ancient Europe with :more? accu 


‘ ; : fy Pay tao ve ipod " 
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‘ The field is'not so’ barren; or its fruit’ so 
harsh to the taste, as they have been too | 


» 


hastily described. » 


‘ ‘Having thus engaged, and with no impro- 
vident haste, ‘in what struck me, as a fair pur- 
suit of acquisition to literature,—unbiassed by 
antecedent speculations,—but unassisted by 
the labours of ingenious men, who had’ gone 


before me in a discussion of similar topics,— 


riv —: BBreface, 

I PTR a short Prospectus in September, 
It was in the form of proposals, to lay 

a the Public (if I could reach that num- 

ber by subscription) jive hundred copies of a 

angle volume. 

No sooner were these proposals known, 
when I received unequivocal. hints: of ‘that. 
munificent, and perhaps unexampled, patron- 
age, which appears in the list annexed.--~ 
Amongst other disadvantages, which are in the 
compary of these honours, it is, perhaps, 
the heaviest in its oppression of my feelings, 
that I cannot pay the sincere tribute of 
my thanks, in the detail which is due to 
them ; and that I must, with some few ex- 
ceptions, request the indulgence of delicate 
liberality, if I abstain from particulars, which, | 
if enumerated; would not only seem an im- 
pertinence of tributary homage, but would, q 
_ perhaps; be accused of pride, under the mask 
of gratitude. . ; 


qpeetace, dei dita Te 


Some, however, there are; who must: for-— 
give me, if I ierinitiats a signal ‘fa~ 


vours. co 


Mr, Hardinge first exhorted me to publish a ' 
Literary Essay,—animated my labours,—and 
cherished them. He’ exerted ‘his influence, 
early, and late, in’my support, with such ar- 
‘dour, and with such effect, that I owe to him the © 
most ample share of that countenance ‘which 
graces the list of my Patrons. The impro- 
vidence (if such it must be deemed) of raising 
the Olveston Curate, from the dust of pro- 
vincial obscurity, into public notice, lies at 
his door. He has honoured me with-his ad- - 
vice,—he has furnished me with an ample 
variety of curious books,—and has enlightened 
me with most valuable hints, Saban ui 


discoveries of his own. 


To the Bishop of Bath and Wells, my obli- 
gations are most interesting; His countenance 
tothe work, and me, had value’superior to any 


Tvi Preface. 
: estimate. - But, most of all, T thank him, and 
-with an | honest, though simple: heart, for, the 


testimony which he bore to my personal,;- and 


professional character. 


& t ; ‘ *; ‘ 7 
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» Other Prelates. have not, only. distinguished 
me, swith patronage, communicated’.by their 
names, but; have .promoted,;my; interest; and 
have: sustained: my) hopes, ‘by. acts: of, benefi- 
cence, and by, expressions.,.of benevolence, 
which have entered. into _,the, heart, and. have 
made impressions, there, which never .can/ be 
lost, or grow faint, as. long.as, memory) shall 
be firm upon her seat. .., 

| The Bishop of St. Asaph, upon. his promotion 
to that See, left me as a kind: of legacy to 
the Chapter at We estminster, who honoured 
me, at his request, with a. distinguished mark 
of their encouragement. | | 


I must. not here forget this. Prelate’s imme-~ 


diate predecessor, who conferred upon me 


-2reface, rote 


the value of a subscription for ten sets, de- 
siring a single book in exchange for it. When. 
the reader shall do me the honour to recollect | 
who that Bishop was, perhaps the most learn- 
ed man of his age, he will forgive me the 
vanity of recording these attentions from him. 


The Bishop of Chichester, though I was a 
perfect stranger to him, till he saw my letters 
to Mr. Hardinge, upon the subject. of. this 
Work, has not only encouraged me, but has 
expressed his opinion of me, in terms of such 
engaging politeness, and zeal for my interest, 
that he has enhanced the value of his good 
offices to me, by the manner of representing 


his motive to them. 


The Bishop of Dromore, having seen one 
of those letters, adopted me, at once, into 
his confidence and regard, as if I had been 
long known to him, and almost as if I had 
borne a part with him in those masterly dis- 
“cussions, which have acquired so eminent a 
rank in the literary world, both for them, and 

Cc. 
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for him. I have the happiness, in general, 
to coincide with his opinions ; and I am ever 
proud of them, when they enable me to in- 
corporate them into my system. Few, in my 
humble views of men, were ever blessed with 
a more liberal mind in the pursuit of historical 
discoveries, or with a more discriminating 


power to appreciate their value. | 


I must here add, the deep and permanent 
obligation, which I owe to the Bench of Pre- 
lates, collectively. Every one of whom, with- 
out a dissenting voice, in this, and many in 
the sister island, have countenanced my la- 
bours, cither upon a general view ‘of their 
object, or propitiated by the zeal of partial 


friends. 


When my (obscure) path, in the same pro- 
fession, which has elevated them, 1s contem- 
plated,this indulgence to me, isa mark of good- | 
ness, which no words of mine can appreciate. 


That a general spirit of munificence, In a 
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degree unexampled by other communities of 
public men, characterizes the East-India Com-. 
pany, cannot appear new wherever the name, 
of Britain is known. The condescension of 
it in my favour, is indeed a powerful claim 
upon my personal feelings, (and those feelings 
will never abjure it) but it cannot heighten 
the habitual princiles of attachment, which 
calls upon the votaries of science to: revere, 
and love the men, whose public spirit has 
given a new, and brilliant hemisphere to the 


literary world. 


General Vallancey, whose ingenuity, and _ 
learning, have been of great use to me, though 
I do, by no means, adopt all his opinions— 
with a liberality of spirit, inseparable from 
those who are scholars, and gentlemen, has 
patronized me, without calculating whether 
I was friend, or adversary, to his conjectures, 
or to his inferences. ) ape 

Mr. Astle, to whom I was under literary 
obligations (before I was honoured with his 

ca 
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personal notice) for the advantage of reading 
his able treatise on the Origin of Letters, was 
kind enough to exert himself in my favour, at 
an early period, and has warranted some of 


my opinions, . 


Mr. Maurice, the justly-admired author of 
Indian Antiquities, approved my object, and — 
conferred upon me, one of the noblest gifts, | 


a copy of that inestimable work. 


Mr. Bryant, whose personal character is 
not inferior even to that of his literary fame— 
though I had an early intimation, that he 
held my Celtic masters cheap, bestowed upon 
me fis name, as one of my patrons ; a name, 
that will command the love, and veneration 
of the world, as long as the pure faith, which 
he has illustrated, shall continue to improve 
the head, and the heart of its professors. | 


I deplore it as a misfortune, when draw~ 


ing from the same well, I differ with him, .in 


‘Preface, REE 
the analysis of those waters; but I never shall. 
cease to admire his talents, to venerate his 
learning,—or to esteem and love the unde- 
viating integrity of his principles, and of 
his life. | 


_ The Society for Literary Funds, can receive 
no additional credit from one of the numerous 
individuals whom they have cherished and 
sustained in adversities, like those which have 
depressed me; but the delicacy, as well as 
the munificence of their conduct by’ me, de- | 
mands of me, as a debt of honour, which | 
cannot withhold, that I should mark to the 
world so beneficent a system of liberality as 
theirs. I have received, as an encourage- 
ment of this work, and of the writer, two 
successive donations from them, in actual 
payments, conferred upon me by the unani- 
mcus vote of their committees, and recom- 
mended by the most obliging curtesy of man- 
ners, in their Secretary’s letters to me.— 
Wherever that society is known, and where 
its good offices have been felt, in blessings 


xrti Dreface, 

upon those, whom fortune has wounded, the 
name of their Secretary, Mr. Yates, and the 
philanthropy of As mind, are familiar subjects 


of grateful attachment. 


The early and liberal patronage of Mr. and — 
Mrs. Codrington, as well as the numerous 
acquisitions my List owes. to them, are 
but links in a connected series of benefits, 
conferred upon me by-them. After this ge- 
neral, and very inadequate acknowledgment, 
of them all, their details, however precious 
to me, will remain, where gratitude, not un- 
worthy, I hope, even of their friendship, has 
implanted them. _ 


If good offices are to be measured by their 
critical, and seasonable help, as well as by 
their weight in themselves, what must be my 
obligations to Mr. Peach, of Tockington ? 

_ He knows to what I allude ; and will give. 


‘me some credit for sentiments, not injurious 


APreface, prt 
~ to exertions, the noblest that friendship ever | 
suggested. 


Mr. Theophilus Jones; of Brecon, my ge- 
nerous friend, and the best hearted of men, 
had, for a course of years, made it extremely - 
difficult for me to say, for which of his af= 
fectionate boons to me I thanked him the 
most, and loved him the best. He has re- 
moved the difficulty ; for to Aim it is that 1 
owe Mr. Hardinge’s friendship. 


To rescue, in a word, that inestimable friend, 
be the fate of this Work adverse, or propitious, 
I shall contemplate with pride of independent 
joy, the intercourse with him, which my ex- 
periment, invited, and cherished, by his ge- 


nerous heart, has produced. 


I amnowtorepresent (and what language can 
ever do my feelings justice ?) the obligations — 
impressed upon me by Personages, who, in 


this point, as in every other, disclaim all tri- 


crip | Preface, 
bute of gratitude for sentiments, which ha- 
bitually induce them to elevate their high 
station, by descending from it into all the 
charities of domestic life; and by adorning it 
with a taste, as well as national regard, for 
the culture of letters. Commanded by them, 
to abstain from panegyric, I leave to their 
generous natures, the interpretation of my 
feelings ;—But I request that others, to whom I 
am indebted for the access of my name, and 
work, to such protectors,—will not be averse to 


the justice, which I owe to them. ° 


Here again, as at every turn, Mr. Hardinge 
presents himself. At Ais instance, the power- 
ful aid of minds, no less illustrious by their 
lives, than by their aleeen rank, the Earl 
and Countess of Aylesbury, was exerted in my 
favour, and was propitious to me. They and 
Mr. Matthias, whose intellect is no less culti- 
vated and polished, than. his mind is ho- 
nourable, and virtuous, must permit the hum- 
blest of the many, whom. their good offices 
_ have blessed, but not the most ungrateful, to 
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assure them, (and I cannot thank them better) 
that I had rather lose their good will to me, 
than forfeit the generous character of it by 
an illiberal action, or sentiment ;—that I have 
nothing in view but the improvement of know- 
ledge ; which is nothing, and, perhaps, worse 
than a feather, in the moral system of the 
world, if it is not sworn, and faithful to the 
| interest, and the honour of treth 
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Her Highness Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester 2 Sets - 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury : 2 Sets 
His Grace the Archbishop of York 7 2 ets 
The Lord Chancellor 2 Sets 


_ Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 2 Sets 


(The late) Lord Kenyon, (late) Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench 2 Sets. 
Lord Alvanley, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 2 Sets 


_ The Archbishop of Dublin @ Sets 
The Archbishop of Cashell | 2 Sets 
Ay . ; 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland | 4 Sets 


nests SHuUevébers, 


Lord Sherborne 

Lord Amherst 

Lord Aukland, &c. &c. &e. _ 
Lady Clive 

The Dowager Lady Calthorpe 
Lord de Dunstanville 

Lord Glastonbury 

Lord Bolton 

Lord and Lady Sheffield 


Lord and Lady Milford — ’ 
The Dowager Lady Templetown 
Lord Macdonald 

Lord Mancaster 

‘Lord Teignmouth 

Lord Whitworth 

Lord de Blaquiere 


The Bishop of London 

The Bishop of Durham 

The Bishop of Winchester 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
- (The late) Bishop of Bath and Wells 
The Bishop of Ely 

The Bishop of Worcester 

The Bishop of Hereford 

The late Bishop of Hereford 
The Bishop of Litchfield 

The Bishop of St. Asaph 

The late Bishop of St. Asaph 
The Bishop of Landaff 

The Bishop of Lincoln 

The Bishop of Salisbury 

The Bishop of Bangor 

The Bishop of Rochester 


@ Sets 
2, Sets 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 
10 Sets 
2 Sets 
29 Sets 
2 Sets 


3 Sets 


% Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


5 Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 
© Sets 
2, Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
10 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


® Sets 


Subseribers. 
The Bishop of Gloucester 
The Bishop of Carlisle 
The Bishop of Norwich 
‘The Bishop of Peterborough 
The late Bishop of Exeter 
The Bishop of Bristol 
The Bishop of Chichester 
The Bishop of Oxford 
The Bishop of Chester _ 
The late Bishop of St. David’s 


The Bishop of Meath 
The Bishop of Limerick 
The Bishop of Dromore 
The Bishop of Elphin 
The Bishop of Down 

_ The Bishop of Waterford 
The Bishop of Cloyne 

- The Bishop of Clogher 


Prince Bariatinsky, Great Portland-street 


Lady Frances Somerset 

Lord George Lennox 

The Earl of Euston 

Lord George H. Cayendish 

Lord Robert Spencer 

The Earl and Countess Temple 
Lord Henry Seymour 

Lord Robert Seymour 

Lady Caroline Herbert 

The Dowager Viscountess Fielding — 
~ Lady Maria Waldegrave : 
Lord Viscount Royston * 


rye 


2 Sets 


9 Sets 


2 Sets 
10 Sets 
2 Sets: 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 
5 Sets 
2 Sets 


- 9 Sets 


2 Sets, 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 
9 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
4 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 


xrrti Subscribers. 


ford Viscount Althorpe 
Lady Eleanor Butler, at the Cottage near Llangollen, 
in Denbighshire 

Lord Kirkwall 

Lady Elizabeth Pratt 
Lady Sarah Price, Saintfield, m the ey of Down 
Lord Viscount Valentia 

Lord Viscount. Castlereagh, &c. &c. Kc. 

Lord Viscount Bernard — 
Lady Carolite Wood — a 
The Right Hon. Sir Wm. Grant, Master of the Rolls 
The Right Hon. Henry Addington, &c. &c. &c. 
The Right Hon. Sir William Wynne, &c. &c. &e, 
The Right Hon. Sir William Scott,&c. &c. &c. 
The Right Hon. Charles Yorke, &c. &c. &c. | 

The Right Hon. William Windham 
The Right Hon. Charles Greville 

The Right Hon. John Charles Villiers. 

The Right Hon. John Foster 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, &c. Kc. Ke. 

The Right Hon. Sir C. Morgan, &c. &c. &c. 

The Right Hon. Jolin H. Addington, &c. &c. &c. 
The late Right Hon. Thomas Conolly | 
The Right Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, Knightof Kerry 
The Hon. and Rev. William Capel 

The Hon. George Villiers 

The Hon. John Ward 

The Hon. and Rey. Dr. Marsham 

The Hon. Henry Devereaux 

The Hon. Edward Lascelles 
The Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley 
The Hon, Mr. and Lady Frances Morton 

The Hon. Captain Morton 

The Hon. Charles James Fox 


2 Sets’ 


2 Sets 

2, Sets 
2 Sets 
2, Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 

2 Sets 
2, Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


9 Sets 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2Sets | 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 
2, Sets: 


4 Sets 


2, Sets 
2 Sets 


vve 


SHubserthers. rrritt 


The Hon. W. H. Irby 2 Sets 
The Hon. John Peachey and Mrs, Peachey 2, Sets 
The Hon. Thomas Fitzwilliam 2 Sets 
The Hon. Walter Yelverton i 2 Sets 


The Hon. Sir Rob. Graham, Baron of the Exchequer 2 Sets 


The Hon. Spencer Percival, &c. &c. Ke. 10 Sets 
The Hon, Thomas M. Sutton, Esq. &c. &c. Xe. 2 Sets 
George Hardinge, Esq. &c. &c. &e., 10 Sets 
Richard Richards, Esq. &c. Ke. &e. 2 Sets 
_ Dr. Browne, &c. Xe. &c. lreland 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 40 Sets 
The Dean of Canterbury ,  Q Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Bristol 8 Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Chichester _ | 5 Sets 
The Dean of Ely 2 Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Worcester 2 Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Exeter 

The’ Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 4 Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Hereford 3 Sets 
The Dean of Lincoln — 2 Sets 
The Dean of Norwich > noe Sats 
The Dean of Christ Church, Oxford 2 Sets — 
The Dean of Peterborough 2 Sets 
The Dean of Salisbury .  ° 2 Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Rochester 4. Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of Wells 4 Sets 
~The Dean of Winchester 2 Sets" 
The Dean of St. Asaph 3 4. Sets 
The Dean and Chapter of York 2 Sets 


The Dean of Carlisle 


rerte guises, | 


The Dean of Deny 

The Dean of Raphoe 

- The Dean of Ardfert 

The Dean of Connor a 

The Dean of Waterford | 
The Dean of Kilaloe | 


2 Sets. 
Q Sets 


‘8 Sets 


2 Sets 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY 40 Sets 


The Master of Baliol College, Oxford 

The Warden of Merton College, Oxford 
The Rector of Exeter College 

The Provost of Oriel College — 

The Provost of Queen’s College, Greed 
The Warden of New College 

The Warden of All Souls College, 7 
The President of Magdalen College, Oxford 
The President of Corpus Christi College, 
The President of Trinity College, Oxford 
The President of St. John’s College, Oxford 
The Warden of Wadham College, 

The Master of Pembroke College, Oxford 

~ The Provost of Worcester College — 

The Principal of Alban Hall 


The Regius Professor of Hebrew, in Oxford 


The Regius Professor of Modern History, in Oxford 


The Professor of Anglo-Saxon, in Oxford 
The Professor of Botany, in Oxford 


The Master of Peter-House, in Cambridge 
The Provost of King’s College, Cambridge _ 


The Master of St. John’s College, in Cambridge 


The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 


*. 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 


2 Sets 


2 Sets 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets” 


2 Sets 


2 Sets 


2 Sets. 


2 Sets. 


2 Sets 
2 Sets 


 @ Sets 


2 dets 


a Se ee 


Subsertbhers, 
The Master of Emmanuel College : 
The Regius Professor of Civil Law, in Cambridge 
The Public Orator, in Cambridge 
The Norrisian Professor of Divinity, in Cambridge 
The Casuistical Professor, Cambridge 


University College Library, in Oxford 


Corpus Christi College Library 


Oriel College Library 


The Public Library of Cambridge 

The Library of Jesus College, in Cambridge 
The Library of Emmanuel College 

King’s College Library, Cambridge 

Trinity College Library, in Cambridge 


The Provost of Eton College 
Eton College 
The Fellows of Eton College 
The Masters of Eton School 
The late Upper Master of Westminster School 
The Provost of Trinity College, Dublin 
The Master of the Temple — 
The Society of the Middle Temple 
The Master of the Charter House _ 
The Master of the Charter House School 
The Society for Literary Funds 
Dublin Library Society 
Cornwall County Library 
Worcesteg Library 
Bristol Library 
-Frenchay Library, in Bristol 
Sunderland Subscription Library 
.Book Society of Battle, in Sussex 
| d 2 


rrr 


2 Sets 


WAG Sets 


9 Sets 


~ 90 Sets 


— 


—rrrt Subscribers, 
John Rutherforth Abdy, Esq. Albyns, near Epping, in Essex 
Mrs. Abington | 
Mr. Frederick Accum, Compton-street, Soho 
Samuel Acton, Esq. Pembridge, in the County of Hereford 
Mrs. Adair : 
Dr. Adam, Edinburgh 
James Adams, Esq. M. P. &e. Ke. Ke. 2 Sets 
Charles Adams, Esq. M. P. © Sete 
Mrs. Adams, Olveston . 
John Adolphus, Esq. F. S. A. Warren Street 
Harland Ainsworth, Esq. Swansea 
Rey. Thomas Alban, Ludlow ; 
Rev. Charles Alcock, Pt ebendary peChichester 
William Alexander, Esq. King’s Counsel 
Grant Allen, Esq. Winchester-Street 
John Allen, Esq. Town’Clerk, Dublin , 
John Allen, Esq. South-Street, ’insbury-Square 
Henry Allen, Esq. Barrister at ta; of the Lodge, in 
the County of Brecon 2 Sets 
Rev. James Allen, Rector of Shobdon, in the Cotnty 
of Hereford 
‘Mrs. Altham, W eymouth-Street 
Miss Andrews, of the Circulating Library, in Worcester 
Mrs. Apreece, Washineley Hall, Eon eire 
Rey. William Armstrong, F, A.S 
George Arnold, Esq, (late) of Halstead, near Seven 3 
oaks, in Kent 


Dr..Ash, M.D. Argyll-Street, — - @ Sets 
Edward Ash, Esq. King’s-Square, Bristol | 3 Sets 


Nathaniel Atcheson, Esq, F. A.S. Ely-Place _ 
John Atkinson, Esq, of Manchester 
Vhomas Atkinson,Esq.of ditto 


Joseph Babington, M. D. Ludlow 


Subseribers, rrrvtt 


Anthony Bacon, Esq. Newtown, near Newbur ¥ in 


Berks. ® Sets. 
‘Matthew Baillie, M.D. | 2 Sets 
Miss Joanna Baillie, Hampstead | 2 Sets 


Edward Baker, Esq. Salisbury 
George Baker, Esq. Birmingham 
Rey. Mr. Baker ” Sets 
Mr. R. Baker, Corpus, Christi College, Oxford 
John Baldwin, Esq. Manchester 
Richard Baldwin, Esq, &c. St. Pirholonew’ s Hospital 
Benjamin Ball, Esq. Assistant Barrister for the 
County of Donegal | 2 Sets 
Mr. Gowen Ball, Bristot | 
Mr. Joseph Ball, London 
Mr. Richard Balt, Bridgewater 
Rev. Mr. Banister 
J. C. Banks, Esq. at the Charter-house 


Dr. Bardsley, M. D. Manchester 2 Sets 
Mr. Jolin Barfield, Printer to His Roy al Highness 

the Prince of Wales : 2 Sets 
Rey. Charles Barker, Canon Residentiary of Wells | 2 Sets 


Rev. Mr. Barker, Chancellor of Christ College, Brecon 
R. P. Barlow, Esq. General Post Office | 
Edward Barnard, Esq. Harefield-Grove, Middlesex 
Rev. Mr. Barnes, Christ Church, Oxford alae Sets 
Dr. Barnett, M. D. Ludlow 
Denham Barons, Esq. Clapham 
Rev. Charles Brent Barry 
Thomas Barrow, jun. Esq. Barrister at Law, Inner Temple 
The late Rev. Mr. Barton, late- Chaplain to the House 

of Commons, &c. 
John Barton, Esq. Manchester 2 Sets 
Henry Barton, Esq. ditto 2 Sets. 
Henry Barton, jun. Esq. ditto. ae 2 Sete, 


rrrviii  — Hubsertbers, 
John Barton, Esq. 4 3 
Mrs, James Barton, Dean’s Water, near W inslow, 

in Cheshire 2 Sets 
John Basset, Esq. of Bolston, in Glamorganshire a 
Rey. Mr. Basset, Vicar of Swansea 2 Sets 
Rev. John Bastock, M. A, Liverpool meg 
Rev. Dr. Bathurst, Prebendary of Durham ® Sets 
- William Battersby, Esq. Berkeley Square, Bristol 7 
George Fleming Baxter, Esq. | 
Mr. Beadford, Frenchay, Bristol 
Rev. Edwardes Beadon, North Stoneham, Essex © Sets 
Rev. Frederick Beadon, North Stoneham, Essex 
Rev. John Watson Beadon, Odiam, Hants 
John Bedford, Esq. Pershore, Worcester 
Rev. Thomas Bedford, Rector of St. Helen’s, Worcester 
Rev, Mr. Beecher, King’s College, asian: sa 
Peter Begbie, Esq. New Bond-Street 
Adam Bell, Esq. Victualling Office, Deptford 
George Beltz, Esq, Herald’s College | 
John Bennett, Esq. Pythouse 
Rev. Mr. Berens, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
‘Major-General and Mrs. Bernard ip @ Sets 
Mr. Berrington, Attorney at Law, Swansea 
Mr. Berry, sen. Trinity College, Oxford — 
Mr. Berry, jun, ditto 
Thomas Best, Esq. Boxley, near Maidstone 2 Sets 
Mr. James Best, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
William Bethell, Esq, and Mrs. Bethell, Langton- 


! 


Hall, Yorkshire % Sets | 
R.Bevan, Esq. Barrister at Law, Boswell-Court, Lincoln’s-Inn 
Rev. Mr. Bevan, Rector of Whitton «1 @ Sets 
Richard Bever, Esq. | 3 Sets 


Ralph Bigland, Esq. Richmond, Herald 
Samuel Birch, Esq. Portland-Square, Bristol 


Subserthers, «saw 

Rev. Mr. Birch, Fellow of Oriel Sa ani Oxford | 
Thomas Bird, Esq. Worcester. 
Mr. Bird, Bookseller, Cardiff 3 jo elie wen pete 
Rev. Mr. Bishop, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Rev. S. Blackall, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge _ 
Mr. J. P. Blackmore, West Bromwich | | 
William Blakeney, Esq. | 
Rev. Robert Blakeney 
Mr. John Blew, Sheriff of the City of Worcester 
Rev. Mr. Bliss, Frampton Cotterell . | 2 Sets: | 
Mrs, Bliss . 
Mrs. C. Bliss | 
- William Blizzard, F. A. S, vy 2 Sets 

Bendon Bload, Esq. of the County of Clare, in Ireland 2 Sets 
Rev. William Blundell, A. M. Dublin : | 
Rey. Thomas Blyth, Solyhull, Warwickshire 
Rey. Mr. Boardman, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. a Bank Director & Sets 
John Bodenham, Esq. of the Grove, Radnorshire 
Hugh Bold, Esq. Barrister at Law, Brecon : 
Thomas Bold, Esq. of ditto 
Cornelius Bolton, Esq. Waterford =» 2 Sets 
Mr. Bond, Brighthelmstone fe 
Henry Bonham, Esq. | 
Thomas Bonville, Esq. St. James’s-Square, Bristol . . 2 Sets 
Rev. Mr. Booker, Dudley, Warwickshire 
Mr. Booth, Bookseller, Corner of Duke and 


Dutchess-Street, Portland-Place 6 Sets, 

_ Mr. George Booth, Great Portland-Street. 
William Boscawen, Esq. ; “at 2 Sets 
William Spencer Boscawen, Esq... > . | 2 Sets 


Rev. Jonathan Boucher, A. M. F.S..A. Vicar of Epsom | 
Rev. Richard Bourne, A. M. ‘Dublin 
Sir Charles W. R. Boughton, Bart. 2 Sets 


att: Subscribers. 


John Bowdler, Esq. and Mrs. Bowdler 8 Sets 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq. of St. ey. in the Isle of iti 
Mrs. Bowdler, of Bath 

William Bowdon, Esq. Union Court, Broad-Street 

William Bowdon, Esq. Marty-Melland, Devonshire - 

Rev. W. L. Bowles, Donhead 

Thomas B. Brampston, Esq. M. P. Albemarle-Street 

Rev. John Brampston, Stone-Forest Hall, Essex 

Robert Bree, M. D. Birmingham 

Charles T. Brereton, Esq. Bristol 

Thomas Brice, Esq. 

Samuel Brice, Esq. Frenchay, Bristol 

Mr. Brydges, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

George Bright, Esq. 

Richard Bright, Esq. mi 

Brisco, Esq. Trinity College, Giro “i 

Rev. William Bristow, [reland 

John Britten, Esq. Wilderness-Row 

Theodore Henry Broadhead, Esq. Portland-Place 

Theodore Henry Broadhead, jun. Esq. Orchard-Street 2 Sets 
Rev. Anthony Bromley, Rector of St. Mildred, Poultry * 
Henry Brockard, Esq. Camden-Street, Pancras 

Rev. Mr. Brooke, Exeter College, Oxford 

Rev. Thomas Brooke, Sodbury 

Mr. Richard Brooke 

Rev. Dr. Brooker, Dudley, Warwickshire 

Mr. Brotherton, Little Britain, Aldersgate-Streets 

J. H. Browne, Esq. M. P. 

John Browne, Esq.’ Presteigne wc 
Thomas Browne, Esq. New Bridge-Street, Blackfriars: 2 Sets 
Timothy. Browne, Esq. Camberwell | 

Francis Browne, Esq. General Post-Office 

Mr. Browne, Attorney at Law, Cardiff 

Thomas Browne, Esq. Barrister at Law, Inner Temple 


Subseribers, 


Rey. Mr. Browne, Corpus Christi, College, Oxford 

Crawfurd Bruce, Esq. M. P. Fitzroy-Square 

Rev. Dr. Bruce, Treland 

Jacob Bryant, Esq. &e. &e. Ke. 

Mrs. Bryant, Bathwick 

Admiral Buckner, Chichester 

Miss Maria Budgen, Twickenham 

Rev. Mr. Bullock, Oriel College, Oxford 

Mr. Burch, Miniature Painter, is nie ak 
~ Rathbone-Place 

Sir James B. Burgess, Bart. » 


rt 


2 Sets — 


° Sets 
2 Sets 


2 Sets 


Rev. Mr, Burgess, Rector of Winfirth-Néwburgh, Dorsetshire 


Miss Burton, Christ Church, Oxford 
James C. Butson, Esq. Waterford 

Rev. J. M. Butt, Student of Christ Church 
A Rey. Thomas Butt, Arley, “ye anak Se 


Thomas Cabbell, Esq. ‘Exeter College, Oxford 
Benjamin B. Cabbell, Esq. ditto 
Mrs. Cade, Sidcop, near Foot’s Cray 
Messrs. Cadell and Davies, Booksellers, Strand 


2 Sets 


° Sets 
6 Sets 


Tho. Caldecot, Esq. Barrister at Law, Dartford, Kent 2 Sets 


Henry Callendar, Esq. 

Mr. Calley, Trinity College 

Colonel Campbell, New Cavendish-Street 

Dr. Cameron, M. D. Worcester 

Rey. Dr. Camplin, Vicar of All Saints, Bristol 
Colonel Capper, C Cardiff 

John Carleton, Esq. Mountjoy-Square, Dublin 
John Carrington, Esq. Mile-End | 

Jobn Carstares, Esq. Stratford-Green, Essex 
David Cassidy, Esq. ‘Upper Bye E yaghyn! he Cartan 
Miss Cartwright oe 


© Sets 
2 Sets 


Rev. Dr. Casberd, Vicar ig Penmark, &e. "Glamorganshire 


wii “ Subserthers, 


Stephen Cave, Esq. Prmnp rich: Sana Bristol 
John Cave, Esq. 4 aii li . | 
George Chalmers, Esq. ec 6 Sets 
The late Sir Robert Chambers, Chief it ustice of India, 
Queen Ann-Street East 
| Lady Chambers, of ditto 
Dr. Chambers, M.D, Widioeeras : 
William Chapman, Esq.. Newcastle-upon-Tyne we 
Rev. R. Charleton, Vicar of Olyeston |... . 4 Sets 
Mrs. Charleton | Comer ew: Sets 
Mrs. Charleton, College Green, Bhatels | 
R. Chearnley, Esq. Swansea.) . ra Se 
Edmund Cheese, Esq. Kington, Flecchiaacuins woniutl suebe 
Mr. John Cheetham, Manchester ;. | 
Rev. Joseph Cheston, A. M. Gloucester. i! Aeash ARE 
George Children, Esq. Tunbridge, Kent. ..; , y..,.@ Sets 
Mrs. P. Cholmeley, Weymouth-Street _ ‘ ; 
Rev. Mr. Cholmeley, Magdalen College, Oxford 
James Christie, jun. Esq. Pall-Mall., we pe 
Robert Christie, Esq. Old-Jewry _ Tere 
John Chughe, Esq, Gracechurch- Sees eS: 
Mr. John Church, Brecon (Oe or a aa 


Mr. Samuel Chur ch, ditto 7 ; | 
Mr. Churchey, Attorney at Law, and his two, Sons, ty i 
Brecon, i td ey ak Sets, 
Colonel Clark, 46th psa of Foot, ‘ big 
My. John Clark, Land Surveyor | 
John Clark, M. D. Burlington- Street, . thus 
Anthony Clarke, Esq. Caroline-Place, Guildford- Street. 
Mrs. Clarke, of the Hill, near Ross, Herefordshire . ae 
Rev. Mr. Clayton, Fellow of Brazen, Nose College, Oxford 
John Clements, Esq. Upper Grosyenor-Street rae -@ Sats 
Rev. Allen Cliffe, Mathom, near Worcester Hr, 
Rey. Mr. POR Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


Subserthers, ritti i” 


W. H. Coates, Esq. Surgeon, 5th D, G. Howland- Street 


~ Rev. Mr. Cockayne, Stapleton — 


Sir Charles Codrington, Bart. habe 
C. Codrington, Esq. M. P, Dodington, 5 Sets 
Hon. Mrs. Codrington 5 Sets 
Mrs. Codrington, Oc ieieat : ) 


* 


Captain Codrington, Winchfield, Hants 


Rev. Francis Coke, Lower-Moor, Herefordshire. 

Pennel Cole, Esq. Worcester . 

Mrs. Cole, Wickham, Suffolk 

Miss Cole 

Charles Collins,, Esq. Swansea 

Mr. Collinson, Queen’s College, Oxford 

Thomas Collins, Esq. Berners-Street 

Lieutenant Colly, Royal Engineers, Tower OU, 
Sir John Colpoys, &c. &c. Ke. | a 
Benjamin Comberbatch, Esq, Worcester 


- Rev. James Commeline, Gloucester 


% 


Rev. Richard Constable, Prebendary of Chichester 
John Conyers, Esq. Mount-Street, Grosvenor-Square 

Rev. Edward Conyers, Epping, Essex 

Edward Cooke, Esq. Somerset-Street, Portman-Square 
Rev. Thomas Cooke, Rector of Wickwar 

John Cooke, Esq. Duke-Street, Portland-Place 

Rey. Richard Cooke 

Mr. Cooke, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

Hector Cooksey, Esq. Presteigne | 

Rev. Dr. Coombe, Prebendary of Canterbury 

Rev. Mr. Coplestone, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Thomas Copley, Esq. Neither-Hall, Doncaster 

Sir George Cornewall, Bart. M. PP. @ Sets 


Rey. Mr. Corser, Bridgnorth 


Sir Stephen Cotterell, &c. &c. Ke. 


“Messrs. Cowley and Co. Booksellers, Bristol 


rliy Subscribers, 
‘Samuel C. Cox, Esq. a Welsh Judge 

Richard Cox, Esq. Quartly, Hants — 

Rev. Mr. Coxe, &c. &c. &c. Bemerton, nets | 
Rev. Mr. Coxe, Harley-Street 

Mr. Samuel Crane, Worcester 

Mr. Henry Craven, Trinity College, Oxford 
Richard Crawshay, Esq. Cyfartha, nares ional 
Miss Creswell, Bath 

Mr. Creswell, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Richard Croft, Esq. Old Burlington-Street | 
Rev. John Crofts . 

George Crooke, Esq. Kemshot-Park, Hants.’ 
Mr. John B. Cross, King-Square; Bristol’ 
Mrs. Cumming, Camden-Place, Bath - 

Rev. Mr, Curteis, Vicar of Seven oaks, Kent 


® Sets 
4 Sets 


2 Sets 


©: Sets 


2 Sets 


% 


Rey. Trotman Curties, Fellow of Corpus Christi College 


John C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 

Mrs. Cust, Grantham 

‘ as 

Dr. Dale, London 

Dr. Dalton, Camberweil 

Professor Dalzell, Edinburgtr 

John Daniel, Esq. Mincing-Lane 

Mr. Darnell, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
_W.Y. Davenport, Esq. Davenport-House, Salop 
Rev. Richard Davies, Crickhowell, Breconshire 
Miss Davies 08 
Rev. Dr. Davies, Clifton 

Somerset Davies, Esq. Croft Castle, Herefordshire 
Henry Davies, Esq. Presteigne 

James Davies, Esq. Kington, Herefordshire 


Mr. John James Davies, Attorney at Law, Presteigne 


Captain Richard Davies. Crickhowell, Breconshire 
Rey. Richard Davies, Vicar of Tetbury 


9 Sets. 


© Sets 


Subscribers, —«oaxtv 


Mrs. Davies, Badminton 


Mr, Davies, Rhisgog, Radnorshire 5 Sets 
Rev. William Davies, A.M. Vicar of Llangors 
D. Davies, Esq. Swansea 3 Q Sets 


William Davies, Esq. Cringell 

Mr. Edmund Davies, Rhisgog 

Rev. Richard Davies, Vicar of Brecon, &c. 
Rev. Richard Davies, jun. of ditte 

William Davies, Esq. Brecon 

Rev. John Davies, Vice Master of Trinity College avian 
Dr. Davies, M. D. Carmarthen 

AMorgan Thomas Davies, Esq. Swansea 

Rev. Dr. Davies, Macclesfield 

Richard Hart Davis, Esq. Clifton 

Rey. Mr. Dean, Brazen Nose eens Oxford 
Martin Deane, M.D. Ludlow 

Rev. Mr. Deane, Dudmarton 


Joseph Denman, M. D. Bakewell, Derbyshire = —.- Sets 
Dr, Denman, M. D. Old Burlington- Street 2 Sets 
_ Thomas Denman, Esq. Lincoln’s-Inn 2 Sets 


Richard Deane, Esq. Winchelsea 

Mr, Deane, Trinity College Oxford 

Rey. Mr. Dennison 

William Desmond, Esq. New Palace Y ard '  @ Sets 
‘Sur John Dick, &c. &e. &c, Upper Harley-Street 2 Sets 
~Wilham L. Dilewyn, Esq. 
Rev. Mr. Dodd, Magdalen College, Cambridge 
Rev. P. Dodd, Gonbeel 


Sir William Dolben, Bart. M. P. 3 2 Sets 
William Dolby, Esq. Brizes, Essex. ° 
Robert Dolbyn, Esq. Recorder of W: a crriran 2 Sets 


' Andrew Douglas, Esq. Portland-Place 
Rey. Robert Douglas, Salop 
Rey. Dr. Dowdeswell 


‘glut Subscribers, 


“Mr. John Dowding, Worcester 

Mrs. Dowell, Cote, near Bristol 

Richard Downes, Esq. Hereford 

John Dowse, Esq. Great James-Street, Bedford- Row 
Rev. Matthew D’Oyley, Buxted, Sussex 


Sir Francis Drake, Bart. | 9 Sets 
Francis Drake, Esq. | 

John Drew, Esq. Chichester | 2 Sets 
——— Driscot, Esq. Barrister at Law, Dublin 2 Sets 


Rev. Dr. Drought, Bath 

Rev. J. Drought, A. M. Claines, near Worcester 
Simeon Droz, Esq. Portland-Place — | 

Rev. Dr. Hay Drummond, Canon of Christ Church 
Robert Duff, Esq. Finsbury-Square 


Jonathan Duncan, Esq. Governor of Bombay 2 Sets 
Christopher Dunkin, Esq. Southwark 
Rev. Dr. Duval, Canon of Windsor  @ Sets 
Mr. Samuel Dyer, Bristol . Rat : 

Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. &c. &c. Xe. | 2 Sets 


Thomas Eagle, Esq. Bristol 

Rev. Edward Earle, High Ongar, Essex 

Hinton East, Esq. Brazen Nose College, Oxford 

John F. Edgar, Esq. Bristol 

Edington, Esq. New Bond-Street 

Richard Edmonds, Esq. Exchequer Pleas Office 

The late Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Edwardes 

Samuel Edwards, Esq. Cotham Lodge 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, Bookseller, Whitehall # GSets , 
‘Rev. Mr. Elgee, Rector of Wexford 2, Sets 
Rev. Dr. Elrington, Senior Fellow of Tey College, Dublin 
Isaac Elton, Esq. Hill-House 3 
Edmund Estcourt, Esq. Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 2 Sets 
John Evans, Esq. Byletts, Herefordshire 


© 


Subseribers, plot 


Mr. Hugh Evans, jun. Llandilo, Carmarthénshire 

Rev. Dr. Evans, Prebendary and Atchdeacon of Norwich || 
Hugh P. Evans, Esq. Noyadd, Radnorshire ' O Sete — 
Rev. J. Evans, Vicar of Newport, Monmouthshire 


_ Robert Farquhar, Esq. Portland-Place 

- William Fawkener, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 2 Sets 
Rev. James Fawcett, B. D. Norfolk Naa 
Rev. Joseph F, Fearon, Prebendary of Chichester 
Ralph Fenwick, M. D. Durham 
Rev.: Edmund Ferrers, Cheriton, Hants - 
Mr. John Fewster, Surgeon, Thornbury 

William T. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq. Portland-Place 
Robert Fleetwood, Esq. Victualling Office : 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Great Ealing — 2 Sets 
Rev. John Foley, Newent, Gloucestershire 
Rev. Mr. Foote, Prebendary of Rochester 
Lady Ford, Oakedge, Shropshire aia 42 Sets 
_Mr. H. F. Ford, Clifton | ies 
Mr. William Ford, Manchester 
John Fordyce, Esq. Birchin-Lane : “a 
Rev. Dr. Fothergill, Tiverton | | 2 Sets 
B. Fountaine, Esq. Harford-Hall, Norfolk 
Rev. Mr. Foxcroft, Winterbourne 
Miss Foxcroft, Halstead, Yorkshire 
William Fowler, Esq. Chichester 
Thomas Hodges Foviler, Esq. Abbey Cum Hir, Rad.’ 
| norshire 2 Sets 
Mrs. Fowler, of ditto ! PO Sets 
Rey. Mr. Franklin, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford | 
Thomas Franklyn, Esq. Barrister at Law, Pwl-y-wrach 

Glamorganshire A me 

Rey. Peter A. Franquefort, Ireland | 2 Sets © 


—zlottt Subscribers. 
Captain Frederick, Glanark, near Crickhowell _ 2 Sete 


Francis Freeling, Esq. &c. &e. Xe. General Post Office 2 Sets 
Rev. W. J. French, Bow : 


Mrs. Fryer, Wrexham — : 2 Sets. 


John Fuller, Esq. M. P. Devonshire-Place 2 Sets 
Lady Furst, Hill-Court 


Messrs. Gameau & Co. Booksellers, Albemarle-Street 12 Sets 
John W. Garbett, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel of the 

Radnor Militia 2 Seta 
Christopher Gardiner, Esq. Minchin Hampton : 
Rev. William Garnier, Prebendary of Winchester 
Rey. Thomas Garnier, Vicar of Froyle, Hants _ 
Rev. Mr. Gatehouse, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Admiral Gell, Crickhowell 2 Sets 
Peter Giles, Esq. F. R.S. Streatham, Surrey 
Mr. Girot 
Rev. Dr. Glasse, &c. Ke. Ke. 
George Glenny, Esq. Russel-Square 
Rev. Dr. Gooch, &c. &c. &e. @ Sets 
Rey. Dr. Goodall . 
Rev. William Goodenough, Yate, Gloucestershire 2 Sets 
John Goodrich, Esq. Energlyn, Glamorganshire _ @ Sets 
Rev. James Gordon, &c. Ireland 2 Sets 
George Gordon, Esq. Sydenham 
John Gordon, Esq. Donhead-Hall 
Robert Gordon, Esq. Lewston 
Charles Goring, Esq. | @ Sets 
Charles Goring, Esq. Weston Park, Sussex 
William Goring, Esq. Great Portland-Street 
John Gosling, Esq. Upper Fitzroy-Street 
William Gosling, Esq. Somerset-Place 
Richard Gough, Esq. Enfield. | 
Mrs, Gough, Briaustone-Street, Portman- Square 


Subscribers, — rir 


Rey. Mr. Graham, All Souls College, Oxford 

Rev. Dr. Graves, Trinity College, Dublin 

‘Rey. John Greig, White Waltham, Berks 

Thomas Green, Esq. Maryborough, Yorkshire 

John Lane Green, Esq. . e. 

Mr. Hamilton Green, Parslow - 3 

William Greenly, Esq. Titley-Court, Herefordshire 

Madame Greffulhe, Portland-Place 

George De-Lyne Gregory, san Hungerford-Lodge, 
Lincolnshire 

Rev. Edward Gregory, Langar, Nottinghamshire 

Rev. David Griffith, Brecon : 

John Griffith, Esq. : 2 Sets 

Rey. Charles Griffith, Brecon- 

Rey. James Griffith, University College, Oxford 

The late Mr. Philip Griffith, Merthir Tidvil, Glamor- 


ganshire 2 Sets 
Richard Griffith, Esq. Cardiff - ' & Sets 
Grose, Esq. 


Shaw Grosett, Esq. Clifton 

Edward Grubb, Esq. Great Queen- Street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields 

Mr. Edward Guest, Dudley 

Rey. Mr. Gutch, All Souls College, Oxford - 

Mrs. Gwinnett, Penlyn Castle, Glamorganshire 

John Gwinnett, Esq. Common-Hill, Worcester 

Lhynne H. Gwynne, Esq. Buckland, Breconshire 2 Sets 

J. H. M. Gwynne, Esq. Llanelveth, Radnorshire 2 Sets 


Rev. Mr. Haistone, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

Mr. Hale, Christ'Church 

Samuel C. Hall, Esq. St. John’s College, Cambridge 

Rev. Dr. Hall, Canon of Christ Church 2 Sets 

Rev. Dr. Hall, Rector ef Ardshaw, Ireland  @ Sets 
e 


l —- Hubserthers. 

Benjamin Hall, Esq. Barrister at Law  & Sets 
- Rev. Dr. Hallam, Canon of Windsor  -& Sets 
Rev. R. W. Hallifax, A. M. Standish, Gloucestershire 

Mr. Hamer, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Rector’of St. Martin’s 

Rey. Dr. R. Hamilton, Rector of St. Olave, Old-Jewry 

. Hugh Hamilton, Esq. Clare-Street, Dublin 

Mrs. Henrietta Hanbury, Queen-Ann-Street, West 2 Sets 
Mrs. Frances Hanbury, Ditto 2 Sets 
Messrs. Hanwell and Parker, Booksellers, Oxford 2 Sets 
Mrs. Hardinge, Grove, Séven Oaks, Kent ° 

Rey. Henry Hardinge, Rector of Stanhope, in the 


County of Durham 2, Sets 
Mr. Charles Hardinge, A. M. University College, 

Oxford | | 2 Sets 
Captain George Nicholas Hardinge, of the Royal 

Navy 2, Sets 
Henry Hardinge, Esq. Lieutenant in the Army 2 Sets . 
Rev. Dr. Hardwicke, Sopworth-House, Me 9, Sets 
James Hare, Esq. M. P. 2 Sets 
Benjamin Harenc, Junior, Esq. Pembroke College, 

Cambridge 2 Sets 
John Harford, Esq. Bleize-Castle ~ 2° Sets 


Francis Hargrave, Esq. Barrister at Law 
Rev. John Harley, Rector of Presteigne 
John Harman, Esq. Frederick-Place, Old-J ewry 
James Lloyd Harris, Esq. Kington, Herefordshire 2 Sets 
George Hartwell, Esq. _ 2 Sets 
John Harvey, Esq. Guildford-Street d Sets 
John Harvey, Esq. Portland-Place 
William Harvey, Esq. White Fryar-Street, Dublin 2 Sets 
Rev. Mr. Harwell, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Rey, J. D. Haslewood, Devonshire-Street, aa 

Place 


Subserthers, 1a, 
James Haworth, M.D. &c. &c. &c. Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields 2, Sets 
Rev. C. Haynes, Rector of Siston . . 
My. Haynes, St. Augustine’s-Place, Bristol 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King at Arms ) 2 Sets 
The late Colonel Heathcote, Hereford 
- Rev. Mr. Heathcote, Master of Hackney- School 
Ames Hellicar, Esq. Bath | 
' Mr. Ames Hellicar, Junior, Bristol 
Mr. G. Hellicar, Bristol 
Mr. Joseph Hellicar, Bristol | 
Rev. Dr. Hemming, Hampton, Middlesex 
Rev. Mr. Henley, Howland-Street, Fitzroy-Square 
Rev. Edward Herbert, Archdeacon of Aghadoe, Ireland 
Rev. William Herringham, Chipping Ongar, Essex - 
Mr. Thomas Hetling, Attorney’ at Law, Sodbury 
Mr. Thomas Hewitt, Manchester 
Rev. Dr. Hey, Passenham, Novhonptonsiire 
Mr. D. Higgs, Sodbury _ 
Mr. W. Higgs, St. Paul’s, Bristol 


Sir Richard Hill, Bart. M. P. 2 Sets 
Charles Hill, Esq. Wick 

Joseph Hill, Esq. Saville-Row 2 Sets 
Rev. Averill Hill, Limerick 3 
Richard Hill, Esq. Cardiff 2 Sets 


J. Hinckley, Esq: F.S. A. 
Mr. Thomas Hindley, Manchester 
Rey. Mr. Hipegame, Jesus College, Cambridge 
Sir John Cox Hippesley, Bart. Lower Grosvenor- 2 
Street ; 2 Sets. 
Rev. Joshua Hird, Fellow of King’s aa Cam- 
bridge 
George Hoare, Esq. J desi Office, Tower 
Dr. Hobbes, M. D. Swansea 


i —-s Subseribers, 


Isaac Hobhouse, Esq. he | 6 Sets 
Samuel Hobson, Esq. Assistant Barrister for the 
County of Waterford 2, Sets 


Thomas Fowler Hodges, Esq.Abbey-Cwm-hir,Radnor 2 Sets — 
Mr. Holborough, Tockington . 

Mr. Robert Hole, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

Samuel Homfray, Esq. Pendaran-Place, Glamor- 
ganshire 2, Sets 

Daniel Hopkins, Esq. Leadenhall-Street 

William Hooper, B. D. Fellow of Univer mS College, 
Oxford 

John Archer Houblon, Esq. Great Haltinebury; Essex 

Henry Howard, Esq. M. P. Thornbury. \ 

Rev. Benjamin Howell, Rector of Boughwood 

Thomas Bridges Hughes, Esq. Barrister at Law 2 Sets 

Dr. Hughes, Jesus College, nanan 

Mr. Hughes, Ditto 

Rev. John Hughes, Vicar of Pembroke 

The late Rev. Mr. Huish, Rector of Pembridge, 
Herefordshire | 2 Sets 

Rev: John Huish, late of Ditto 2, Sets 

Rev. Francis Huish, Rector of Clisthydon, Devonshire 2 Sets 

John Huitson, Esq, Newman-Strect 

J. Humphreys Esq. Barrister at Law, Llantrissent, 
Glamorganshire | 

Miss Hunt, at Mrs. Bowdler’s, Park-Street, Bath 

David Hunter, Esq. Blackheath 

Rev. Mr. Huntley, Boxwell-Court 2 Sets 

Herbert Hurst, Esq. Gabalva, Glamorganshire 


Samuel Jackson, Esq. 2, Sets 
John Jackson, Esq. Manchester 

W.H.R. Jackson, Esq. Malt, Clifton, 

Sir Walter H: James, Bart. Devonshire-Place 8 Sets 


Subscribers, liti 

Richard James, Esq. Ightham, Sevenoaks, Kent 2 Sets 
Rev. Morgan James, Brecon .  % Sete 
Mr. James, Corpus Christi College, Oxford: 
Thomas Jameson, Esq. Fire-Court - 
Rey. Mr. James, Rector of Rememham, Berkshire 
John Jeffreys, Esq. Peckham 
John Jeffreys, Esq. Swansea 
John Jeffreys, Junior, Esq. Ditto 
Walter Jeffreys, Esq. Brecon 
Elias Jenkins, Esq. Neath | 
Lewis Jenkins, Esq. Ditto — 2 Sets 
Mr. John Jenkinson, Manchester | : 
Robert Jenner, Esq. Wenvoe-Castle, Glamorgan- : 

shire | 6 Sets 


Rey. William Jephson, Camberwell | 

Mr. D. Jephson, Ditto 2, Sets 
Mr. J.T. Jephson, West Bromwich, eiarartekobie? 

Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. &c. &c. Kc. 2, Sets 


Rey. Dr. Ingram, New College, Oxford 
Rev. P. Ingram, Stamford, Worcestershire 
Richard Ingram, Esq. Worcester 

Mr. Ingram, Trinity College, Oxford 


John Innes, Esq. 9, Sets 
Thomas Johnes, Esq. MP. - 5 Sets 
Rev. Samuel Johnes, Vicar of Allhallows Barking 2 Sets 
Lieutenant General Johnson, Ireland 2, Sets 


Cuthbert Johnson, Esq. Swansea 

Richard Johnson, Esq. Stratford-Place 
Peter Johnson, Esq. Percy-Street 

Major Johnson, Swansea 

Benjamin Johnson, Esq. Barrister at Law 
J. Johnson, Esq. 

Mr. Johnstone, Trinity College, Cambridge | 
Thomas Tyrwhit Jones, Esq. M. P. Clarence Lodge 


liv Subsertbers, 


Henry Jones, Esq. Gravesend 
Daniel Jones, Esq. of Lantwit-Major, Glamorgan, 


shire | Q Sets 
John Jones, Esq. Cardiff-Arms —  & Sets 
John Jones, Esq. St. Helen’s, Glamor ganshire 2, Sets 
Harford Jones, Esq. Resident at Bagsed 4th. 2 Sets 
Theophilus Jones, Esq. Brecon 10 Sets 
Edward Jones, Esq. Llandovery, Carmarthenshire “2, Sets 
Rev. Dr. Jones, Redland ’ 10 Sets 
Thomas Jones, Esq. Stapleton . 
Rey. Richard Jones, Charfield 2 Sets 


Mr. Jones, A. B. St. John’s College, Cambridge 

Rev. Thomas Jones, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 

Rev. Thomas Jones, Wickwar \ ° Sets 

G. Jones, Esq. Swansea 

Rev. B. Jones, Swansea, Vicar of Cheriton, Bane 

Mr. John Jones, Neath 

Mr. John Jones, Surgeon, Ditto 

Mr. W. Jones, Attorney at Law, Swansea 

Mr. O. Jones, Thames-Street 

Mr. Edward Jones, Harpist of the Prince of Wales 

Rev. Ireland, Croydon, Surrey 2 Sets 

Elias Isaac, Esq. Worcester 


James bernee Esq. Garret’s-Town, in the County 

of Cork ? 
Miss Keene, Bath 4 Sets 
Benjamin Keene, Esq.Charles-Street, Berkeley-Square 2 Sets 
Rev. Mr. Keet, Hatfield, Herts. 
William Kemys, Esq. Maindee, Monmouthshire 
Edward Kendall, Esq. Langattock Crickhowell 2 Sets 
Mr. Joseph Fr. de Kergariou de Laninouen Brétagne 
Rey. Mr. Kett, Trinity College, Oxford 2 Sets 


Subscribers, 
Henry Jarrett Key, Esq. Abchurch-Lane — - 
Rev. Mr. Keysall 
‘? Mel Rilpuie 7 , 
Thomas King, Esq. Noke, Herefordshire 
Rey. Mr. King, Olveston 
Henry King, Esq. Bristol : 
Rev. Mr. King, Brazen-Nose College, Oxford 
Colonel Kingscote, Kingscote 
James Kinnersley, Esq. Ludlow 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Kirkpatrick 


Richard Kirwan, Esq. F. R. S. 


Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. Elton, near Ludlow 
Mr. William Knight, Park-Row, Bristol 


Henry Knight, Esq. Tythegstone, Glamorganshire | 


Rey. Mr. Knottesford, Hadleigh, Suffolk 


James Lackington, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lambard 

Rey. Mr. Lambert, Fellow of Trinity College 
Samuel Langford, Esq. Peckham - 

Dr. Latham, &c. M. D. Bedford-Row 

. James ‘Law, Esq: Portland-Place 

Rev. Dr. Law, Archdeacon of Rochester 
Dr. Lawrence, M. D. Cambridge 


“th 


9 Sets 


2 Sets 


George Urquhart Lawtie, Esq-53, Upper Mar W-lebone 


‘Street 
John Martin Leake, Esq. Harley-Street 
Edward Lee, Esq. M. P. , 
Capel Hanbury Leigh, Esq. Pontipool 
Mrg. Leigh, ditto 
Rey. Charles Lesley — 
- Captain Lewes, Brecon Militia 
Rev. Richard Lewis, Limerick 
Rev, Lewis Lewis, Gwynfer, Carmarthenshire 


2 Sets 
9 Sets 


. 9 Sets 


vi ‘Subscribers. 


J nae Lewis, Esq. Byletts, Shropshire: - 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, Corsham 
David Lewis, Esq. Clan y Rhyd, Carmarthenshire 


Hugh Leycester, Esq. M. P. &e. &e. Ke. 2 Sets 
Mrs. Liell, Richmond, Surrey 2 Sets 
John Liptrap, Esq. Mile-End 2 Sets 
Rev. R. Litchford, Boothby-Pagnel, Lincolnshire 

Rev. William Llewellyn, Thornbury | 2 Sets 


John Llewellin, Esq. Penllergare,Glamorganshire  @ Sets 
John Llewellin, Esq: of Welsh St. Donats, 


Glamorganshire 2 Sets 
Griffith Llewellin, Esq. Margam, Glamor panshite 2 Sets’ 
John Lloyd, Esq. Dinas, Breconshire : 2 Sets 


Thomas Lloyd, Esq. Bronwydd, Cardiganshire. 
John Lloyd, Esq. Aberannell, Breconshire ; 
David Lloyd, Esq. Brecon | : 
Rey. Evan Lloyd, Orsett, Essex 
Rev. Bartholomew Lloyd, Fellow of Trinity College 

Dublin 
Rev. William Lockton, Corpus Christi College, Oxford _ 
Rey. Dr. Lodge, Chancellor of Armagh 2 Sets 
Edward Long, Esq. Worcester if 
Mr. Longfellow, Brecon 
Colonél Loraine, Weymouth-Street | 
Rey. Verney Lovett, Vicar of Bandon, Ireland 
Jonathan Lovett, Esq. Deputy Persian Interpreter to 

the Government of Bombay 3 
Mrs. Lowe, Park-Street, Grosvenor-Square @ Sets 
Richard Lowndes, Esq. Red-Lion-Square 
P. J..Luard, Esq. Worcester 
Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Sopworth 
Samuel Ludlow, Esq. Henrietta-Street, Covent-Garden 
Mr. Luffman, Geographer, Ball-Alley, Coleman-Street | 
William Lukin, Esq. Royal Navy , 


Subscribers, (vit 


Sir Stephen Lushington, Bart. M.P. &c. Upper 
Harley-Street 

Mr. Lury, Lower Hazel, Olveston 

Samuel Lysons, Esq. F. R. 8. and F.S. A. Winslow 


Rev. Mr. Maber, Rector of Merthir Tidvill, Glamor- 
ganshire 

Dr. Macdonell, M. D. Ireland 

Colonel Mac Lachlan : 

Donald Macleod, Esq. in Geannies ~ - 2 Sets 

John Macnamara, Esq. Langoed Castle,Breconshire 4 Sets 

Rey. Spencer Madan, Birmingham 

Rev. Mr. Madewell, in Scotland 

Rev. Dr. Magee, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 

Samuel Manesty, Esq. Resident at Bussor: ah 


Sir William Manners, Bart. Oxford-Street / 9 Sets 
John W. Mansfield, Esq. Swansea | 2 Sets: 
Rev. Mr. Mant, Fellow of Oriel College, putes : 

Thomas Markham, Esq. Glamorganshire 2 Sets 


Rev. Herbert Marsh, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s 
| College, Cambridge 
Rev. Mr. Marsh, Christ Church, Oxford 
Rev. Mr. Marshall, Lincoln College, Oxford 
Rev. Mr. Marshall, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 
Mr. Edward Marshall, Bradford, Wilts 


William Byam Martin, Esq. Portland-Place 2, Sets 

Mrs. Mathew, Rathbone-Place 

Thomas Matthias, Esq. &c. &c. &e. 2 Sets 

Rey. Thomas Maurice, Author of the Indian 
Antiquities 


Mr. Hugh Maurice, Thomas-Sueet, Bristol 
Mr. Joseph Maurice, Surgeon, Bristol 
Thomas Maybery, Esq: Brecon 
Peter Mellish, Esq. Bsuemerche eater 

f 


Wvttt Subscribers, 
R. M. Mence, Esq. Worcester 
Rev. Benjamin Mence, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford 
Richard Mence, Esq. Temple 
Thomas Meredith, Esq. Knighton, Radnorshire 
Thomas Meredith, Esq. Brecon 
Paul C. Methuen, Esq. Lower Grovesnor-Street 2 Sets 
Mr. Methuen, Fellow of Oriel-College, Oxford 
Mr. Edward Michal, Bradford, Wilts 
~Wilham Miller, Esq. Ozelworth 
Sir Francis Millman, Bart. M. D. 
John Miers, Esq. Cadoxton-Place, Some pitt 
Miss Millgrove, Thornbury 
William Minier, Esq. Adelphi-Terrace 
Mr. Minoch, Trinity College, Oxford 
Rev. John Mitchell, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford 
Mr. Mitford, Fellow of Oriel College, Ditto 
Mr. Hugh Moises, University College, Ditto 
William Moncriffe, M. D. Bristol 
» Basil Montague, Esq. Paper Buildings, Inner Temple 
Dr. Moody, LL. D. Turnham-Green 3 2 Sets 
Abraham Moore, Esq. Barrister at Law . 
Rev. James Moore, Wimbledon, Surrey 
Rev. Thomas Moore 
Mrs. Hannah More 
Charles Morgan, Esq. M. P. 2 Sets — 
Rev. William Morgan, Brecon | 
Edward Morgan, Esq. Recorder of Brecon — 
Edward Morgan, Esq. Llandaff 2 Sets 
Mr. Charles Morgan, Talgarth, Breconshire | 
Mr. John Morgan, Brecon 


Mr. C. Morgan, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
Jolo Morgwng 


Subserthers, liv 


Rev. Dr. Morrice, Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel 

John Morris, Esq. Clasemont, Glamorganshire 

Walter M. Mosely, Esq. Glasshampton, Worcestershire 

Michael Mosely, Esq. King’s Bench Walks, Temple 

Rev. Dr. Moss, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 

Rev. Mr. Moulding, Rector of Rotherham, Essex 

John Moultrie, Esq. Aston-Hall, near Shifnal, 


Shropshire’ 
Mr. Mount, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Abel Moysey, Esq. &c. &c. Xe. 2 Sets 


Abel Moysey, Jun. Esq. Lincoln’s-Inn 

Rev. Mr. Mulso, Abergavenny 

George J. Murphy, Esq. Mus. D. Dublin 

Sir John Macgregor Murray, Bart 

-Sir John C. Musgrave, Bart. Portland-Place | 
Rev. Dr. Myddleton, Rotherhithe - . Q@ Sets 
Rev. Mr. Myddleton, Ditto 


Rev. Slade Nash, near Worcester 

‘Richard Nelms, Esq. Bradley- House | 
Rev. Mr. Neve, Vicar of Sodbury 
Rev. Mr. New, Vicar of St. Philip’s, Bristol 


James Nibbs, Esq. 

Mrs. Nibbs we 

Rev. Dr. Nicholas, Great Ealing ~ @ Sets 

William Nicholl, Esq. Barrister at Law, Great 
George-Street, Hanover-Square 2 Sets 


John Nichols, Esq. Red Lion-Passage, Fleet-Street 

Mr. Samuel Nicholson, Manchester 

Rev. Robert Nixon, A. M. Foot’s Cray, Kent 

Robert Nixon, Esq. F. R. S. 2. Sets. 
William Nodes, Esq. New Cavendish-Street 

Dr. Noehden, Eton College 


ly Subscribers, 

Major Noel, of the Worcester Militia 

George Norman, Esq. Bromley Common, Kent 2 Sets 

Rev. Francis North, Rector of St. Mary’s, , 
Southampton 

Messrs. North, Brecon 

Thomas Northmore, Esq. Bentinck-Street 

Mr. Norton, Bookseller, Bristol 6 Sets 

Rev. Mr. Nott, All Soul’s College, Oto’ | 

Peter Nouailles, Jun. 1. Esq. Greatness, near Sevenoaks, 
Kent : 2 Sets 

Mrs. Nowell, Dorset-Street 2 Sets 

Mr. George Nutcombe, Priory, Warwickshire | | 


Silvester O’Hallaran, Esq. Limerick 

Rey. Mr. Oldnall, Rector of St. Nicholas, Worcester 

Mr. William Ogilvy, Bread-Street, Hull 

L. Oliver, Esq. late of Nook, in the County of Hants 2 Sets 
William Oram, Esq. Harley-Street oe 
Dowell O’Reilly, Esq. Dublin 

Mr. Ord, Trinity College, Oxford 

Sir William Ouseley, LL. D. &c. &c. &e. 

Ralph Ouseley, Esq. Limerick 

Gore Ouseley, Esq. East-Indies 

Thomas Owen, Esq. Carmarthenshire 

Rev. Mr. Owen, Clifton, Bristol 

Rey. John Owen, Archdeacon of Richmond 

Mr, William Owen, Author of the Welch Dictionary 


James Pain, Esq. Maidenhead om 2 Sets 

Rev. Richard Palmer, Grantham 

Robert Pardoe, Jun. Esq. Bradley, Worcestershire 

The late Rev. Dr. Parker, ep of St. James, : 
Westminster @ Sets 

Rev. Mr. Parker, Oxford | 


Subscribers. «stk 


Thomas Paruee ? Eso. Worcester 
Rev. Mr. Parker, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 


Mrs. Parry, Gressford Lodge, Denbighshire 2 Sets 
Sir William Paxton, Middleton Hall, Carmar- | 
thenshire . | 2, Sets 


Charles Partridge, Esq. Bristol 
Mr. Pasquier, Gray’s-Inn-Square 
Six George O. Paul, Bart. Lower Grosvenor-Street 2 Sets 
Robert Paul, Esq. Assistant Barrister for the County 
of Waterford pets | 
Samuel P. Peach, Esq. Tockington 4 Sets 
Mr. Pearce, Corpus Christi College, Oxford | | 
Miss Frances Pearson, Percy-Street | 
Peter Peirson, Esq. Paper Buildings, Inner Temple 
The late Henry Cressett Pelham, Esq. Counde. Hall, 
_ Shropshire 2 Sets 
Christopher R. Pemberton, M. D. kate Becta -Street, 
Hanover-Square 


Granville Penn, Esq. Secretary of State’s Office 2 Sets_ 
John Penn, Esq. Spring-Garden ‘ , 2 Sets 
Rev. Dr. Penny : 2 Sets 


Mrs. Pennyman 
Sir William Pepys, Bart. a Master in Chancery = 2 Sets 
Dr. Percival, Manchester 7 
Rev. Dr. Percy 
Rev. David Peter, Carmarthen 
Mr. Peters, Gower-Street _ 
Henry Peters, Esq. M. P. Park-Street, Soil papi | 
Square 
Richard Mansell Phillipps, Esq. Sketty; Glamor- 
ganshire 2, Sets 
Mrs. Catharine Philipps, Hampton-Court 
Mrs. Joyce Philipps, Hampton Court 
Mrs. Jane Philipps, Picton ane Pembrokeshire 


Irit ss SHubserthers, 


John Philips, Esq. Llandilo, Carmarthen 

Rev. Luke Philips, Vicar of Grain, Kent 

John Philips, Esq. Fenchurch-Street _ 

Joseph Phillimore, Esq. Christ Church, Oxford 
William Phillimore, Esq. Barrister at Law 
John Phillips, Esq. Carmarthen 

Mr. Phillips, Frenchay, Bristol 


Humphry Phillpot, Esq. @ Sets 


Mr. Phillott, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

Rev. Barré Phipps 

J. P. Picard, Esq. 

Rev. William Pigott, Rector of Edgmond 

Mr. Pigott, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 

Rev. Mr. Pinckney, Ditto 

John Pinkerton, Esq. Pimlico, &c. &c. &e. 

Mr. Player, Elberton | 

Mr. John Player, AS near Bristol 

Miss Player 

Miss Mary Player 

Rev. Henry Plimley, Rector of Shoreditch 

Rev. Mr. Plumbtree, Prebendary of Worcester 

Thomas Plumer, Esq. King’s Counsel 

Miss Polhill, Chipstead, Sevenoaks 
William Pollock, Esq. Secretary of State’s Office 2 Sets 
James Poole, Esq. Barrister at Law ‘ 
Thomas J. Powell, Esq. Berwick-House, Shropshire 

John Kynaston Powell, Esq. M. P. 

Thomas H. Powell, Esq. Barrister at Law, Brecon 2 Sets 
Rev. Thomas Powell, Cantref 


Walter Powell, Esq. Brecon 2 Sets 
John Powell, Esq. Brecon 2 Sets 
Sir Gabriel and Lady Powell 2 Sets 


Thomas Jelf Powis, Esq. Berwick-House, Salop 
Rev. Mr. Poyntz, Rector of Tormarton 
Mr. Nathaniel Poyntz, Ditto 


OO a 


ee Iritt 
“Mr. Pratt 
Sir G. B. Prescott, Bart. £. Theobalé’s-Park, Herts. 
Rev. Dr. Prettyman, Prebendary of Norwich 
Rey. William Price, LL.D. Chaplain to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales 
Richard Price, Esq. M. P. | ~ @ Sets 
Mr. Rice Price, Surgeon, Hay, Breconshire - ——_@ Sets 
Samuel Price, Esq. Coroner and Surgeon, Brecon 
Rev. J. Price, Trinity College, Oxford 
Theophilus Price, Esq. Harborne 
Nicholas Price, Esq. Saintfield, Downshire, Ireland — 
John Price, Esq. Llandaff 2 Sets 
Roger Price, Esq. Castle Madoc, Breconshire 
Penry Price, Esq. Rhayader, Radnorshire 
Thomas Price, Esq. Builth, Breconshire 
- Thomas Price, Esq. Birmingham 
John Prichard, Esq. Bridgend, Glamorganshire 
Mr. Thomas Prichard, Ross 
Mr. D. Prichard, Builth, Breconshire 
Mr. James Cooles Prichard 


Miss Pritchard, near Ambleside, Westmorland 2 Sets 
John Pritchard, Esq. Dolevelin, Radnorshire 2 Sets 
Charles Pritchard, Esq. Brecon 

Captain Puget, Royal Navy | oy. 2 Nets 


Lieutenant-General Sir James Pulteney, Bart. 
Henry James Pye, Esq. &c. &c. &e. 

Rev. Reginald Pyndar, Hadsor, near Worcester 
Jonathan Pytts, Esq. 


Alexander Raby, Esq. | 2 Sets 
Rev. Dr. Radcliffe, Prebendary of Canterbury 

R. Raikes, Esq. Gloucester 

Rev. Mr. Raikes, Ditto 

- Rey. Dr. Raine, Charterhouse 


Irth Subserthers, 
General Rainsford, &c. &c. &c. Soho-Square 
Rev. Charles J. Rainsford, Powick, near Worcester 
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SKETCHES, 


THE STATE AND ATTAINMENTS 


oF 


Primitive Society. 


I. 


Lhe importance of distinctly marking fundamental 
7 principles. 


\ \ HEN I entered upon a serious inquiry into some 
particulars respecting the original, and primitive inhabitants 
of these countries, I found my thoughts necessarily carried 
back towards their original state as a people, and conse- 
‘quently, towards the general attainments of human society, 
when mankiid began to be formed into distinct nations. 
It became desirable, to distinguish those customs, arts, and 
“stores of knowledge which the Celte probably imported into 
their Western settlements, from those, which they must 
have acquired afterwards, by their own diligence, or by their 
intercourse with strangers. [ could not proceed with satis- 
faction, till my thoughts attained a certain degree of pre- 
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cision asto these points. This appeared an essential ground- 
work of local inquiry: It may indeed be affirmed, that for 
the discussion of any difficult subject, certain bearings, and 
relative distances, to which the argument may be directed, 
and from which achain of inferences may be drawn, should 
be distinctly marked. For want of such leading objects, it 
has frequently happened, that propositions have been as- 
serted upon one set of principles, and have been denied upon 
another ;—so that historical truth has been left, after an 
elaborate discussion, enveloped in tenfold obscurity, or 
burjed under amass of contending elements. 


It is true, that all deductions of argument are sometimes 
regarded, as more, or less conclusive, in proportion to their 
harmony, or disagreement, with some preconceived opinion. 
It cannot therefore be expected, that general assent must be 
the consequence of unfolding first principles; but at least, 
by this means a charge of inconsistency may be avoided. 
That charge, I hope to obviate, by presenting a few sketches 
of my conceptions, relative to the attainments of primitive 
society, and by offering a few plain arguments in support of 
my opinion. In order to form this opinion, it was necessary 
to enter into periods, far beyond the reach of profane history. 
The first point, that was to be settled, was the choice of the 
most faithful guides, through such remote regions. 


The poets, and mythological writers, of Greece, and Rome, 
have transmitted some interesting tales, respecting the most 
early times: but these, are delivered in language highly 
figurative, and are mixed with so much allegory, or fable, 
that it seems hardly possible, to reduce them into fact. 
Hence the most learned, and sincere investigators of an- 
‘tiquity, are far from being agreed in their interpretation of 
poetical traditions. And this is not to be wondered at: 
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for so hidden was the subject, even to.the generality of the 
Greeks themselves, that we find those authors,. who: made it 
their business to elucidate mythological narration, two.thou-__ 
sand years ago, perpetually amusing us with puerile con- 
ceits, or shifting the solution with a commodious plea. of. 
sacred mysteries. 


This darkness, and the uncertainty. of poetical reports, the 
only ancient histories,which the Greeks, and Romans pos- 
sessed, induced their philosophers to reject it altogether, and 
frame new theories. of their own, upon the original state of 
mankind. 


Amongst all the ancient professors of oracular wisdom, 
none carried their speculations upon this topic, so far, as that 
sect, which denied the operation of the first intelligent cause, 
and the superintending energies of a Divine Providence,— 
ascribed the formation of all things to a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, and consigned the government of the world into the 
hands of chance. The most connected of the details, which 
sive us the opinions of the Epicureans, is contained in the 
Jearned, butmost unphilosophical poem of Lucretius. From 
this, we may gather, that in that peculiar sect. were men 
of genius, and, could we but grant their fundamental prin- 
ciples, men of acute reasoning. 


According to their hypothesis, the first men, that were 
produced, were fit inhabitants of the world that existed only. 
by accident. And they were above resting their specula- 
tions upon imagination alone: jit was their ambition, to 
support them by data, when they could reach them, and 
such, as could best ‘accommodate their atheistical pre- 
conceptions, - | 
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The condition of a few ancient hunters, who, as is usual in 
all newly inhabited countries, wandered amongst the woods, 
and were driven occasionally to extreme difficulties in pro~ 


curing food, and lodging, was brought forwards, and was — 


obtruded, as the general picture of original society. 


They had observed, that in general, wherever the arts, | 


and sciences had flourished, they had, for some ages, been 
slowly, and ‘uniformly,accumulating their acquisitions; from 
which they inferred, that their progress had observed the 
same line of march universally. They could not ascertain 
the time, nor the manner,in which man had begun his 
existence. 


They were supplied with no authentic history of his pri- 
mitive condition, and therefore, as their own scanty line of 
research carried them back far beyond the invention of many 
arts in the pale of their own district, into an age compara~ 
tively barbarous, they concluded themselves warranted in 
imagining a period of indefinite extent, before the invention 
of any arts whatsoever, before human reason had made 
her’ successful exertions, and even before her light had 
begun its dawn in the mind of man. 


During this imaginary period, the race of mortals were 
described, as making slow, and painful progress, towards the 
verge of humanity; as having, for a long series Of ages, 
crept, and felt their way, through various degrees of savage 
life, before they emerged into a superior condition. 


Such was the hypothesis, opposed by these philosophers, ta 
the few rays of early light, preserved"by the poet, and recog- 
nized by the more temperate reason of other philosophers, 
who represented man, as originally distinguished from 
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other terrestrial animals, by his erect countenance, ‘and his 
capacity for sublime contemplation—as formed of two dis- 
tinct paris, a governing, as well as immortal spirit, related, 
though inferior, to the Divine Creator,—and a passive body, 
which degraded him to the nature of brutes. 


But the hypothesis of the philosophers, obtained great 
popularity. It was not only received, as founded: upon 
truth, during the most illustrious ages of Greek, and Roman 
learning, but it has also been adopted, and refined upon, by 
eminent writers of modern times. We have consequently 
been amused with strange, and monstrous tales of that mute, 
as well as ill-contrived quadruped, Man,—a being, who, 
for a series of ages, crawled upon the earth, before he began, 
occasionally, to assume an erect posture, and walk upon his 
hinder feet; who afterwards made slow progress through 
the monkey, and the savage, accidentally acquired speech 
and reason; till at length, forming himself into a kind of 
terrestrial God, he established a dominion over his brethren 
of the forest. 


In this country, there are perhaps few men who would 
not refuse to admit these notions in their full extent; yet 
I believe, there are multitudes, whose imaginations are in- 
fluenced by them, in a certain degree. When they describe 
an original state of nature, an early age, or the first: in- 
habitants of a country, they represent a condition of the 
most wretched barbarism. 


If, therefore, elaborate theory, or popular opinion, were to’ 
be received, as unerring guides, the points, now under con- 
sideration, or the original state of society, and the condition 
of those, who first inhabited the West of Europe, might 
soon be disposed of, by a few quotations from Lucretius, and 
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Pforace, a few scraps from the ancient Historians, Phi+ 


losophers and Geographers, or from their disciples in 
modern days. _ 


But the connection of this hypothesis, in its mature state, 


with such atheistical, and most absurd principles, renders it, 
in all parts, highly suspicious. Reeollecting the purposes 
for which it was framed, we should be guilty of an unpar- 
donable negligence, to embrace it, without a jealous exa- 
mination. And it will not bear such a test. Itis not only 
injurious to the honour of our nature, but is contradictory 
to the venerable remains of the ancient world, and the 
testimony of all our senses. 


_ Besides, we ought undoubtedly, in this point, as in every 
other, carefully to estimate all the facts, before we adopt 
any theortes whatsoever. If authentic information can 
be obtained, it claims preference to the most flattering 
hypothesis, and the most acute inferences of abstract rea- 
soning. Where this rule is not observed, no wise man can 
acquiesce in opinions, merely because they have been popu- 
lar, and because they have been supported by favourite 
names, or by ingenious arguments. 


The original state of mankind, in the earliest ages, is 
avowedly one of those topics, upon which we have an oppor- 
tunity of examining well authenticated facts. 


By all those, who profess our Christian religion, it will 
readily be conceded, that, in one ancient volume, we are 
furnished with a correct epitome of the most ancient periods ; 
and the generality even of those philosophers who reject the 
writings of Moses, and the other books of the Old Testament, 
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-as matter of religious faith, are yet candid enough to admit, 
that they contain the best, and most authentic accounts of 
the first ages. The notices they give us of those ages, though 
few, and short, are the most clear,'and comprehensive that 
can be imagined. In the following sheets I shall regard these 
venerable documents, in the light of authentic histories. My 
inferences, being founded upon books which are universally 
read, and which, for many centuries, have employed the 
united learning, and critical sagacity of the Christian 
world, may not offer much that is absolutely new; yet may 
be of some use, in directing the attention of my readers to 
those truths, which they profess to believe. 


Il. 


General view of the first ages—primitive knowledge preserved, 


and.communicated by Noah, and his sons. 


In the book of Genesis, we have a consistent, and clear, 
though brief account, of mankind, in their primitive state, — 
of their disposition to acquire knowledge during the first ages, 
-—and of their successin the pursuit. We are there informed, - 
that the first man whom God created upon the earth, was 
Aar advanced above the condition. of a dumb, and_ brutal 
Savage ;—that he was not formed by his nature, to. associate 
_with inferior creatures, but for dominion overthem ;—that no 
sooner did he come out of his Maker’s hand, than he began 
to exercise his distinguishing endowment of reason, and ac- 
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quired the faculty of speech, a as a medium for the ex pressidit 
“of his percépttons, and ideas ;~—that in the period of his inno- 
cence, and after his transgression, he employed his rational 
“powers in the diligent prosecution of arts, which have, i. 
all sii Been sal to civilized, ‘and spr life. 

The solitary gavage, Jaiows not what is meant, by dressing ) 
‘a gardén,and keeping it’; the habit, and the talent, of tilling 
the ground; andeating bread by the sweat of his brow, ‘are 
nigh of which he’s 1s neither skilled, nor studious.” 


Of Adam’s two elder sons, we find) that one was a tiflée 
of ground, the other a keeper of sheep ;—and this, before the 
birth of Seth, or abouta century after the human creation. 
This deserves notice. It. proves, not only, that in this early 
age, men understood the comforts of life derived both from 
agriculture, and pasturage, calculating, how to enjoy the 
advantages arising from both; but that also they pursued 
these advantages upon the most improved plan of civil so- 
ciety. They divided amongst individuals those cares, and 
occupations, that were conducive to the mutual benefit of all. 
Their attention was never distracted bya multitudeof objects ; 
but was directed skilfully to one. The shepherd in that age 
did not overlook the necessary care of his flock, in his cul- 
tivation of the field; nor the husbandman lose the season 
of tillage, when he guarded his flocks. This, demonstrates 
a vigorous effort of the reasoning ‘powers, and the most 
Juminous acquisitions of useful experience. 


* Again: Cain brought to thé Lord an offering of the 
Fruit of the ground, and Abel, of the firstlings of his flock. 
Here was no community of rights—no promiscuous plunder. 
Every man claimed, and was allowed, his property in that, 
which he had procured by his individual care, or labour: and 


he. had a right to dispose of it, within the regulations of 


' society. 


The epitome of primitiye history, in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis, informs us of several eminent men amongst the 
descendants of Adam, down to the flood, who discovered 
and improved upon the first principles of such arts and 
sciences as are conducive to the comfort and ornament of 
society. . Nor was this all that they did. The antediluvian 
ages were evidently ages of application as well as of genius. 
Men did not accidentally strike upon some solitary discovery, 
and content themselves with the fame they acquired in the 
completion of it. They applied the principles of the art al- 
ready known, as a clue for the discovery of other arts, with 
which it had a natural connection. 
Thus, the first inventor of stringed instraments kept sight 
of the general principles of music, and the scale of harmo- 
- ious sounds, till, by analogy, he had found out the nature 
ef wind-instruments: and, by repeated eflorts of genius, he 
became the father of all such as handle the Narr and the 
ORGAN, > p: 


The first artificer in brass pursued the same course, till he 
had likewise developed the natare and proper management. 
’ of iron ore, | 


If we reflect that these men retained the vigorous use of 
their faculties for a space of six or seven centuries, to re- 
peat their experiments, and to make continual improvement 
upon the useful hints which presented themselves, i think we 
may conclude that they carried their inventions to a high 
degree of perfection. And it was perhaps the wise design of 
Providence to afford an opportunity for such improvements, 
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during the primitive ages, by extending the period of human 
life to nearly a thousand years. At present, our day: s are only 
commensurate with the ends of living: may we not believe that 
this was the case from the beginning? 


Moses directly records only the inventions of one family, 
the house of Cain. But Adam had sons and daughters whose 
names and history are not preserved. Let us form a conception 
of the longer catalogue which has been pmitted by the sacred 
penman—the inventions of all these families, and add them 
to the present record, and it will be evident that the state of 
nature, or the original state of man, was not that of brutes and 
savages, but a state of immediate mental exertion, and of . 
rapid progress in ¢ivilization, and the acquisition of useful arts, 
—a picture which true philosophy might have presented of. 
rational beings, as formed and disposed by the hand of a 
zood and wise Creator, aS 


If we earry our attention forward to the generation which 
immediately succeeded the flood, we shall discover no vestiges 
of a savage state. Human society was now, for a second time, 
confined within narrow limits, and the abilities of each indi- 
vidual were necessarily called forth, to ‘secure general comforts 
If this age did not display so much inventive genius as thase 
which had preceded, yet its comparative advantages were far 
superior to those which had been enjoyed “by the first race of 
mortals. ‘The mental powers of the species cquid not now be - 
regarded as unexperienced. 


Reason had now the accumulated stock of 1650 years, ready 
to be employed. For it is evident that Noah and shis song 
preserved, not only the general history of the primitive world, 
but as much of its acquired knowledge as could be useful to. 
themselves and their posterity. This they had ample opportu- 
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nity of doing; for the flood, in regard to Noah, was no sudden 
and unforeseen event. And it. was done; for Moses records 
the antediluvian inventors of many arts which had been 
preserved to his own time. 


The book of Job delineates an age long prior to that of 
“Moses. And it must be recollected that the picture is not 
taken at the time of Job's death, but of his affliction, an event 
which appears to me to have certainly happened many years 
before the death of Shem, of Heber, and of many patriarchs 
born in the first postdiluvian century. Upon the contracted 
‘scale of human life, such as it was become in the days of Job, 
_ Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad the Shuhite were “very old _ 
_and grey-headed men;” yet we find them familiarly and 
confidently appealing to the living testimony of a former age. 
—to the words which would be uttered by the men of this age, 
by which they could mean no other than these patriaychs, 


The interlocutors, in this most ancient book, either expressly 
mention or clearly allude to every science and every laudable 
art which has usually been placed to the account of the 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Phoenicians or Indians. And it is 
remarkable that Job and his friends ascribe their whole stock 
of knowledge, whether of religion and morality, of the works 
of nature, or of civil arts—-not to the exertion of their own 
genius, or to the succesiul inquiry of any particular society, 
which had recently emerged from barbarism; but purely to 
the tradition of the patriarchs of the first age after the flood, 


“ For enquire, I pray thee, of the former age; and prepare 
thyself for the search of their fathers (for we are but of yesterday, 
and know nothing, secing our days on earth are as a shadow ) 
[as nothing when compared to their years] shall they not teach 
thee and ¢e// thee, and utter words out of thei heart jhe, 
Chap. viii, 


/ 


\ 
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« J will shew thee, hear me, and that which I have seen, 
will I declare, which wise men have told from thear fathers (and 
have not. hid it) wato wham gone the earth was given.” 

Chap. xv. 


From these and similar passages, we must infer, that a 
general stock of knawledge had been, treasured up by the great 
patriarchs, for the benefit of their posterity; and that good 
men amongst the descendants of Noah, for several generations, 
regarded it as their greatest wisdom to learn and attend to 
these traditions of their fainePes who lived many days upon, 
the earth, 


We also learn that the rapid abridgment of the period of 
luman life, which was not only recent but progressive in the 
time of Job, had struck the race of mortals with a consterna- 
tion which, for a while, checked the ardour of original inves- 
tigation, and damped the confidence of genius. The life of 
man still comprehended a space of, at least, two centuries; 
yet men regarded themselves, when compared with the former. 
age, but of yesterday. They could not extend the limits of. 
Knowledge, because their days on earth were as a shadow.— 
All they could pretend to was, to preserve those inestimable, 

, treasures which they had derived from happier times, 


i. gg 
Detail of primitive traditions—Religion and morality—Ciwil 
arts, and sciences——Agriculture, architecture, metallurgy, 


natural history, computation of time, astronomy, geography. 


], may not be improper in this place to touch briefly upon 


some particulars of this valuable patrimony of the carly ages. 


Of the state of religion and moral philosophy: in the prim 
"tive world, we have no detailed information. Yet several very 
important circumstances may be collected from the books 
ecited above, the latter of which I particularize on this occasion, 
‘because the notices contained in it are wholly independent of 
the Mosaic legation. These circumstances will, in a great 
measure, elucidate the notions entertained by mankind, as to 
these points, before the promulgation of the Jewish law. 


It appears that at a very early period, the Divine will and 
purposes, and some of the essential truths of religion, were 
revealed to mankind in a more full and complete manner than 
they are expressly recorded to have been. In. the old testament 
‘we-have allusions to the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
and the future judgment. No direst revelation of these things 
is given by Moses, or in the writings of the prophets contained 
in that volume. “They are spoken of rather as truths already 
known and admitted, upon the authority of a prior revelation. 


An obscure tradition of them was preserved both by the 
Jews and Gentiles, as may still be ascertained from the theelo- 
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gical systems of many nations; but such a clear manifestation: 
of them as might fully serve to animate hope, and enforce the 
practice of virtue, was reserved for HIM who abolished death 
and brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel, 
and whose coming all the kindreds ra the earth expected. 


Some communications upon these subjects must have been 
given to the primitive ages, together with the promise of a 
Redeemer. There were prophets and holy men long before 
the flood. God spake to our first parents. Enoch walked with 
God, or conduéted: himself agreeably to some known, Divine 
law: And in the time of Enos, men began to invoke the 
sacred name. Of the nature and attributes of the Divine Being, 
the primitive world: seem not to have possessed just aaiianies 
conceptions. We are told that: our first parents heard the 
voice of the Lord God walking im the garden, in the cool. of 
the day—That it repented the Lord that he had made maw 
upon the earth, and wt grieved him at his heart—That. God 
fooked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt— And the 
Lord said, Because the cry of Sodom and.'Gomorrah, and 
because their sin is very grievous, I will go down now and see 
whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it, 
Which is come unto me, and if not, J will know.” 


This is speaking the language of men; but it isa ic Vetewnbe 
highly illustrative of the opinions and-conceptions of the early 
ages: and it affords a proof, that in all ages the Almighty 
revealed himself in a manner which might be level to’ thé 
eapaeities and comprehensions of men. A more spiritual and 
adequate revelation of his nature might, at this period, have 
been totally unintelligible, and consequently useless. Men 
could not conceive of the Almighty as being every where 
present, at the same instant, but as having the power.to remove 
himself whither he pleased—-not as knowing all things 
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throughout the immensity of, space, but as capable of in 
forming himself—not as. executing his, Divme will, by the 
immediate exertion of his own power, but as employing the 
ministration of other spiritual beings whom they indifferently 
styled Angels and Gods. 


Yet stri@ly speaking, mankind, in the primitive ages, 
appear not to have been polytheists. They regarded, One 
Being as supreme over all the world of spirits, acknowledging 
at the same time that there were other. spirits, endowed with 
many of his attributes, though under his contreul, and em- 
ployed in the execution of his commands. But in their forms 
of expression, at least, they were seldom careful to discrimi- 
nate between the One, Eternal, Universal Spirit and his 
ereated ministers. | 


This vague menner of speaking gradually led to great abuses 
in the Gentile world; yet, occasionally, we find the nations 
acknowledging one supreme God, whose unity they per- 
‘ceived; under a great vena. of are aad allegorical 
characters. ; 

Men appear to have been early informed as to the difference 
ef good and eyil, and all the great points of the moral law.—- 
God said to Cain, “Ifthou doest well, shalt thou, not be 
accepted?” where the form of expression clearly intimates that 
Cain was previously acquainted, with the rule and its, sanction. 
The atrociousness of murder was understood amongst the 
descendants of Cain to the fifth generation, and the sentence 
pronounced upon hith was not forgotten, as appears by 
Lamech’s apology. By the express command of the Deity, 
murder. was rendered a capital crime in the time of Noah,— 
The patriarchs, who were the priests as well as the supreme 
judges of thew families, required the blood of the offenders, as 
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forfeited by a Divine law. Hence, perhaps, Originated the 
‘Gentile custom of sacrificing malefactors, and by a dreadful 
abuse, the abomination of offering the innocent. Decency of 
deportment, and the respect due to parents, were duties so’ 
sacred inthe family of Noah, that we find the violation of thens 
punished by the most solemn malediétion. 


The general invectives pronounced against the wickedness 
and violence of the old world, sufficiently declare, that their 
practices were transgressions of some known law, and the 
nature of the charges alledged against them clearly intimates 
that this must have been the eternal and moral law. 


The primitive world had also several positive institutions, 
connected with religion and morality, which were afterwards 
revived and enforced by the law of Moses. The Sabbath, as 
appears from the history of the creation, was san@ified from 
the beginning. And though we discover no plain traces of its 
strict observance, before the reinforcement of the precept. in 
the wilderness, yet we may collect from Noah’s dividing of 
tune into portions of seven days (Gen. viii. 10, 12) froin the 
prevalence of the same custom amongst all nations, and from 
Laban’s request (Gen. xxix. 27) “ Fulfil her week”, that the 
primitive world were acquainted with the reason of such a. 
division, : 


eal 


Marriage was inititiited between our first parents: from 
that time it was esteemed sacred, and the abuse of it is re- 
corded with censure. Gen. vi. 2, 3. 

1g en 

Sacrifices. were ‘appointed under some of the same forms 
which were prescribed by the Levitical law; and animals 
were discriminated into clean and unclean. Abel offered the 


firstlings of his flock and the fat thereof’: Noah builded an 


} 
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altar unto the Lord, and took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings upon the altar. 


Even the consecration of tithes did not originate in the 
Levitical law. Melchisedec, as priest of the most high God, 
received from Abraham tithes of all. Jacob vows unto the 
Lord “ Of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee.” Not that the tenth had not been previously 
devoted to the God whom men worshipped; but because he 
now resolved that the Lord should be his God. Gen. xiv. 20. 
XXVill, 21, 22. 


This appears then, to have been a primitive and universal 
institution, and as such, it will best explain the charge al- 
ledged against Cain Gre not rightly apiaies as it is rendered 
by the § Recap 


Thus we find many of the moral and ritual precepts of the 
Jaw of Moses are only renewals of a primitive and universal 
law, which had been in force, amongst the descendants of 
Noah, at the time of the general allotment. 


Traces of such a law, and of such institutions have been 
remarked amongst several nations, long secluded from each 
other, sand widely dispersed over the face of the earth—on 
the borders of Siberia, in China, J apan, atria, Mexico, and 
the Islands of the Pacific ocean. 


Such vestiges have led pious travellers to a conclusion, that 
these several people must have had some unknown connection 
with the Jewish nation; and unbelieving philosophers deduce 

from them)a notion still more improbable—that similar follies 
have been the spontaneous growth of various soils. Whereas 


in faét, such resemblances are, for the most part, only the 
| . irs , 
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remains of what was once common to the whole human race, 
They are part of the stores of the antediluvian world trans- 
mitted by the patriarchs to their posterity. 


Of the civil arts, and the sciences of the primitive world 
which were thus preserved and transmitted, I shall offer 
some slight extraéts—the list may be abundantly enlarged 
by diligent. research. 


1. Agriculture and pasturage are recorded as occupations of 
‘the very first age: and these were, in a remarkable degree; 
the employments of Noah, Abraham, Job, and the other 
patriarchs i in the ages which succeeded’ the flood. The. im- 
mediate descendants of Noah, as well as of Cain, dwelt in 
tents and possessed cattle. 


2. The firstborn of human parents was also the first builder 
of acity; and the history of Babel affords a proof that the 
art of building was not forgotten. Noah must have been 
eminently skilled in this art, as well as in a multitude of 
others, which are necessarily subservient to it. ‘The great 
_ patriarch received only a few general instructions as to the 
form and dimensions of the ark. From these he was enabled 
‘to construct that enormous fabric, with such firmness and 
compactness as to resist the waters of a deluge which over- 
whelmed the world. We have no authority to assert that 
the art of naval architecture was new, but whatever progress 
may have been made in it, this design was vast: it far ex- 
ceeded any thing that has been ae in the docks 
of modern Europe. It must therefore have called in a num- 
ber of useful arts which are not expressly recorded, but which 
were undoubtedly handed down to the next generation. 


3. Some of the descendants of Cain, as I have already 
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remarked, invented metallurgy, and. instruéted artificers in 
Brass and. Iron; whilst others were cultivating the fine arts, 
and teaching men to handle the harp and the organ, both 
string and wind instruments. These arts were so far from 
being lost, that in the oldest picture of society after the 
deluge, we meet with “ Bows of steel, and molten Mirrors,” 
things which could never have existed, or have been renderea 
fit for use, without considerable skill in the tempering, com- 
pounding and polishing of metals. In the same book also, 
the harp and the organ, the identical kinds of instruments 
taught by Jubal, are repeatedly mentioned. Hence it appears 
that not only such arts as were indispensably necessary, but 
even the ornamental arts of the antediluvians, were caretully 


preserved. 


4. It has been noted. that Noah was acquainted with the - 
distin@ion of animals into clean and unclean.’ And this 
distin@tion was known before the flood; for it was the general 
rule by which he was to determine the number of each species 
to be admitted into the ark. Of every.clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, he took unto him by sevens, or seven pairs 
of each sort; and of the unclean, by single pairs. It is clear 
then: that the primitive ages had made some progress in the 
study of natural history: they had had their Linnei and their 
Buffons ; for when an observance of the’same distinétion of 
clean and unclean animals is enjoined to the Israelites 
(Lev. xi) we find that it'required and depended upon an ac- 
curate classification of the’ genera, agreeably to their several 
natural marks or charaéters. Thus quadrupeds were classed 
into 1. Those which were clovenfooted ‘and chewed the cud. 
2: Those which: were clovenfooted and chewed not the cud, 
3. 'Pliose which chewed the cud and were not clovenfooted. 
4: "Those which neither chewed’ the cud nor were cloven- 
footed: In like manner aquatic animals were distinguished 
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§nto 1. Such as had fins and scales. 2: Such as had fins 
and no scales. 3. Such as had scales and no fins. .4. Such 
as had neither fins nor scales. 


This classification may indeed appear rude and, simples 
when compared with the present systems; but all I contend 
for is, that the primitive world had discovered the rudiments or 
first principles of the sciencés, so far as to open the way for 
evadual improvement and more minute investigation, and that 
these rudiments were preserved by the family of Noah. Be- 
sides, as the preceding characteristics regarded only the ritual 
distinGtion of animals into clean and unclean, we are not, 
- from hence, warranted to conclude, that»a more elaborate 
- discrimination of the genera and classes was unknown to the 

! early ages. In the book of Job, we have observations upon 
the characters, dispositions” and habits. of, several animals, | 
such as the wild goat, the hind, the wild ass, the unicorn, 
the peacock, the stork, the ostrich, the horse, the hawk, the 
eagle, &c. and these observations are closely connected and 
intimately blended with those religious and moral sentiments 
which had constituted the wisdom of the former age. They 
must have descended together. And this may induce a belief 
that the study of nature had, in a peculiar degree, attracted 
the attention of the early generations. These studies must 
have embraced the vegetable as well as the animal kingdom. 
Our first parents remarked those trees which were pleasant to 
the sight, and those which were good for food. ‘The first 
husbandmen must have regarded the difference between the 
useful plants upon which they bestowed their labour, and the 
noxious ones which required to be eradicated. Their whole . 
skill in these matters must have arisen from) actual obser- 
vation: there was no established practice to which they could 
refer, As Adam eat bread in the sweat of his brow, he must 
haye studied the nature and proper culture of grain, And it 
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is probable that, not only the procuring of bread, but the 
planting of vineyards, and the preparation of fermented liquor: 
_were known long before the flood. » Atleast, we find them 
practised soon afterwards, while Noah and his three sons as yet 
constituted but one family and dwelt in the same tent: and 
the planting of a vineyard by the great patriarch is simply 
recorded, as a thing which belonged of course to the occu- 
pation of a husbandman. | 


5. The astronomical knowledge of the primitive ages and 
their computation of time haye afforded matter for much 
debate. Some learned men are of opinion, that the annual 
period ‘of the’ earth’s revolution and the succession of the 
seasons experienced a great change at the time of the deluge. 
There are those who produce authorities to prove that, the 
ancients ‘calculated only by lunar months, while others con- 
tend that their years consisted of 360 days and no more, 


May I offer a few slight and general hints upon these sub- 
jets? They are not the strictures of a man of science; but 
such as they are, with undissembled - dithidence they are. 
ii to the candid critic... 

. mea, 
The Seeupenisiy of the chi as vt their diligence im 
the pursuit of knowledge and their peculiar opportunities for 
repeated observation, forbid me to suppose that they could 
have been ignorant of the stated return of the seasons, and . 
of the true annual period, whatever it was in their time, 


It seems to me that an addition of 5 days and 6 hours, to 
the former period of the earth’s annual revolution, would have 
introduced great confusion into the whole solar:system; I . 
therefore conclude ‘that this period has remained the same 
frem the creation, The promise made. to Noah « J will not 
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again curse the ground any more for man’s sake——While 
the earth remaineth, , seedtime and harvest, and cold) and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease,” seems rather to imply the uninterrupted continuance. 
of an order of things already known, than, the commence- 
ment of a new and different order. 


Supposing that the course of nature was changed at the 
deluge, it must be obvious that n neither lunar months nor the 
year of 360 days could have been adequate to the purposes 
of agriculture or of pasturage. ‘They would by no means cor-\ 
respond with the stated returns_of the seasons. They could 
not have been retained for half a century, without producing: 
the greatest inconvenience, changing summer into winter, 
and suggesting the necessity of reformation, to a society in- 
fmitely more rude than the family of Noah. How are we then 
to account for the lunar months and the year of 360 days which 


occur in ancient authors! 


Some societies may hate eradually sunk into, such’ a state 
of’ rudeness, as to have little occasion for marking with pre- 
cision the length of the year,..they may therefore have 
neglected and forgotten the science of their ancestors. But 
in many cases, it is probable that the scantiness: or imper. 
feftion of ancient documents may haye betrayed, us. into 
some error upon this subject. A vague and familiar mede of 
‘expression, in which many people. uailbad themselves, may 
have occasioned a similar defect in those early authors. we 
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Thus, for instance, we call four weeks a month and a year 
atwelvemonth. A month with us is avery vague term. It 
implies 4 weeks, a lunation, the ninth part of the time of 
gestation, a calendar month of various lengths, &e. Ke, We 
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also. compute: the annual return of certain’ festivals, by the 
age of a‘certain moon, All this produces no error nor con- 
fusion. But had. such a seeming confusion, amongst any 
ancient people, fallen in’ the way of the Greek writers, what 
embarrassment) would their slight and superficial feces 
have occasioned to mah ae chronologers? : 


The vanity of several nations led them to ascribe to their 
own ancestors many of those inventions, and improvements | 
in science, “which were due to the primitive ages, and there- 
fore, to speak of a former. state of rudeness, which in. fact, 
had never existed amongst them:as distinct people. 


The early ages in general must have been acquainted with 
the solar period, which alone could be of use in the compu- 
tation of ‘years. For while we deny them this knowledge, it 
is yet’ granted that they had the use of cycles, by which their 
_ defeétive years were adjusted ‘to the course of:nature. If 
they knew: the: sum of 19, 30 or 60 years, could they have 

been ignorant of the extent of one? That their years were 
so adjusted is evident; for we find the same’ months con- 
stantly fall about the same season. Hesiod’s description 
Mine 0: Award, &C, Epy. ©. 322, can be applied only to the 
depth of winter, and therefore can have belonged only to 
years which, taken together, amounted to solar years. The 
Abib of» Moses, or Month of Green Corn, as the name im- 
plies; must have constantly returned after the vernal equinox, 
from the first time it received the name. -And this name 
could not have been new. It was not Egyptian, but either 
Hebrew: or Chaldaic;. the Israelites had therefore brought it 
with them) into Egypt. It had been’ known in the time of 
Abraham.» For'on the 14th of this month the children of 
Israel came out of Egypt, and, on the self same day, 430 years 
hefore, their great ancestor, Abraham had begua his pere- 
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gtination. The length of the solar year had then, been 
known from the days of Shem, who survived the commence- 
ment of Abraham’s sojourning about 75 years. Had this year 
been unknown; had the Epagones, or even the Bissextile 
been omitted, the month of Green Corn must, during that 
period of 430 years, have sometimes fallen in the beginning, 
and sometimes in the depth of winter, 


The Egyptians claim the Epagones,|and the accurate com- 
putation of time, as inventions of their own ancestors. | This 
claim may be granted, if we take their own account of the 
inventor. The first Thoth, amongst other things, calculated 
the annual period. We learn from Manetho, the celebrated 
Egyptian historian, who. relates, the genuine -traditions of his. 
nation, that this Thoth lived before. the flood. For; he. left 
his discoveries engraved upon certain columns, in -the sacred 
Dialect, and in Hieroglyphic Letters (where we may observe 
by the way that hieroglyphics, in any particular dialect, 
where Hieroglyphics representing, elementary sounds) and, 
after the deluge (another) Thoth (or philosopher),.the son. of 
Agathodemon. (Osiris or Mizraim) transcribed these inscrip- 
tions into books, and placed them in the sanétuaries of the 
Egyptian temples. dpud Euseb. prep. Ev. L.1.C.9; “What 
discoveries do the Egyptians boast of, which were: not OFIgi+ 
nally derived from the Great Thoth? Those ancestors of the 
Egyptians, who so eminently distinguished themsélves, were 
then antediluvians, , and conee quaPily the common parents:of 
all other nations. | 


When strangers spoke of the deluge, the Greeks imme- 
diately thought of Deucalion’s flood, which’ they: date in. the 
16th Century before Christ, but. which, in fact, could bath 
been no other than the flood ef Noah. 

Thoth is said to have left $6595 Rolls of his discoyeries, — 
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by which thé learned understand, periods of time which he 
had calculated: I find, by Philo Judeus, that the ancient 
Mystagogues regarded 100 as a perfeét number. As the parts 
which composed a perfeéi: whole: or as the number of units 
which’ constituted a complete series. If we regard” 100 parts 
as equal toa ‘complete diurnal revolution, then 36525 parts 
will amount ‘to 365 days and-6 hours: or if 100 years con- 
stitute a perfea age, agreeably to Philo’s ‘application of the 
number in*the case of Abraham, then 36523 will be the 
diurnal “revolutions comprehended in that age. This I con- 
sider asa more simple method of a¢counting. for the number 
of the Hermetic volumes, than by supposing a multiplication 
of cycles, which must mpiy much more than a true calcu- 
lation of the solr oe 


The ete had years, as théy are site by the Greeks, 
of 6, 4, or 3:Months. They may have divided the annual 
Circle into seasons, by inscribing some of their geometrical 
figures, as the Ane or’ the triangle, or else’ the square, 
touching at the 4 cardinal points: Still the complete circle 
remained the same. Is there nothing in the old testament to 
confirm the antiquity of this computation and the use of the 
Epagones? Job speaks (Chap. iii. 6.) of days joined to the 
year, exclusive’ of the number of the months. The Epa- 
gones appear then to have been known, out of Egypt, about 
the time'when Abraham settled in the land of Canaan, and 
during the life of the great patriarchs. Let us consider Noah’s 
year. In ‘the history of the deluge we have 5 successive 
months consisting altogether of 150 days, or 30 days each. 
I cannot conceive how such months could have been formed 
upon any lunar observation... Prom the first day of the tenth 
month, we have’ an enumeration of 61 days, together with” 
an unspecified period ‘of time, before the commencement of 
the succeeding year. A complete year in Noah’s days could 
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not then have) consisted of fewer than’ 12° ‘stich ‘months or 
360 days. ‘But if with the best eopies .of the 70, and with 
some other versions of credit; we date the G1 days from the 
frst of the Eleventh’ month, this point must be regarded as 
fully determined. . There will be i2 months and afew days 
ever, during which Noah waited. for the: return of the third 
dove, and before he removed the covering of the ark, :on the 
frst day of the first month of the new year. “And there is ~ 
the greatest probability in: favour of this reading: ; Noah 
already Anew that the waters were abated from off the ‘earths 
The question was: now,, whether the Earth produced any: 
thing, or whether: the dove would he compelled, by’ hunger 
to return to the ark. It is not to be supposed that after 
having, for some time, dispatched. ‘his weekly messengers, 
the patriarch should now wait 29 days to make this experl- 
ment; 3 dr 4 days must have been fully sufficient for’ the 
purpose. Would not these circumstances have: pointed out 
some error in the text, had no ancient version suggested and 
authorized its correction? Upon’. this authority we: have 
142 months of 30 days days each, and the Epagones, or in alk 
365 days. But how are we to account for the number and 
the precise length of the months? Perhaps something in the 
following manner. The first periodical phenomenon which 
attracted the notice of our first parents was probably the re- 
appearance of the moon, after the change: . The iteration: of 
the seasons, and the periodical, approach and retreat of the 
sun, with which the-seasons were obviously connected, must 
have also presented themselves to observation. It could not 
but be desirable. and useful to ascertain the period of these 
changes. ‘The moon was resorted to, as the first means of 
computation, and 12 lunations were found to come round 
nearer te the same point, than any other number: Hence the 
fwelce months. But these were very soon discovered to be toa 
short. The ebjecét in view was to abtain a-knowledge of the 
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'veturn-of the sun and the seasons. His course was then divided 
into 12 portions or signs, corresponding with the number of 
moons in the first, computation. ‘Each of these, portions was 
found to.consist of 30 days and a fraction; but as it would be 
inconvenient to divide a day, the whole number was retained, 
and the surplus added to complete the year. . 


The first idea of a year must haye been that of the return of 
the sun and the seasons to the same point. And from the 
visible revolution of the sun, men must have first. obtained 
months and years thus construéted. . Hence the Hebrew term 
for a year 43w unplies an Iteration ‘ Repetition, a, Return: to 
the same point.. This could have been no other than the 
return of the sun,and the seasons, The sun was the great 
- luminary which, by his regular course amongst the other lights 
or stars, was appointed to measure years. Gen. i, 14, 16. 


If the moon was first resorted to for the purpose‘of measuring; 
the sun’s course, it was soon found inadequate to the purpose. 
Its revolution had. no connection with the return of the seasons. 
It only served to suggest a division of the sun’s course into 12 
portions, — In most nations, of which any ancient records and 
traditions are preserved, we find that this division of the year, 
and the signs of the zodiac, by which. it was marked, were 
known from remote ages. T he discovery is claimed by several 
different nations, a circumstance which generally attends those 
inventions which were derived from the common parents.of the — 
nations. The history of the deluge is understood: to be recorded 
in the names- and delineations of some of the constellations. 
_It is not improbable that the Noachidw, assigned to.them new 
names and representations, in order, to. commemorate. this 
awful event, in the volumeof the heavens, which would be 
open to their posterity, in every region of the earth. . But with 
ho postdeluyian nation can astronomical studies have origi - 
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nated,’ Astronomical observations had ‘been “preserved at 
Babylon, for somewhat more than 19 centuries, before the 
eonquest of that city by ‘Alexander. ‘Fhey had’ therefore 
commenced from the very time when, agreeably to our chro- 
nology, the sons. of men — began to dwell in ir land of 
Shinar. Mae 


_ Before their removal into that country, they could have had 
no observations calculated for the latitude of Babylon, and 
their date, from this very w#ra,‘ absolutely proves that the 
science was not the discovery of the inhabitants, but that they 
brought it with them, from their former residence amongst the 
‘mountains of Ararat, where the antediluvian astronomy had 
already been adjusted to the circumstances of time and place.’ 
An investigation and discovery of the principles of the science 
must necessarily have preceded a series of just observations. 


The antiquity of this’ stady may be inferred ‘from the book 
of Job, where several stars and constellations are mentioned, 
in connection with observations upon the seasons, ‘and as parts 
of the works of God, which had been pointed out PY the searcla’ 
of the great fathers of the human race. 3 


The Mosaieal years from the Creation cannot, one with 
another, have fallen much short of solar revolutions, which 
were evidently the measure of calculation in the time of Noah: 
for the age of this patriarch rather exceeds an avarage of the 
ages of his progenitors. 


From their common ancestors then, the several nations may 
have derived the rudiments of astronomy, and a pretty exact 
lmowledge of the annual period. Different societies may, for 
the regulations of festivals and for various purposes, have’ 
employed lunar calculations, and reckoned from the age of a’ 
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moon which appeared after a certain equinox or solstice, ot 
after the rising of a certain star; but such calculations were 
adjusted by cycles so as not materially to affeét the truth of 
chronology. If we find a people acquainted only with lunar 
months, or only with years of 360 days, that people must 
have fallen, at some period, into a state of rudeness far below 
the standard of the primitive ages. 

6. A great philosopher of our own days accounts for the 
marine substances found in various parts of the earth, by 
_ supposing that, at the deluge, the primeval continent sub- 
sided, and the bed of the old ocean heaved itself above the’ 
waters so as to constitute the present habitable world. This 
hypothesis may not be devoid of truth, yet I think it ought to 
be received with caution and great limitation. There can be 
no doubt that great local alterations took place when the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up. Yet it appears to me 
that the universal deluge was not so much directed against the 
earth itself, as against the lives of its inhabitants, and that the 
general face of the globe, as to its grand features, was not 
materially changed. As to the marine substances, which are 
seldom entire, we must recolleét that the great deep covered 
the earth at the time of the creation, and the waters may have 
_ begun to form the embryo of thei productions, before they 
were wholly gathered together into one place. |The unpe-~ 
tuous currents of the deluge may have forced upward some of 
the younger fry, which partly came to maturity, in the shoal- 
waters upon the sides of the mountains, duri ng the continuance 
and gradual subsiding of the flood. And in other instances; 
the bursting of the internal abyss may have forced up moun- 

tains and large islands, from the bottom of the ocean, 
| crowned with their unknown inhabitants. 
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that the general face of the earth was not transformed, we 
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have several reasons to believe. We find traditions in many 
countries, that certain. mountains, rivers, and even cities had 
survived the deluge, or, at least, that new cities were built 
upon the site of the old ones, and retained their names.. What+ 
ever credit may be given tothe particulars of such traditions, 
their whole sum, and their great geographical extent, suffi- 
ciently declare the general opinion of antiquity upon this 
subject; and it is a subject, upon which it may be supposed, 
that some bistorical truth survived. 


Moses describes the branches of the river of Eden, which 
had existed from the Creation, by their names and courses, 
as known in his own time. No circumstance could possibly 
have constituted the identity of these rivers, but the identity 
of the country through which they flowed. It is evident then 
that the part of the old continent which formed the cradle of 
the human race, and the centre of antediluvian population, 
survived the deluge. Why should we think otherwise of those 
remote regions, which must have been less obnoxious to the 
Divine displeasure ? i 
_ It appears that even the trees were not wholly eradicated, 
that their vegetative power was not destroyed, and that the» 
productions of the earth were not re-created, but gradually 
recovered. For no sooner had the waters left the surface of 
the ground than the olive-trees began to put forth leaves, - 
«And the dove came to Noah in the Evening, and lo! in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off.” It must have been a 
leaf in full vegetation, otherwise it could not have been dis= 
tinguished from the leaf of a branch-which had floated upon. 
the waters. But though the dove found dry land, and trees 
producing leaves, she found-as yet no proper sustenance, and 
therefore was compelled to return—a necessity to which she 
was not reduced at: her next visit, when vegetation was further 
advanced. 
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It isnot then improbable that many ruins of the works of 
men—such works as had» been designed to outlive theix 
antediluvian. constructors, may ‘have survived the deluge.— 
Such remains may have suggested to Nimrod and his associates 
the idea of making brick, and ereéti ng the tower of Babel: 
Without some leading hint, we can hardly conceive that - 
mankind were then in an apt situation to. embrace so vast a- 
design. The mutual cohortations of the children of men— 
~ © Go to, let us make brick and burn them thoroughly,” clearly 
imply that they were previously acquainted with the durable 
nature of brick, and with the method of preparing it. 


At any rate, large countries retained ‘after the deluge the 
situation they had occupied before. They must have been 
‘recognized by Noah. And ‘it appears in fact that, in azter 
ages, the geography of the old world was not wholl y forgotten. 
The site of Paradise is minutely described, by its relative 
position to. cértain, streams -that traversed well-known regions. 
The residence ‘of Cain, in the land of Nod, on the East of 
Eden, a land known in the time of Moses, is pointed out; and 
the name and situation of his city, the oldest city in the world, 
are still upon record: Noah could not then have been igno- 
rant.of the general extent-and. nature of the patrimony he left 
to his offspring. He must have had some knowledge of the - 
face'of the/earth, as far as it had been known and inhabited 
before the flood. He had dwelt upon it for a space of six 
hundred: years. He must have known how its various regions 
were divided by seas, rivers and mountains, He must have 
‘heard. something of the nature, temperature and extent of 
these regions. Accordingly he appears to. have been aware of 
the disproportion of the lot assigned to Japheth, when he pros 
serhaea onan ses that God shall enlarge him.” | 


Tn the days of Peleg, who was born about a. century after 
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the deluge and died ten years before Noah; we are told 
obliquely that the earth was divided. The manner in which © 
this event is touched upon by Moses shews that the circum- 
stances of it were familiarly known in his time. » But our 
accounts of it are rather scanty. In one other passage, the 
sacred historian alludes to the time, “ When the Most High 
divided to the nations their inheritance.” From these passages 
we may colle& that, by a Divine deeree, there was a solemn 
division of the countries amongst the descendants of Noah. 
‘This division took place in the time of the great: patriarch, 
and there can be no doubt but it was conducted under his 
inspection, and ascertained by lot, as we find a similar . 
division of the land of Canaan amongst the Israelites. 

ods’ 

Throughout Gen. c. x. Moses is not speaking of a coms 
pulsory, separation of families; but of a regular division of the 
earth amongst the Noachide. “ The sons of Japheth—By 
these were the isles of the gentiles divided, an their Lands.— 
The sons of Ham—in their countries and in their natzons.— 
The sons of Shem—in their lands, after their nations.. These 
are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, 
in their nations: and by these were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood.” v. 2, 5, 20, 31, 32. 4% 

The name of Peleg gives occasion to specify, the time; 
when the land was divided, not when the people were scattered 
abroad. The narrative of this division is interrupted only by 
the incidental account of the rebellion and ambition of 
Nimrod, the subject of which is resumed and its consequences 
described chap. xi. If Nimrod’s kingdom comprized the 
whole of mankind, their scatterimg abroad must have been, 
cach into his land, agreeably to the previous division; but itis 
sufficiently evident that Nimrod’s empire was not universal.— 
Ashur, Elam, Mizraim, Canaan, Gomer, Javan and many 
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pthers, ‘certainly retired with, atleast, part of’ their families. 
In.a subsequent, age we find: amongst the children) of Canaan 
many. little settlements of .Amakins or Giants, But that was 
not. the general description of the Canaanites. ,. They were not 
all. Anakings murtalls et Jo bet. , 


“The eas of the. aia. ear wes was apn th acces Indivi- 
duals, perhaps of each family, experienced this confusion and 
afterwards carried it-with them into all lands, whither they were 
dispersed.. We say, the peace of all. Europe is disturbed, when 
only the minds and actions of certain descriptions of men are 
jrkegulanly affected, 


The Masthes retained some traditions of such a distribu- 
tion. », The Phoenician. Historian says that Cronus (the. Hus- 
bandman) bestowed upon Thoth the Kingdom of Egypt, and 
upon Minerva that of Attica. Hesiod speaks of a gencral-as- 
signmient-by: lot, to all the sons of Heaven and Earth, and 
adds that the Titans were, permitted to enjoy their portion, 
according ;to, the former, distribution, which was made in. the 
beginning. ‘Theog. 390-425. 
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The very idea of Noah’s dividing the land amongst his des- 
cendants, necessarily presupposes. his. knowledge of the land 
that was to be so divided. He must have described the several 
shares, their extent and boundaries, by certain names, And 
these, in general, could have been no other than the names 
by which the same regions, rivers and mountains had been 
already known to him, and consequently » which they had 
borne before the flood. Thus may we e account for the identity 
of the names of several streams and mountains, in ancient 
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* See many and strong authorities for a general division by lot, Bryant® 
Analysis i iil, ee and Holwell?s Mythol, Diét. v v. Earth, 
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geography, from India to. Britain, and from the Northern 
- Ocean to the middle of Africa, The names must have’ been 
descriptive, in the primitive language, and several streams and 
mountains must have come under the ‘same description.— 
From the time of this general allotment, it seems to have 
been a common practice for men to distinguish themselves 
and their children by the name of their patrimony or estate. 
Hence Moses, in his genealogies of the early ages, frequently 
gives us the names of cities and distri@ts, or names descriptive 
of local and relative situations, instead of the proper names of 
es tt = = 


The declaration of this distribution seems ta have been 
made after the human race had assembled in the land of 
Shimar ( After Cronus came into the land of the South. Sanchon.) 
The founding of the kingdom of Nimrod, The Son of Rebellion, 
and the enterprize of those Children of men who joined his 
"party, was in direét opposition to the Divine decree. It was 
lest they should be scattered abroad, or to prevent the execution 
of a purpose already known and declared; but’ not as yet 
carried into effet. The topic will be resumed in the ‘course 
' pf my sketches, | EERIE SE EE PPR a 


IV. 
On the Antiquity of writing. 


"TV urre ean be little doubt that the primitive ages pos- 
sessed some means, beside oral tradition, of recording and 
perpetuating their several branches of knowledge, but re= 
specting the nature of these means, we are left somewhat in 
the dark. It is universally allowed that no human device 
could have answered this purpose better than alphabetical 
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writing.) Were the carly ages acquainted with an alphabet ? 
This has been a great question. Amongst some ancient and 
modern nations, we find picture writing, hieroglyphical re-_ 
presentations, or else arbitrary signs of ideas, employed as 
the general means;of preserving meimorials., But, whether any 
of these are the remains of/a primitive art, or the resources of 
those societies which had. forgotten the accomplishments of 
their forefathers;,.is another question. Our lower order of me- 
chanics and labourers, who have never been taught to write, 
-asé a'variety of marks and figures, to record their little trans- 
ations: And if one of these families were removed to a se- 
-questered island, and excluded from other society, this would 
become their established mode of writing, though they were 
| descended from a people who had the use.of an alphabet. 


The sacred volume has given us no express information, 
relative to the antiquity of an alphabet. It has been the opi-. 
nion of same eminent men, that this important expedient was 
Divinely communicated to Moses, when he received the tables 
of the law upon Mount Sinai. But it is clear from the 
testimony of Moses himself, that this opinion is erroneous. 
Of this, the following proofs have been urged; and, for my 
own part, | cannot but regard them as incontrovertible.* We 
are informed (Ex. xvii.) that Amalek came and fought with 
Israel. in Rephidim, and was there overcome. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, “ Write this for a memorial in a book, and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua, for | will-utterly put out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven.” As this record 
related. exclusively to Amalek, it might be concluded that the 
command write ths was given in Rephidim, immediately atier 
the a and before Israel. had come. near to Mount Sinak. 

* For several of these observations, I am n indebted to Asile, on writing : 
But I quote from memory. 
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‘But the context is decisive. Moses built an altar’ Giagabaht- 
dim) and called the name of it Jehovah-Nissi; for he said, 
« Because the Lord hath sworn, that the Lord will have war 
with Amalek, from generation to generation: Moses knew, 
therefore, what was meant by @ Book, and was acquainted 
with the nature of Memorials; the art of Writing, and of 
Reading or rehearsing out of memorials, before the delivery 
of the sacred tables. Again (Ex. xxviii.) Moses is commanded 
to take two onyx stones and grave upon them the names of 
the children of Israel—* With the work of an engraver m 
stone, LIKE the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the 
two stones, with the names of the children of Israel.” In the 
same chapter, he 1s further commanded to engrave twelve 
stones, with the names of the children of Israel, according to 
their names, like the engravings of a signet. In these passages 
we have a constant reference to a well known art of engraving 
names upon signets; and these engravings cannot be regarded 
as cyphers or mere hieroglyphical symbols; for (v. 36) we find 
another command to make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon it, like thé engravings of a signet, “ HOLINESS TO 
THE LORD.” This cannot possibly mean any thing else - 
than writing in Words and in Letters: and all these com- 
mands were given, before the first tables were delivered. 


It is then an indisputable fa@, that books or memorials. m 
writing, and consequently reading, were things well under- 
stood before the giving of the sacred tables. These tables 
certainly consisted of alphabetical writing, and the preceding 
inscriptions were undoubtedly of the same kind) and i: the 
same charaéter: Otherwise the introduétion of a mew and 
sacred mode of writing must soon have rendered the former, 
and less perfect mode obsolete; and the names upon the gem6 
and the golden plate must have become obscure and. unintel+ 
higible. ih = . 
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But in this age, the art.of writing could not have been a 
recent invention. The engraving of names upon signets is 
referred to, as a thing publicly known; and suiely, the first 
essays in writing had not been made m precious stones.— 
Signets were used by the Israelites before they went down into 
Egypt, and it is not improbable that they were inscribed.— 
Their inscriptions must have been in simple characters, adapted 
to the subject and the space which the gems afforded; whereas 
the letters in general use in Egypt seem to have consisted of 
the representations of animals, and other productions of nature. 
In some oud Asiatic alphabets, we still discover letters in the 
figures of certain quadrupeds, and exactly similar to some of 
the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian obelisks. Such characiers 
may have been liable to abuse, amongst a people so prone to 
idolatry as the Israelites were, and for this reason, it may have 
been commanded that the more simple alphabet of the en- 
grayer of signets should be used in preference. | 


In the book of Job, we find the antiquity of writing asserted 
in a manner no less positive. In one passage, that illustrious 
sufferer complains, “ Thou writest bitter things against me, 
and makest.me to possess the iniquity "of my youth.” Ju 
another, he exclaims, “ Oh! that my words were now written, 
Oh! that they were printed in a book! (stamped, as on the 
Babylonian bricks?)—that they were graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock for ever!” Were writing is not spoken of 
as a. new invention. . It must have been an art long established, 
before its various, forms, uses and properties could have been » 
_so well understood. In the time of Job, it was applied, as-at 
present, to the taking of minutes of trivial circumstances or 
wreting.of bitter things; the recording of greater events in 
books, and the preserving a lasting memorial of what is 
very remarkable, in: public inscriptions. It must have been 
one of those arts which are ascribed to the search of the fathers 
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of the human race. Had there been “any just grounds for 
ascribing the invention to'a Divine communication on Mount 
Sinai, it is impossible but that some notice would have’ been 
taken of so wonderful an event. We should have had some 
hint of the Great lawgiver’s instriiétions. Every circumstance 
of the giving of the law is minutely recorded, but not a word 
has been found to this purpose. On the contrary,  the- 
Israelites appear to have been readers in general. Each of 
_the princes looks upon, and discriminates the rod which bore 
his own name (Numb. xvii.) : 


Again: such a circumstance as the origitial communication 
of writing must have been notorious to the whole assembled 
nation. A thing so remarkable, and of such magnitude, 
could not have been forgotten. Some Allusion to it, at'least, 
would have occurred in the subsequent writings of the old-tes- 
tament; but nothing appears. The vanity of the more modern 
Jews would have disposed them to claim the discovery; but 
their traditions uniformly ascribe it to the first age of man. 

It may be demanded—How happens it, if the art of writing 
tvas really understood by the primitive ages, that Moses has 
not recorded the name of its gatas arenes other antedi- 
‘luvian instructors? 


To this it may be answered, That the Mosaic history of tlie 
Antediluvians‘is a mere epitome. The historian records ‘only 
the inventions of one family, that of Cain. His catalogue 
must have omitted many great arts which the Antediluvians 
possessed. Who was the first carpenter or the first weaver? 
Had the descendants of Cain actually invented writing, yet its 
progress to perfection, from its first simple rudiments, may 
have been so gradual, that Moses could not ascertain ‘the 
name of its first inventor; and he records no invention, where 
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he has not 4n opportunity of adding this citeumstance. His 
design seems to, have been, not so much to mark the antiquity 
of the arts. known in his time, as to preserve a memorial of 
eminent, persons; more particularly in that family which was 
now. wholly cutoff, from the face of the earth. 4 Dy 


But why has ndt Moses mentioned, or alluded to ancient 
writings, in some passage of his history helprte the xvii chap. 


of Exodus? 


Tfiit van wivtnin that no ait sacpdicanpneniudctnie made, it 
may be replied that the subjeét may not have come unme- 
diately in his way, and that it was not the custom of writers, 
far less ancient than Moses, to’ be minute in quoting their 
authorities, 


But we are not certain that Moses has not both alluded to, 
and expressly mentioned writings, of a date long prior to his 
own time. In the historical part of the sacred scripture, we 
frequently find references to. the authority of books which are 
no longer extaut, Such historial parts were therefore com- 
piled from the materials of earlier writers, and not communi- 
cated to the authors of the present volumes, by immediate inspi- 
ration. It is sufficient in this case to believe, that the Divine 
spirit directed the’ judgment of these authors, and disposed 
them to examine with diligence, and record, nothing but the 
_ truth. | 


The book of Genesis, if we except the account of the © 
creation, consists of matter purely historical, or such as might 
have come within the compass of human research, and have 
been recorded:in history. . And Moses no where declares that 
he derived it from any other source. No part of itis intro- 
. duced ith: the solemn form, “ The Lord apabe unto Moses:” 
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We have it-simply as a brief introduction 'to the history of the — 
Israelites, and’ the promulgation of the law.°. Between: the 
several portions of this introduétory history, a considerable 
difference ‘of style has been remarked.” ‘They  differ'in this 
respect from each other, and from the usual style of Moses in 
his subsequent writings, 


In the ‘several portions of this primitive history; the same 
events are recapitulated, to the same general effect,’ but with 
new and peculiar circumstances. This is a thing not usual in 
the original ‘and entire composition” of ‘dre author: It:has 
rather the char acter of a collection of documents, - | 


| The severali portions are also distinguished by such’ appro- 
priate titles as, in any other volume of antiquity, would be ac- 
knowledged to point out the beginning of detached compo- 
sitions. ‘ 


Thus chap. i. and to v. 4, chaiso. ii, contains teh history of 
the creation, and the institution’ of the sabbath. — 


Then. follows another brief history of the creation, the 
-garden of Eden and the fall of man, with an exordium which 
intimates a distinét and independent composition. “These are 
the generations of the heaven and the esis ” &e. -This book 
concludes with chap. iii. 


It is remarkable that the only term for the Divine Being, in 
the former of these portions, is Elohim, God, which is re- 
“peated 35 times. In the latter portion, excepting in °the 
“conversation of Eve with the serpent, it is’ Jehovah Elohim, 
the Lord God, which is also repeated 20 times.9» 


In chaps: iv. which contains the history of Cain’ and Abel, 
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ahd of ‘the descendants of the former, the sacred’ name is 
Jehovah, without any variation, ae eree once; in a soni 


of Eve.’ 


The use of these terms as here described is, I think, a pecu- 
liarity which could not’ well’ have happened, in the original 
and entire composition of one age, one country, arid one ‘man. 
For however the mysterious meaning of the terms themselves 
may be discriminated, yet Elohim iu the first chapter, and 
Jehovali Elohim, in the second and third, are evidently used 
ma synonymous sense, and eee the same operations are 
ascribed to them. 


Chap. v. begins with an appropriate title, which more pax- 
+tieularly indicates a distinét’ and independent’ composition. — 
“ This is the Book (or Record) of the generation of Adam.” 
Here again, the history of the ‘creation of man is briefly 
recited, as an introduction to this separate book, which is 
complete in its kind; for it begins from the. creation and 
concludes with the birth of the sons of Noah. “May it not be 
regarded as a transcript from an authentic genealogical table 
or pedigree, which had Abies sae pve kept in the family of 
this pawiarelr P | : 


We have afterwards—* These are the generations of Noah” 

“ These ‘are the generations of the sons of Noah,” &c. ' These 
things I cannot but consider as internal proofs,» that Moses 
has not only alluded to writings which existed before his own 
time, but has adtually given us ‘transcripts of some’ of the 
compositions of the primitive ages: and that the book of 
* Genesis, like’other historical parts of the scripture, consists in 
a great measure of compilations from more’ early documents: 
May not these several Books, which recapitulate the same 
évents, and the matter of which has not been wholly forgotten 
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hy the heathens, be regarded’ as so many primitive: records, 
adding mutual strength to each other, and refleéting mutual. 
light, in the same manner as the books of Kings and Chro= 
nicles, oii the narratives of the four Evangelists? 


If we duly besides thd spatter contained in the book of 
Genesis, I think we shall be led to conclude that much of it. 
must necessarily have been collected from prior documents. 
For example (Gen. xxii. 20.) Abraham receives. information 
respecting the family of his brother Nahor.. No reason is — 
given why it was told Abraham: nor does any. thing imme- 
diately follow, as a consequence of such information. | But as 
the account related to Abraham’s family, we are left to 
‘conclude, that he recorded it; and, upon his authority, Moses 
preserves the record. He gives it not as a subject of revela-. 
Jation, nor as the result of his enquiry amongst the descendants 
of Nahor,, nor yet does he content himself with, registering 
the simple fact, but he tells us what had been told Abraham at 
such a time. At a distance of 400, years, he transcribes. the 
names of Nahor’s eight sons in due order, with some particular 
circumstances respecting them, as it had been told Abraham, 
and therefore, as it must have been recorded in some memo- 
rials in Abraham’s family. Moses must have possessed a very 
exaG detail of the transa@ions of Abraham’s time. Hence 
the circumstantial account of the expedition of the four kings, 
of that patriarch’s treaties with the princes of the land in which 
he sojourned, of his sacrifices, and of the promises. he 
received, and the allusion (Ex. xii.) to the year, the month, and 
the very day ow which he began, his peregrinations. 


In confirmation, of the opinion advanced above, it may be 
observed, that history furnishes no instance of an exact chro- 
nology having been: preserved, for a series of ages, by any 
people wha were totally illiterate. Relative dates, and the 
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enumeration of months and days, would soon become unma- 
nageable in oval tradition: and.the precise: length of mens’ 
lives, and their age at the birth: of their children, are circum- 
stances not. likely. to. have been: the :subject of . immediate 
revelation to’ Moses. Yet :hisichistory,.of the primitive world 
preserves an, unbroken. chain of chronology, from the creation. 

Sacred and profane writers:/have mentioned an ancient mode 
of recording: faéts by means of nails fixed in pieces of timber 
or notches cut in sticks; but if these customs were capable of 
preserving historical facts, connected with their dates, for 25 
centuries, we must\regard them as, in. some manner, equiva- 
lent to the use of letters; and I trust I shall be able to o\prove 
in the ensuing ara that this was the case. 


_ The enumeration ‘ok laatvalechacabe ‘ ‘the ‘history, of the 
deluge; clearly points out the early use of letters, or of some- 
thing eg aes to letters. bir ! 


“Here we ea upon boil, the particular month; and the 
day of the month, upon which the rain began—the number 
of days it continued—the period during which the earth was 
covered—the day on which the -ark first rested—on which’ 
the tops of the mountains were first seen—on which the. face 
of the ground: was first observed to be dry, and on which Noah 
and his family descended. from the ark; with several other 
particulars.” Surely, all this must have been collected from an 
exact register, kept at the time, and committed to writing, by 
those who were.actually present... Would it not be detracting 
from the credit of the history to think otherwise? 


| Here again, « Moses records ‘not the phenomena of the 
deluge, ‘as simple :facts, but he records) them, as they had 
heen see and observed by. Noah. He does not. tell us upon 
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what day the mountains first emerged from the waters,’ but 
upon what day their tops were seen.. ‘We are informed indeed 
that “In the 601st year, ‘om the first day of the first month, 
the waters were dried up from off the earth.” Bat how was 
this known? The sacred historian informs us—On that day: 
«* Noah removed the covering ‘of the ark, and: looked, ‘and: 
behold the face of the ground was dry.” It is then recorded 
upon the authority of Noah's observation. »— isiatoust 


T would remark another minute circumstance in this history,’ 
which tends) forcibly to the same point.: The waters are said) 
to have prevailed 15 cubits upwards, and the mountains were 
covered. Now mountains are so various in their height, that, 
if by this passage we are simply to understand that the waters 
were 15 cubits higher than the mountains, it can mean nothing: 
The waters must have been much deeper, over the mountains 
of Ararat, before they could hade reached the top of the Alps. 
And the mountain where the ark rested could not haye been 
an’ inaccessible peak; it must have afforded a practicable 
descent for man and beast. | noch Stee ong 


- But Jet us recolle& that the whole depth of the ark was 30: 
cubits. In order to give its motion a due steadiness on the 
flood, and at the same time, to afford a sufficient access of 
air to the middle and lower story, through: the window that 
was in its side, we must suppose that, together with its freight, 
it drew about 15 cubits, or half its own depth, of water... Yet 
it was lifted up from the earth, it floated: over, the summits 
of the hills, without touching. them, till the seventh month; 
when it zndicated an abatement of the waters; by! resting upon. 
a mountain of Ararat: and this happened upwards of two 
months before the top of any other neighbouring mountain 
was seen. ‘These circumstances must have» been minutely, 
observed by Noah, and from them, he must-have collected, 
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that the waters were 15 cubits.deep over those mountains. 
Here then is one particular, in the history of the deluge, 
evidently derived from actual observation, and recorded to 
posterity by those who had relnarked the circumstance upon 
ste spot. 


If t to all these presumptive arguments of the high antiquity 
‘of writing, we add, that the most ancient nations, in various 
parts of ‘the world, those which were first regularly settled, 
and were most tenacious of their primitive customs and 
institutions, such as the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Egyp- 
tians, the ‘Phrygians, the ‘Pelasgi, the Indians and the 
Turdetani- are found to have possessed the art of alphabetical 
writing > and that several of thése societies regarded letters as 
coeval with the nation itself, if not with the human race, we 
shall have abundant reason to conclude, that letters were 
. certainly known to mankind before the separation of familics, 
and very probably ‘before the deluge. We need not tigh 
pronounce the tradition of the Jews, respecting the Jearning 
of the pfimitive world, altogether vain and fanciful, nor the — 
apostle 1 unfounded in his quotation of the papas of raha 
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the seventh from Adam. : va 


Pidure-writing and arbitrary signs of ideas may have been 
the resource of ‘societies which had forgotten the use of 
letters, or, in other nations, they may have been used toge- 
ther with letters, for compendium, for secrecy, for ostentation 
or ornament. We still retain’ their use in astronomy, 
algebra, numerals, marks of patises or reference, and abune 
dance of other instances. 


Conditions of m men tm ‘primitice society— The separation e the 
, | Noagchide. mpsienes, Sis ake Mow 
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Fa a same be pothesis which regarded man, ‘in his. pris 
mitive and natural state, as placed extra ciwitatem, or in the 
condition of an unconnected savage, has furnished occasion ; 
to some late theorists to contend for the Rights of Man, to 
insist upon an equality of condition, and to assert the unlaw- 
fulness of every degree of authority, which has. not been 
personally acknowledged or virtually conceded. I must. 
confess myself not so much of a. philosopher or politician as 
to perceive the principles upon which this dodirine can be ° 
maintained, 

if all the children of nature have an equal, claim a her 
bounty, then the brute creation, every thing that breathes, 
must be placed upon an equal footing with mankind, 


If a mere endowment with reason. constitute a title to 
pre-eminence, then women and children must rank with men, 
not only in an equality of condition, but in an immunity 
from. all controul which is not conceded, and in, the right | 
of delegating or exercising authority, 


Kf the prerogative of man be urged, upon the plea of 
superior mental powers, it must be recollected that men differ 
from each other, in this respeét, no less than in the established 
gradations of society, 
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Tn vain should our theorists appeal to the precedent and 
authority ‘of history: for’no such things as an‘éqnality of 
conditions, and an avowed equality of rights, can‘ be traced, 
or even supposed to have existed in civil life. And even in the 
most savage nations, where society is not conneéied by any 
laws that’ extend beyond ‘single families, excepting the law 
of custom, it will be found: that, in those’ families, authority 
and subordination are understood and admitted, “The same 
distinGtion obtains’ in respect of rights. The son who kills 
the bear or the seal; has a right to feast with his father upon 
the train; but the indolent brother, who refuses to join in the 

enterprize, has ‘no claim to come in for his share of the 


spoil. 


This j is exadily analogous to the distingtion of rights, which 
“is acknowledged in society, and it points out a necessary 
discrimination between ‘social rights, and those “which are 
properly natural. To those gifts which nature bestows in 
common to all her children, they have an equal right, such 
as breathing the vital air, seeing the light of ‘the’ sun, Of 
drinking of the current; but of such things as are either 
acquired or protecied by social regulations, society must have 
a right to dispose, agreeably to its laws: “And snch laws 
necessarily suppose authority, and consequently the duty of 
submission; permission, and consequently ‘the power of 
yestraint ; relative connecuions, and therefore, ~ -yelative 
conditions, , 


. It follows then that, ever since mankind began to live in 
society, authority and subordination, agreeably to some 
certain rules, together with a variety of conditions, must have 
existed i in the world, And this has been, according to the 
testimony of the sacred historian, from the day upon which 
God created man upon the earth, 
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When marriage was instituted between our ;first’-pardhts, 
a social and relative conreétion was formed. At this. time 
indeed, there could be. no great idiyersity of conditions; yet 
authority and subordination were established, not as the result 
of a deliberative compact, but,by, a positive decree of God 
and nature: Eve submitted) with affection to the generous 
dominion of er husband, Adam: possessed a like authority 
over his ‘children. It was from under. the protection of his 
parents, and from the society of his brothers and sisters who, 
by this time might be pretty numerous, that. Cain was forced 
to retire, when he complained that his punishmept was more 
than he could bear—because he was driven out from the face 
of the earth, and was doomed to be a fugitive and a wanderer. 


While the human race consisted but. of one family, the 
authority of the, chief was necessarily only patriarchal, or con- 
fined to his own relations and descendants... Such was the case 
in the days of Adam and of Noah. But the patriarch’s power, 
from which there was no appeal, was not. necessarily trans- 
mitted in the line of seniority... Several instances are recorded i 
of the. patriarchal privilege, to .set aside. the claim of 
primogeniture,. to delegate,.his. authority to, either of his 
children and /constitute him the chief among his brethren : 
And also todetermine, and declare the condition of the 
several branches of his descendants. . Thus Noah gave the 
chief blessing to Shem, his second son, and doomed the soy 
of Ham to be servant of servants to his brethren, 


{t may here be observed that, as Noah and his sons knew 
what was meant by a condition of servitude, they. must haye 
been acquainted with such a condition before the flood: And 
as the children of Ham. were ‘to serve the children of Shem 
and Japheth, it is clear that Noah did not regard all authority 
unjust, which was. not strictly patriarchal; when mankind 
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should have ceibtinied upon the earth, one family mit 
exercise 'a lawful dominion over another family. This must 
have occurred to. Noah, as a natural consequence of the pro- 
gressive state of society, and as a necessar y repetition of what 
had taken place in the primitive world. 


For great kingdoms and states appear to have been formed 
amongst the antediluvians. They had their heroes and their 
conquerors, for such | apprehend were the giants which were 
in the earth in those days, who became mighty men, which 
were of old men of renown. Moses has not thought proper to 
enlarge upon the renown ofthese mighties, yet his oblique 
manner of speaking plainly alludes to some known history of 
them. They are not reprehended for the possession. but the 
abuse of power. The general history of the antediluvians had 
not then been totally lost. 


Several heathen nations retained some fragments of this 
history for many ages. ‘The Greek and Roman mythologists 
give us details of the ations, of certain giants before the flood, 
but the story.is spoiled by embellishment. The genuine works 
of Berosus, as we are told by Syncellus, contained. the reigns 
of ten kings of Chaldea before the flood. This was the exa& 
number of the patriarchs from Adam to Noah, both inclusive. 
Their residence seems to’ have, been in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates, 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter, may then haye done no new 
_ thing upon the earth, when he established a kingdom in 
Babylonia. The formation and maintaining of kingdoms and 
governments, whether good or bad, must suppose on the one 
hand, -a diversity of conditions, and, on ‘the. other, a. consi= 
derable progress,in civilization, and the exercise.of many. arts, 
which could not but be, useful.and ornamental to society. 
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‘Upon the whole, we find'that the ages from the creation 
down to the deluge were not distinguished merely by the 
depravity of their morals, but also by their extensive acquisi- 
tions, in the various branches of useful knowledge, and by the 
first developement of the forms and conditions of social life ; 
and that the great patriarch of the new world took care to 
preserve the valuable attainments of former ages, and transmit 
them to his descendants, when the Most High divided to the 
nations their inheritance: Which memorable event took 
place in his own days and under his inspection. n89, of 

It may ‘be objected that, however general and successful 
the search of the antediluvians may have been; yet Noah’s 
information ‘may not have been co-extensive, but’confined: to — 
certain branches of knowledge. But will not a consideration 
of the peculiar circumstances of this: patriarch, in a great 
measure, over-rule the objection ¢ 


For 120 years before the flood, he had been apprized of the 
Almighty’s ‘purpose to destroy the old world, and to renovate 
the human race in his offspring. This must have induced 
him to employ much of this time in considering: the. acquisi- 
tious of the’ age, in acquainting himself with numberless 
particulars;**which ' are not expressly: recorded; ' in. discrimi- 
nating between thegdod and the bad, and in treasuring up all 
the knowledge which could be of real value, and» conducive 
to the well being of future generations. And after the great 
éatastrophe of the primitive’ world, he must have used the 
inost effectual’ means for the perpetuating of this knowledge 
amon?st his posterity. oh t TE, yao" 


~° Accordingly we find that, in the next succeeding age, there 
were wise men who made it thei business to communicate the 
treasures of wisdom which they derived frony their’ fathers-— 
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* Which wise men have told from their fathers (and have 
not hid i) unto whom mesa the. earth was ve Job vii. 
and Xv. | | 


It appears then that, at no period from the creation to the 
distribution of the earth amongst the descendants of Noah, 
can savage life be regarded as the natural or the actual state 
of mankind. During’ this series of ages, the arts and occu- 
pations of civil life were regularly cultivated and advanced, 
and’ social, moral and. religious obligations were generally 
understood, though not uniformly respected. 


int yeee valuable acquisitions could not. fail of being trans- 
mitted, ‘by the fathers of the nations, to their respective 
families, which settled in the various regions of the earth. 


The ‘early separation of mankind, and their distribution 
over the face of the globe, are events which have been 
reflected ‘upon by writers of more presumption than piety, 
and of more fancy than sound judgment. J¢ has been asserted 
that suchmeasures could serve no purpose but to prevent that 
mutual aid’ and comfort which men might otherwise have 
afforded each other. A Divine decree is entitled to our silent 
respéect, ‘though its’ wisdom and expediency be not obvious 
to human reason. But, in the present instance, they fully 
appear. ’ Tt was surely designed in wisdom, that the whole 
human race should not be formed into one unweildy society, 
in which Justice could never have been equally administered, 
nor the comforts of life duly secured. It was then expedient 
that, at some time or other, they should be divided. Could 
anytime ‘have been more happily chosen: than the age of 
Noah? His dominion extended over the whole earth. His 
inheritance was, » upon all accounts, too large to be formed 
into oneempire.” In his age all just atithority was patriarchal, | 
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and this authority: centred in himself.,.He was the common 
father of all: his’ subjeéts.. In no subsequent period, in the, 
history of man, could this remarkable circumstance have 
occurred. At no subsequent period then could a general 
distribution of the earth, amongst the mations, haye been 
conducted with equal propriety or with equal effect, 


And how was Noal: to divide his offspring, if not, as nature 
itself had discriminated them, into distinét families? What 
could be more wise or more just than that he should. invest, 
every father with a patriarchal authority over his own. house-, 
hold, and thus give every rising society an opportunity to 
take possessionof its allotted patrimony, as soon as, it should 
become sufficiently numerous to contain social comfort within 
‘itself; while its children and its cattle were as yet. easily 
removed, while it might easily be accommodated in the 
countries through which it had to pass, and before the beasts 
ef the field were grealy multiplied? 
a We Ray ; 
What could have been designed more wisely. than: to 
commit the forming and settling of every family to the im- 
mediate eye of a father, whose term of life and,paternal care 
would be extended for a space of some centuries; whose 
occupation it would be to renew; in the succeeding gene- 
rations, the memory of the great events of history, and to 
instruct them in the useful knowledge which had been com- 
municated, and the moral precepts and religious do¢trines 
which had been inculcated, by the common patriarch !— 
Must not this have been the most effectual and ready method 
that could haye been taken, to plant sdcieties regularly 
formed, the arts of civil life, virtue, religion and morality in 
every region of the earth? 


When great multitudes of men are drawn together into 
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one vortex, it always happens that mary of them pursue their 
private schemes and interests, by means inconsistent with the 
good of others. The laws of society are armed against 
such persons: they are expelled the community, or else en- 
deayour, by flight, to escape a more severe punishment. 


Had it been designed that mankind should have continued 
in one body, and only extend their habitations as they wanted 
room, it must have followed, that the more orderly and best 
disposed would be the least likely to remove from the house 
and inheritance of their fathers. |The abandoned and 
- profligate only would be driven out from men, and uniting in | 
the bands of wickedness, in. the “surrounding, unoccupied 
regions; thither they would carry no useful laws, mo just 
subordination, no morality, no pure religion, no science, and 
no arts but such as might qualify them to offer or to repel 
force, and enable them to protect themselves, in the exercise 
of rapine and violence, 


Such societies have indeed been formed, in various parts: 
of the world, and have grown up into mighty nations of 
dreadful barbarians. | At. times, they haye over-run_ the 
eountries of their civilized neighbours, effacing in their course 
almost every trace of humanity. Had the civilized part of 
the species continued in one aggregate body, had none but 
the gutcasts of society been separated from that body, the 
accumulated mass of such barbarians must, In a few ages, 
have become formidable to the globe, | 
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Of Nimrod’s rebellion and apostacy—The confusion of tongues 
—The dispersion of the Gianis. 
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"Tur rebellion and apostacy of Nimrod and his adherents, 
and the subsequent confusion of tongues, and dispersion of 
the children of men from Babel, were undoubtedly events of 
considerable magnitude, in the early history of mankind. To: 
these events the poets and mythological writers are full of 
allusion; but the only plain details we have of them, are 
contained in Gen. x. v. 8 to 13. and xi. v..1 to 10. | 


From the former of these passages, we learn that Nimrod, 
a grandson of Ham, began to be a mighty one in the earth, 
and a mighty hunter before the Lord, or a violent persecutor ;' 
‘and that he began to found a kingdom in Babel and the neigh- 
bouring country. From the latter passage, it may be collected 
that many of the children of men entered into his design, and 
began to build themselves a city and a tower, and to make 


themselves a name, for the express purpose of preventing the: 


separation of families; but that this enterprize was offensive to 
the Lord, who therefore overthrew it by a miracle, confounded 
their language, and scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth. 


May I offer a few thoughts upon the nature and consequence 
of these events? Though I wish to form an accurate idea, how 
far the chain of primitive tradition was broken, and the plan 
of a regular distribution of the earth, amongst the descendants 
of Noah, disturbed by them; yet my sketches are not 
designed to supersede the learned disquisitions which have 
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already appeared upon the subject. The candid critic will 
pardon them, if they furnish new and useful hints.’ The first 
is to be considered is the extent of Nimrod’s party. 


| “1 think we may venture to assert that previous to the 
building of Babel, he human race, generally speaking, was 
collested in Babylonia. For though the portion of Japheth 
and of Shem be alluded.to, while the family of Noah resided 
amongst the mountains of Ararat, where the great patriarch 
planted the vine and drank of its produce, yet an actual 
separation had not taken place, before they came to the plain 
of Shinar. It was there that an enterprize was set on foot, 
expressly to prevent that separation, which was understood to 
have been designed; though not as yet carried into effect.— 
Hence the impiety of the enterprize, ¢ 


It has been a popular opinion, that this confederacy at 
Babel embraced the whole of mankind, excepting perhaps 
one family, and consequently, that the whole earth was 
equally affected by the confusion of tongues,—that the primi 
tive language, unless preserved in the family of Heber, was 
now lost, and the primitive religion universally corrupted.— 
And, in the promiscuous dispersion which followed, men have 
lost sight of a previous and regular allotment. 


But this opinion seems to have arisen from a bare conside- 
ration of the history of Babel, Gen. xi. without duly regarding 
its connection with the history of Nimrod tenn his a Im 
he preceding chapter, 


_ In, the account of the confusion and dispersion, Moses 
speaks in such general terms that, at first view, his language 
may, appear to admit of no qualification. « A little reflection, 
however, upon the subject, and a comparison of the twe.. 
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passages, amongst themselves, will discover that it both putts 
and requires a aaa able limitation. 


For, in the ves place, the confederacy was not headed by 
Noah himself, or by either of his sons or grandsons, but by a 
third in descent from Ham, under whom it cannot be supposed 
that, in an age, when patriarchal authority was acknowledged 
and respected, any of the elder branches would enlist them- 
selves. Neither Ham nor Cush nor either of his brethren 
could then have been amongst the subjects of eee or the 
Babylonian rebels. ) 


Nor did the-patriarchs stand out alone. There were also 
families or societies of men, who had kept aloof. For the 
wickedness and persecution of Nimrod became proverbial, and 
continued so for many succeeding generations. “ Wherefore 
it is said, Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
Now this proverb could not have been used amongst his own 
subjects and associates, who embraced his cause and assisted 
in his schemes; but in certain societies which had rejected his 
authority, and abhorred his conduét; and consequently became 
‘the objects of ue any 


And many such societies there evidently were. For. as 
Nimrod becaine a mighty hunter or persecutor before the 
Lord, he must previously have divested himself of all venera- 
tion for the Lord, and all submission to his* authority. 
Amongst the partizans of Nimrod, there could have been no | 
trué piety. Yet in several parts of. the country where 
Abraham sojourned, and in the family and amongst the 
friends of Job, we find righteous societies, who worshipped 
the true God. Their fathers had not been amongst the 
hunters before the Lord, or the apostates from the primitive 
religion, 
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Even in the house of er the apostacy had not been 
general.” | hae Manse ‘ ¢ r 


Abraham had: lately’come from Ur of the Chaldees, a 
neighbourhood where the conduct of Nimrod and his associates 
could-not have been fargotten, | 


Upon his arrival in the land of Canaan, where some hords° 
of the Giants were now settled amongst the inhabitants, he 
observed the same corruption of ‘religion and morals, which 
had once prevailed at Babylon: It was therefore natural for 
him to conelude, that this degeneracy was become almost 
universal in the house of Ham. Accordingly he imagined 
that the fear of God was not in Egypt or the land of the 
Philistines, as he approached the borders of those countries; 
but he was agreeably undeceived. Gen. xii. and xx. 


Pharaoh acknowledges the hand of the Lord, eo the 
obligation si the moral law. ~ 


Abimelech, the king of the Philistines, not only reveres the 
sacred name and acts with as much conscientious integrity as. 
Noah himself could have done, but also appeals to the 
Almighty for the general uprightness of his people, « Lorp, 
wilt hve slay also a righteous nation!” 


This nation must have conducted itself in a manner very 
different from. other wicked nations, which the Lord had 
recently destroyed, 


The religion ‘and morals then of the old Eg by lids) and of 
their descendants the old Philistines, were not derived from 
the apostate race. They were hitherto’ patriarchal and_pri- 
mitive, a certain proof that their fathers had not been conie- 
derates with Nimrod, 
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The prevalence of the name.of Nzmrod furnishes. anothe? 
argument against the universality of his command. His own, 
subjects could never have styled him, The Rebel, or Son of 
Rebellion. They seem to have called.him, 5y3 Baal; Belus, 
The Ruler ; the verb 5y2 implying, Lo have or take possession 
of; or authority over a thing; to marry or appropriate—— 
Parkhurst. 

The same term is used as an epithet for the objects of, 
idolatrous worship, particularly the Sun; but we are not from. 
hence. to infer, that Nimrod and the Sun were, regarded as’ 
the same person. The title of Ruler may have been common: 
to them with many others. | 


. The Seneral use of the name of Babel is another circum: 
stance, which forcibly argues the limitation of Nimrod’s 
party. 


As the builders could not have distinguished’ their City by 
a term which had any reference to confusion, we need not 
regard Babel as a play upon the original name, or at all 
similar to it. I rather think this name is nearly preserved by. 
‘Moses, and recognized in the language of mythology. . 


The children of men said, Let us build spy a city, and 
333 a tower, and let us make us aw a Name, or Renown. |, 


This was the order by which they ascended the climax of 
their ambition: but when they had attained the highest step, 
they must, from thence, haye named their city. They must 

have called it cow Shem, the Name, or Renown. The other 
~ degrees would naturally be subjomed, to make out its descrip- 
tion. Thus it became >139 Wy mw “RENOWN, the city 
of the Tower.” 
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Instead of 5339, the children of men may have employed 
“\dy, Amud, A Column or pillar, a term nearly synonimous 
with the former, and which is emphatically applied to The 
pillars of Heaven, or the Cones of mountains, and therefore 
was a very apt term. to deseribe that tower, whose top might 
reach to Heaven. The namewould then stand thus 1)3y sy Cow 
Shem Oir Amud, Hence perhaps the Semiramis, Semiramid-os 
of mythology, the name by which Ninus or the Ninevite, ina 
subsequent age, married, or took possession of BABYLON. 


_If this conjeéture be admitted, we may regard Nimrod and 
Babel as names which were imposed only by the enemies of 
this ambitious prince. And the prevalence of these names 
proves’ that his. enemies were numerous. 


Are we then to conclude, that the’ + aia of Niorod 
_ consisted, solely of his brethren. and thet children? | This 
will by no means follow.. For, had one family only formed 
a conspiracy, the express reason, here assigned for their 
enterprize could not have applied. In that case, they could 
not have been forced upon the expedient of making themselves 
a/name, “ Lest they should be scattered abroad wpon the face 
of the whole carth;’ for their destined habitation, as one 
family, must have been in some certain part of the earth, and 
in the neighbourhood of each other; whereas, en the 
contrary, they clearly understood that it was intended, they 
should be separated from one another, to the most remote 
corners, And accordingly, we find that the Lord interposed 
his power, while they were yet in the prosecution of their 
design, beginning to build the city and. the tower, and 
Scattered them from thence upon the face of all the earth. In 
all probability, he scattered them into: those several regions, 
which had, been originally destined for their respective 
habitations, and whither many of: their obedient brethren had 
already repaired. 
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Again: the language of the whole earth had: been one, te 
the ra of the confusion: yet Moses speaks of the various 
tongues of the children of Shem and of Japheth, as well as 
ef the descendants of Ham, at the time when they retired toi 
their respective patrimonies. The progeny of the former — 
patriarchs were not, therefore, wholly nage of the rebellion or 
of its punishment. 

The tradition of almost every country presents us with 
certain giants, exiles and wanderers, who intruded amongst 
the more regular and orderly inhabitants, and whose condition 
was at once the object of pity and detestation. | 

Upon the whole, it may be thought most agreeable to the. 
Mosaic history, to universal tradition, and to truth itself, to 
conclude that some of the children of each of the three great 
patriarchs joined in the impious confederacy, and that other 
branches in each of these families, rejected the proposal. 
Nimrod’s subjeéts. then consisted not of families, but of 
éndividuals, of a certain temper and disposition. 


As-his confederacy did not embrace the whole of mankind, 
there can be no reason to suppose that those who were not 
concerned in it, immediately lost either their religion or their 
language, or any part of the valuable traditions of theix 
fathers. ‘ 


Whatever may have been the extent of the Babylonian 
rebellion, it could not have overthrown the original plan of 
& regular allotment. It was itself overthrown by a miracle; 
‘And the Almighty does not exert his miraculous power, to 
frustrate, but to enforce and accomplish the designs of his 
providence, and to bring to nought the counsels of wicked: 
men, The miraculous interposition which now took’ place, 
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must have been fully adequate, to the purpese for which, it 
was intended. It must have operated, as an effectual cor 
rection, or as.a signal punishment, which disposed the remains 
of the human race to comply with the Divine decree. 


_ Chronology has not expressly marked the era of Nimrod’s 
rebellion, or of the dispersion of his adherents. But as the 
immediate object of the former was to prevent the execution 
ofa decree, which appears to have been published at the time 
of the birth of Peleg, we may conclude that it took place soon 
after that event. Nimrod might now be 60 or 65 years old, 
about the same age as Salah, his parallel in descent. If SO, 
he was not in early youth, but in the prime of manhood.— 
-For though the patriarchal age was hitherto of great extent, 
yet it appears that men soon came to’ maturity. In the first 
century after the deluge, they married and had children, 
generally about the age of thirty. 


The Samaritan copy regularly adds 100 years to the age of 
the patriarchs both before and after the fleod, at the birth of 
their sons; so that the birth of Peleg i is removed to about 400 
years after the deluge. Many learned men adopt this chro- 
nology, because it allows time for, an increase of population 
suitable to the great events of his time. 


May I offer a few remarks on this subject? 


1. Down to the death of Noah, Moses regularly gives the 
age of the father, at the birth of such a son, he adds the 
remaining years of his life, and then sums up the whole.— 
The constant change of this enumeration cannot have hap- 
pened through the mere inadvertency of transcribers. Some 
wilful and systematical corruption must be supposed, either | in 
the Hebrew or Samaritan text. 
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‘2. ‘Nothing of the kind has been. laid to the charge of the 
Jews. The pious men who revised the sacred books after thé 
captivity, certainly used the: best copies that were to be found: 
Their transcripts were’ long “preserved. The” people after 
this period never relapsed into idolatry. ‘Their numerous 
scribes must have detected ertor, and the mutual jealousy of 
their seéts exposed corruption.’ Beside, the lawgiver of the 
house of Judah was under thé cate of a special providence till 
_ the Shiloh came, and our reliance upon ‘the authority of the 
scriptures rests, in a great measure, upon the firm belief that 

they have not been wilfully corrupted. — 


-§. The half pagan Samaritans, who rejected a ereat part 
of the sacred canon, may be supposed ‘to have taken unwar- 
ranted liberties with the books they retained, in order to 
countenance their heathénish errors. And it was an error of 
the Heathens that during ‘the second or Silver agé men 
remained with their mothers for 100 years, in a state of 
infancy, which was succeeded oe short and infirm period of 
manhood. Hesiod. Epy. xat Hu ¢. v. 129. “How contrary is 
this to’ the ee of Prov sssbaslge declared aan ix. ae iy 


4. The wer ‘y old and grey-headed fiends of Job, bout the 
time of Abraham, repeatedly speak of men of a former age 
(and whose term of life abundantly exceeded theirs) as still 
existing. This could not have been the case upon the Sama- 
ritan scheme of chronology; but upon es of Ass Hebrew 
text, it was'a certain truth. 


5. As the Samaritan copy does not addto the number of 
generations, but only retards the population of mankind, I 
cannot perceive how its chronology would remove the objection - 
respecting the age of Peleg. If the race was prolific at the 
age of thirty, it must evidently have increased as much in 100 
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years°asvit' would have peor in ‘400, de his meng: had no 
mitch ees till they were 130, : Ske ONES 

6: Guar the wihihesinsh from Arphaxad to Nahor 
according to the Hebrew text. . The variety of their ages when 
they became parents is‘natural and probable, 35,30, 34, 30, 
$2, 30, 29. Whereas the 135, 130, 134, 130, 132, 1350, 129 
of the Samaritan copy presents a monotony unprecedented in 
ee and sk ae in itself. 


At ie age: of 60 or 65 inion: may have Jetiined as much 
of the fire of youth as would dispose him to undertake a great 
and daring enterprize, and, at’ the same time, have acquired 
as much of the resolution ‘and decision of manhood, as would 

enable him to persevere in it: “ At no period of his life could 
he have’ been better qualified to plan the city ahd kingdom of 
Babel. Those ‘hardy adventurers, who gathered round him, 
may not indeed have been sufficiently numerous, ‘immediately 
to accomplish the design; but they may have entered upon it 
with confidence, calculating upon the long prospect of their 
own lives, and the assistance of their children, who were 
continually oak 


How. far they ° had photebaea in their enterprize, and 
extended the limits of their kingdom, before the scheme was 
completely ruined, may be a difficult question to decide. 


The opinion that Nimrod was the builder of Nineveh, and 
the founder of the Assyrian empire, has antiquity on its side, 
and has been generally received. But Irecolleét no authority 
from the old testament which determines this point, and all 
that can be collected from heathen authors, respecting an event 
of such remote antiquity, may be regarded as doubtful. Even 
here Ninus is represented as marrying not bewetting Semiramis 
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—taking possession of, not building Babylon. It is clear that 
the Babylonian and Assyrian kingdoms were originally two 
distinct things. The latter I think had not crossed the 
Hiddekel or Tigris in the time’ of. Moses, that river flowing 


nip, before, or in tront of it, and not toward the Kast, asit 


is in our translation. Its boundary then lay at a considerable 
distance from Babylon. 


I am aware that some translators of credit Have rendered 
Gen. x. 11. to this purpose—* And out of that country, he 
f Nimrod] went forth to Ashur, and built Nineveh, &e.” | But 
this seems to be nothing more than forcing the text, inorder — 
to support a pre-conceived hypothesis; for besides that the 
words require no such interpretation, it is pretty evident from 
the context, and the paragraph in the beginning of chap. xi. 
that Nimrod did not go forth at all out of Babylonia, before 
the catastrophe of his ambition. The children of men were 
still engaged in making themselves a name, and in building 
the city and tower of Babel: they were beginning to do this, 
at the time when the confusion of tongues took place, and it © 
was in consequence of this event they left off to buald the erty. 
They had been hitherto engaged in the prosecution of their 
original design at Babel, and had not yet completed it— 
It was there that the Lord confounded their Janguage, and it 
was from thence that he scattered them. The whole of the 
confederate band must have been dispersed. Had a party 
been left behind undisturbed, they would soon have increased 
to a multitude, and might have prosecuted the work at. their 
- leisure: whereas on the contrary we are told that the design 
was wholly broken off. And they were not driven from: 
Babylonia into Assyria, but disperee? into all the regions of 
the known world. 


It appears then, that Nimrod did not go forth before the 
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overthrow of his great enterprize, and, if he survived’ that 
event, we cannot suppose him afterwards in a condition to 
build great cities, and establish a powerful kingdom, when his 
subjects were now dispersed ‘over the face of the earth, 


It is said indeed, that “ The beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad and Calneh in the land of 
Shinar,” and it may be asked, Where was the sequel of his 
kingdom, if not in Assyria, namely Nineveh Calah, Resen, 
&c. as it follows in the next verses? But it must be observed, 
that Nimrod only began a kingdom: he did not complete his 
design. He only began to bea mighty one in the earth. 
Whatever meaning we attach to the word began or beginning, 
_- in one of these clauses, must be equally applicable to the - 

other. : 


I cannot but subscribe to the opinion of a most eminent 
writer of the present age, that Ashur who went forth out of 
the country of Shinar and_ built Nineveh, and actually 
founded the Assyrian kingdom, which, in time, extended 
itself into a vast empire, was the son of Shem of that name. 
The land which Nimrod occupied was evidently in the midst 
of the portion of Shem. His other sons settled about the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Some short time after the general par- 
tition, Ashur may have begun to take possession of his lot, — 
amongst his brethren; but finding the country occupied by 
such powerful intruders, he may have been compelled to give 
way and fortify himself at a distance, If so, Nineveh was not 
built, nor the Assyrian empire founded 6y Nimrod, but 
rather because of Nimrod. | 


The Assyrians, in after ages, extended their empire over 
Babylonia, and rebuilt, or enlarged and beautified the city of 


Confusion; but the nation which they found there, and which 
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still continued to inhabit the province, is always distinguished : 
by sacred and profane authors from the proper Assyrians. 


Some faint vestiges of the history of this people, may per- 
haps guide us to the wra of the confusion and dispersion of 
the rebellious band. But let us first consider who they were. 


Lam aware of an opinion which has been formed by a 
writer of the first eminence, from their local situation, and 
from circumstances, that Chus was the head of this family, 
and Nimrod their first king. 


But when it is recollected how generally the Chaldeans 
have been claimed and admitted as the real ancestors of the 
Jewish nation, and that their descent from the house of Ham 
"tests entirely upon circumstantial proof, | hope 1 may be 
pardoned for withholding my assent to this opinion. 


May we not gather from circumstances equally strong, that 
they were the genuine descendants of Shem, by the line of 
Arphaxad, and that they were not implicated in the confe- 
deracy under Nimrod, , but preserved themselves a distinét 
people from the days of Peleg, when the earth was first 
divided? 


Tt is admitted, upon all hands that, in the early ages, 
those names of men by which they were distinguished in 
history were relative or descriptive terms. They alluded to 
some peculiar situation, or some prominent circumstance, 
relating to the persons who bore them, or to their family. — 
They were not always the names which had been given in a 
state of infancy. Abraham, Sarah, and Israel are instances 
of the contrary. May we not then be permitted to make some 
use of historical names, where historical detail is w anting? It 
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is granted that some of these titles, though they were histo- 
rical and relative, may admit of various interpretations, and 
that it is not easy, in all cases, to point out their precise 
meaning. The occasion of them is sometimes for gotten, and. 
they.are couched in a language that is not entirely preserved. 
But others are sufliciently clear, and we must be content to 
let the strong support the weak. 


One of the sons of Heber was named Peleg, because in his 
days the earth was divided, or as it. is elsewhere expressed, 
Lhe Most High divided to the nations their inheritance. This 
division must ia taken place at the time of Peleg’s birth, 
for at no other period of his life can we conceive how he 
should have acquired a name from this circumstance. Peleg 
could not then have been at the head of a colony. In fa@, 
we find he was not. The chief of the family was his father 
Heber, who communicated a general name to all the 
Hebrews, or to several nations of his descendants. 


The name of Heber signifies, To cross over, or simply The 
opposite side. This name he seems to have acquired from the 
circumstance of his crossing over, with his family, to the East 
side of the Euphrates, from the tumultuous assembly of 
Nimrod, who had. seated themselves on the Western bank 
where old Babylon is supposed to have stood. It is clear that 
the family of Heber dwelt on the East side of the Euphrates, | 
in a narrow part of the country, between that river and the 
Tigris, and as Shem is said to be the father of all the 
children of Heber, or The other side, it should seem that none 
but his descendants removed thither or remained there. The 
first acquisition, which we read of, to the family of Heber 
was Reu, the son of Peleg. This name is interpreted by 
some 4 Friend or near neighbour. Heber may have con- 
trasted his own little society with the hostile rout beyond the 
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flood, and called them’ ‘his friends or neighbours, and the: 
land where he dwelt The dand of Friends, or Friendland: 
In allusion to this circumstance, Peles may have regarded 
his eldest son, as one added to the society of friends. 


But as the name may import 4 Shepherd or Feeder of 
Cattle, and as the Hebrews, whether in Mesopotamia, in the 
land of Canaan, or in Egypt, made pasturage their peculiar 
occupation, I conjecture that this is the meaning intended by 
the name of tyn, and that it intimates that the Hebrews 
immediately applied themselves to rural employments, and 
not to the building of cities. By his Greek name Payay, this 
son of Peleg claims the country about the Tigris and Enu- 
phrates, Ev rors Opsoss Payau. Judith 1. 


Tt is then pretty. clear, that the family. of Heber did not 
enrol itself under the banners of Nimrod, or assist him in the 
building of Babel and the other cities which constituted his 
kingdom. Neither did this family withdraw itself to a great 
distance, like that of Ashur. The Hebrews merely stepped 
out of the way, and occupied the country beyond the stream. 


But in this country they were certainly the principal people. 
Ren or Ragau’s name was cominunicated to the territory.— 
Both himself and his relations must then have been in pos- 
session of it. They must have maintained such possession, 
for his name continued there. And he left it to his posterity, 
for Ragau himself survived the birth of Abraham about 18 
years, and we find that Ur, the centre of Chaldea, was the 
land of Abrahain’s nativity—there was his own country, oe 
kindred and his father’s house. 


When Abraham and Lot removed to Padan-Aram, still 
within the Borders of Ragau, to a city which appears, by its 
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several names, to have belonged to Lot's father, and Abraham’s 
grandfather, and was therefore part of the family estate ; 
Nahor, Abraham’s elder brother , still continued at Ur of the 
Chaldees, his paternal home. Some of his children seem to 
have remained there after him, whilst others spread themselves 
over Padan-Aram, higher up between the streams, and. still 
within. the borders of Ragau. It is absolutely evident that the 
family of Heber did not reside in these countries, as Hepens 
dants on any other family. 

Nahor was maafonibiadly King of Chaldea and Padan-Aram. 
His consort is known to, us simply by the name of 73°n, 
Milcah er the Queen. Amongst the children of Nahor and 
this Queen, we find tw 5 Chesed, the Chaldean, the founder 
or chief of that distinét family, and xp Kemuel, Established 
of God, the father of Aram, Patriarch or Prince of that 
nation which inhabited Padan-Aram, Aram Naharaim, or the 
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rich and extensive country of Mesopotamia. 


Laban the son of Bethuel, the son of Nahor, dwelt in this 
country, in the city of Haran, which is also called the city of 
N ahor, and amongst his brethren, whom he conyoked upon 
the flight of Jacob. He had pastures of three days journey in 
extent, not in a strange land as a sojourner, but in his own 
land and that of his brethren. This Laban, in consequence 
of his belonging to the family of Kemuel, and of his residence 
in Padan-Aram is called 99% the dramite. I think it ought 
not to be translated Syrian, as by this term we generally uns 
derstand an inhabitant of Syria proper, and a descendant of 
Aram the son of Shem. ; : 


We may hence perceive the greatness of the sacrifice which 
Abraham made to his faith, when he went out from his own 
and, not knowing whither he went, and became a 
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sojourner, dwelling in tabernacles in a strange country. He 
submitted to a condition very different from that to which he 
was born. Yet we find this patriarch’s high rank duly ac- 
knowledged by the Canaanites themselves. He is styled My 
Lord, and a Mighty Prince, even by the Princes of the 
Country, though he was but a stranger amongst them, and 
possessed not a foot of land. Kings go forth to meet him, 
attended by the first officers of their state, honour him as their 
equal in dignity, and conclude solemn treaties with him. 


It cannot be urged in objection, that the family of Heber, 
as friends and associates of another people, who may be 
regarded as the proper Chaldeans, may have enjoyed peculiar 
immunities and privileges, and even have been included in 
the national name. 


Whatever the tite TW or Twa may have originally i im- 


ported, | think it can have nothing at all to do with Cush — 


the son of Ham. It belongs exclusively to the line of Ar- 
phaxad, whose own name is a compound of 8) and 4w3, and 
seems to imply a Healer or Restorer of sw. It may have 
super seded the former name Cainan, which is retained in the 
Septuagint version, and therefore be nothing more than an 


epithet, which this. patriarch acquired in the days of his — 


manhood. é 
As Nahor was about 60 years older than Abraham, his sou 
Chesed may have been about the same age as his uncle. The 
general opinion that this Chesod was the chief of the disting 
family of the Chezdeans, acquires great support from his 
name, exactly copied from that of his great ancestor, who 
was still living at his birth, and exactly preserved in the 
Gentile name of the Chaldeans, the inhabitants of part of 
Nahor’s kingdom. Why should this’ son be emphatically 
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styled the Chaldean, unless it was because Chaldea was his 
share, in the distribution of Nahor’s inheritance among his 
children? Those relations and descendants of Nahor who 
continued in this district, retained the name of pw, while 
those who settled in the portion of Kemuel, the father or 
prince of Aram, obtained that of Dp1a5KN. 


It appears to me that these Chaldeans, after the dispersion 
af Nimrod’s party, and the overthrow of his kingdom, extended 
themselves over Babylonia. Hence authors derive the tamily- 
ot the Jews, sometimes from the Babylonians, and sometimes 


from the Chaldeans. 


Semiramis is a well-known mythological name of Babylon: 
And Steph. Byzant. V. Isvdasw, informs us from Alexander 
Polyhistor, that the Jews and Idumeans or Edomites were 
- descended from the children oi Semiramis. ‘They were not 
descended from the first founders of Babylon; but from a 
people who were very early in possession of it; perhaps long 
before the birth of Chesed, . 


The author of the book, De Mundo, which is ascribed to 
Philo, equally derives the race and the learning of the Jews 
from the ancient Chaldeans. All this coincides with. the testimo- 
nies of Moses and Joshua, and with the express declaration, 
_ Judith v. 6, that the Jews were of the race of the Chaldeans, 
We learn from the two next verses, that some branches of the 
Chaldeans, or house of Heber, rejected the corrupt worship of 
their fathers, and removed into Mesopotamia, which they go- 
-verned fora long time. ‘The more numerous branches, which 
still continued in their native country, weré so far from wishing 
to detain them, that they thrust them forth from the presence 
of their gods. 


~The ancient Chaldeans then were not descendants of Ham, 
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They were the children of Shem and of Arphaxad, and the 
génuine ancestors of the Jewish nation. 


hese were the people who possessed that part of Chaldea, 
which lay between the rivers; from the time of the general 
allotment in the days of Peleg; who afterwards, upon the 
destruction of Nimrod’s kingdom, began to extend their 
dominion over Babylonia, and held it for many ages, till it 
was incorporated with the growing empire of Ashur. And 
these were the people who raised the fame of Babylon to suck 
eminence in the annals of ancient lore. 


Whether this celebrated city was part of their intended 
patrimony or not, they seem to have been put in peaceable 
possession of it, in the days of Arphaxad, the restorer of ne 
Ow. 


The names of the descendants of Shem, in the line down to 
Abraham, are evidently descriptive of the successive conditions 
of the Chaldean family. As it. is probable that the precise 
meaning of these names is not always to be obtained from the 
Hebrew diale&, I could wish to see it investigated by a good 
general orientalist, a character to which I Hate 4 no pretension. 
On the present occasion, I must content myself with setting 
them down in their order, together with those derivations and 
interpretations which are usually given, and adding a few 
conjectures, ge 

TWIDIN Arphaxad, from xp7 He healed, repaired, restored, 
consolidated, 9, an adyerb of similitude, and tw Devastation. 


But as »w> thus derived, is not likely to have formed the 
name of a great people, may it not imply 9 according to, Tw 
the Almighty, the Disposer: intimating that they were the 
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true possessors of the land by Divine appointment? Or else, 
it may come from 5 about, and Wy or aw. the Stream, SO as 
to be descriptive of their local situation. 


_ The initial x in Arphaxad, forms the first person future, 
perhaps intimating that the name arose from a declaration 
made by this patriarch—‘ I will heal the true possessors—or 
—the dwellers about the stream.” 
\ 

{n the story of Judith, the same name is given to a king of 
the Medes, probably in allusion to the history of Arphaxad; 
as we find this prince had entered upon a’ similar desizn—to 
liberate the Chaldeans from under the Assyrian yoke. 
m>y, Salah, He shot or cast; sent forth, sent away; a 
dart, a a weapon. 


“AY, Heber, he passed over; The opposite side. 35D Peleg, 
He divided ; a stream, 

wo, Reu, Ragau, from myn He united; fed; a friend; 
Perhaps rather, A Soar or feeder of pet same 
as 7". 


aw, Serug, from 34 to be wreathed, twisted; a weak or 
tender branch. 


» "14g Nahor: “ it has some affinity to the Chald. root 4m 
to liberate or set free. —G. Pasor. Perhaps its meamng may 
_be intimated in the Heb. sna, M3, Snorting, as of a ware 
aii enraged and ares Job xxxix. 20. Jer. vill. 16. 


oan Terah, from mm Is spacious, refreshed; space, 
Interstice, distance, breath, spirit, 
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May I not be allowed to infer from this series that, about 
the time of Reu’s birth, Heber, who had passed over, or who 
occupied the opposite side of the stream, had colleéted his 
friends and relatives in social union; or else, that the Hebrews 
had already betaken themselves to the peacetul occupation of 
shepher ds—that about the time when Serug was born, Nimrod 
was extending his kingdom on both sides of the Euphrates, 
and building Erech and Accad and Calneh, the outposts of 
his great city, and that, in consequence of this, the Hebrews 
now began to be per ee weak, and ahi nti eh @ 


This must have been the time for Arphaxad, the great 
patriarch of the Hebrew family, to begin to exert himself—to- 
form that resolution, make that declaration, -and undertake 
that enterprize which gave him the name of the Restorer of 
healer of the p-tw5. 


This design he may have carried into effet, by forming a 
confederacy with his brethren, and attacking the subjects of 
Nimrod in open war. And it is pretty clear, from some 
allusions to this event, in the old testament, as well as from 
the general language of mythology, that the confusion of 
tongues was. not the only means employed for the breaking 
up of the rebellious kingdom. The Lord confounded their 
language, and they left off to build the city: and then, the 
Lord scattered them from thence. 

s 

In other passages of scripture, the Lord is said to have 
scattered his enemies, when he discomfitted them before the 
armies of his servants. The game external means séems to 
have been employed upon this occasion, accompanied perhaps 
with an awful conflid of the elements. It was in war that 
the Gods and sons of the Gods scattered the Giants, from the 
heap they were raising, or buried them under its ruins, 
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The subjects of Nimrod included a great proportion of the 
human race. They were strong and they were confident.— 
How greatly must their strength have been reduced, and their 
confidence damped, at the approach of battle, when an evil 
conscience, awakened by the voice of thunder, shook their 
inmost frames, and a supernatural panic convulsed the organs 
of speech, so that they could utter only unformed sounds, and 
communicate no idea to their comrades, but the general im- 
pression of horror and dismay ! 


Salah, the son of Arphaxad, as his name imports, must 
have been an active warrior: and he was probably instrumental 
in liberating the afflicted Hebrews, or in pouring forth the 
torrent of indignation, about the time of the elder Nahor’s 
birth, and in expedling the children of men from Babel, about 
90 years after their great rebellion. They had already been 
there no inconsiderable time, if we recollect that they had-not 
yet lost sight of their original design, that they had hitherto 
been employed in building the city, that they were bu, 
beginning to do this, and that the city which they were 

beginning to build must not be mistaken for Babylon the 
' Great, such as it was in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The early overthrow of Nimrod’s power may be inferred 
from other circumstances. Moses names the Noachide who 
divided the land, After their nations. In other words, he 
records only the names of the nations they respectively 
planted. It should then seem that the house of Heber, after 
an interval of two or three generations, or about the space of 
a century, (by the scale in Gen. xi.) gained an ascendency 
over the house of Cush. In the 4th degree from Noah we 
find, sap and md xn Seba and Hayvila, sons of Cush, and in 
the 5th xaw Sheba, his grandson; but in the 7th degree, 
Sheba and Havila occur amongst the grandsons of Heber. 
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May we not. infer that this family gained possession of the 
land which the others had qcecupied? 

The Scholiast upon Apoll, Argonaut. L. iv. v. $20, remarks 
that Timonax (an old historian) in his first book Meg Exvuy, 
reckons 50 different nations of Scythe. The name then does 
not belong to a certain family, but to a certain description of 
people who were dispersed over various regions, 

St. Epiphanius says that the people who went under the 


general name of Scythe were those who erected the tower, 
and built Babel. Advers. Heres, p. 6. 


- He adds that Scythism, or the dominion of this people, 
extended only to the time of Serug, and that from Serug to 
Abraham, and from thence to his own time, Hellenism or 
gentilism prevailed. 16. p. 9. 


The declension of this kingdom may again be inferred from 
the early aggrandizement of another family in the neigh- 
bourhood. About 300 years after the birth of Peleg, the king 
of Elam, or the South of Persia, peopled by the house of 
Shem, was the Great King. The kings of Shinar, Ellaser, 
and certain other nations were his allies, and probably his 
tributaries. 


The branches of his throne, passing directly over Shinar, 
extended 1000 miles to the West, into Arabia, Idumea and 
Canaan, where he had vassal princes, of the race of the 
dispersed Giants, whose rebellion he chastized, and whom 
either himself or his father must, in the first instance, haye 
awed by authority, or reduced by foree. 


A monarchy thus powerful could not-have sprung up at 
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once: it must have taken deep root in the East before it could 
acquire sufficient firmness to bear down the weight of its 
adversaries, and it must have passed the Tigris and E uphrates 
some time before it could reach the banks of Jordan. The 
house of Shem had then einen over that of Cush, before 
the days of Abraham: 

It may be a question of some importance whether the Eastern 
princes called YK-ZQ or Shepherd Kings who, according to 
Dr. Hales, Orient. Coll. v. iti. No. 2. began to govern Egypt 
‘511 years before the Exode of the Israelites, were not the 
Satraps of the Elamite. Jerusalem which they are said to have 
built was very near, if not within, the provinces of Che- 
dorlaomer. 


Egypt was governed by a Shepherd sbont 430 years before 
the Exode. The king entreated Abraham well, and gave him 
Sheep, and Oxen, and He asses, and She asses and Camels.— 
Gen. xii. Kings display their munificence by bestowing 
estimable things, such as constitute the riches of their country. 

Before the descent of Jacob, some great revolution had 
taken place in the minds of the Egyptians. At that time they 
held-shepherds in abomination. Perhaps they resented the ills 
they had lately suffered from them. 

The ancient books of the Hindus, have something very 
curious upon this subject. From the learned tract On Egypt, 
by Lieut. Wilford. Asiat. Res. v. 3. Lond. Edit. 1801. “I 
_ extract the following particulars. : 


« Tt is velated in fhiesPadiia Pah, that Satyavrata, whose. 
miraculous preservation from a general deluge is told at length, 
in the Matsya, had three sons, the ¢ eldest of whom was named 
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Jyapeti, or Lord of the Earth. The others were C’harma and 
Sharma, which last words are, in the vulgar dialects, usually. 
pronounced C’ham and Sham; as we frequently hear Kishn. 
for Crishna. The royal patriarch, for such is his character. in, 
the Purans, was particularly fond of Jyapeti, to whom he: 
gave all the regions to the North of Him4laya, or the Snowy 
Mountains, which extend from sea to sea, and of which 
Caucasus isa part. To Sharma he ALLOTTED the countries to 
the South of these mountains. But he cursed C’harma; because, 
when the old monarch was accidentally, inebriated with a 
strong liquor nade of fermented rice, C’harma laughed; and. 
it was im consequence of his father’s imprecation that he. 
became a slave to the slaves of his brothers.” p. 312. 


«¢ C’harma having laughed at his father—was nick-named 
Hasyasila, or the Laugher; and his descendants were called 
from him flasyasilas in Sanscrit—By these descendants of, 
Charma they understand the African Negroes, whom they 
suppose to have been the first inhabitants of Abyssinia, and 
they place Abyssinia partly in the Dwipa (or country) of 
CusHa.” p. 330. | 


We may collect from a variety of circumstances, that 
Cusha Dwip / within) extends from the shore of the Mediter-.. 
ranean, and the mouths of the Nile, to Serhind, on the borders’ 


of India. p. 301. 


Cusha-dwipa without is Abyssinia and Ethiopia: and the 
Brahmens account plausibly enough for its name, by asserting, 
that the descendants of Cusua being obliged to leave their 
natwe country, from them called Cusha-dwipa within, 
migrated into Sanc’ha-dwip, and gave to their new settlement 
the name of their ancestor. p. 302. 
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All this remarkably coincides witb the Mosaic history, and. 
with the general opinion of Europe respecting the allotments 
of the Neachide. By the geography of Cusha-dwip within, 
it is evident that (ane a was no other than the Cush of Moses, 
the son of the mocker. The Brahmens finding him originally, 
settled in the portion of Sharma or Shem, seem to have 
mistaken him for a descendant of that patriarch, whose. 
posterity they represent as emigrating into Egypt, Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia, after the building of Padmamandira on the 
banks of the river Cumudvaté, or the tower of Babel on the 
Euphrates———See p. 311, 313. 
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They were acquainted with the portion of Shem and the 
doom of Ham, but they had forgotten that the latter seized 
upon the portion of the former, which he Was: afterwards 
obliged to relinquish. 


Not only the name of Cush, but also that of his son Sheba, 
seems to have passed into Abyssinia. We learn from Bruce, 
that the Abyssinians positively claim the queen of Sheba (who 
visited Solomon) as their sovereign. But to return— 

Moses speaks of the whole enterprize of the children of 
men, as a design which was rumed almost in embryo. Its fall 
could not then have been protracted long after the birth of 
the elder Nahor. 


Arphaxad was at this time 191 years old, Salah 156, 
Heber 126, Peleg 92, Reu 62, and Serug 30.. They may all 
have taken an aétive part in the Titanian war, and in the 
complete liberation of their friends, about the close of the 
second century after the flood. 


From henceforth, the interpretation of names furnishes no 
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hint, respecting the dppression or perplexity of the family of 
Heber. In Terah’s time they had been enlarged and breathed 
freely. They began to give their children princely names, 
indicating their great prosperity. Of the daughters of Haran, 


-one was Milcah; the Queen, and the other was Sarai, the 


Princess. The cities, the regions, and the nations were called 
by their own names. TLow exalted must have been the ideas 
of aggrandizement in this family, when they blessed the female 
branches, saying —“ ‘Thou art our sister—be thou the mother 
of Thousands of Miilions! and let thy seed possess the gates 
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of those which hate them!” Gen. xxiv. 60. 


to their former triumphs. 


_ The posterity of Arphaxad having been thus early invested 
with the peaceable possession of the rich territory of Padan- 
Aram, and more particularly of Chaldea, must be the people 
to whom we ought to ascribe all the ancient renown of the 
Chaldean nation. To them must be referred the learning of 
the Babylonians, whether they themselves owed it to the 
search of their fathers, or to their own genius and application. 


They cannot have been indebted for their arts and sciences, 


to the giants of Babel, who were scattered abroad, before they 


had time to make any great improvements in science, had 
they been so disposed. And they were dispersed with cir- 
cumstances too humiliating to have commanded respect, or 
enabled them to enforce or recommend their lessons. 
: ¢ 
But of. the disposition of, these apostates for extending 
science, we have very little information: unless a profession 


of magic and sorcery be dignified by the name of science. If 


they could fairly pretend to any merit in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge, it is certain that books and tradition have beer 
équally injurious to their memory. © . 


An allusion _ | 
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The old poets and historians, upon almost every occasion, 
shew a propensity to espouse the opposite party. The poems 
of the Greeks, their poetic histories, the Eddas of the Goths, 
the legends of Persia and India, the traditions of the Britons, 
and even the tales of the Greenlanders describe these giants SO 
much alike, that it is evident they all drew from one original, 
and that their strokes are copied from nature. 


This remarkable concurrence of evidence, from times and 
places so remote from each other, carries all the force of truth. 
Universal tradition must be referred to some universal circum- 
stance or event. And the traditions respecting the deluge are 
not more uniform or more general, than those which regard 
the giants. All ancient nations acknowledge their acquain- 
tance with such a race. They intruded into the recesses of 
their country, they lurked amongst their caves, their. forests, 
their rocks and their desolate places, practising sorcery and 
diabolical arts, exercising all manner of violence, and so fierce 
and savage, that it was a matter of indifference to them 
whether they feasted upon a sheep or aman. But I know of 
no nation which boasts of them as its ancestors. : 


This is a general feature in ancient tradition, and worthy of 
remark, All people claim the family that was preserved at 
the deluge as their own peculiar ancestors, and the founders 
of their nation; but the giants are always detested strangers, 
with whom they never chose to have any connection. Some 
Greek. writer indeed makes Orpheus the Thracian call them 
Hyeregny meoyovr maregw ; but it is probable the Thracian himself 


would have been more shy of his ancestors. 


* The Greeks, in like manner, compliment the Celte with 

their descent from the giants; but the Celtz themselves, 

while they acknowledge that such a race dwelt amongst them, 
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strenuously maintain that they were isting from the real 
founders of their nation. 


Were not these giants a people which were scattered into 
all lands, whether desolate, or occupied by a more orderly 
race of inhabitants? In the former situation, their peculiar 
traits became permanent; in the latter, they were lost by 
admixture. | | 


There is:scarcely a trait in their character which either - 
sacred or profane history, or popular tradition, vouchsafes to 
record, but their pride, their impiety, their violence, their 
barbarity, their total overthrow, their dispersion, and their 
final extinction. 


Yes, their great size, and consequently their superior 
strength, are additional traits which generally enter into the 
pi@ure; and these perhaps rr be agreeable to nature and 
to truth. 

It cannot indeed be supposed, that the associates of Nimrod 
were originally either larger or stronger than the generality of 
men in that age. But in a society which regarded the preva- 
lence of force as the supreme law, a superior degree of bodily 
strength would create a distinction of rank, and must there- 
fore have been a desirable obje@. He that was possessed of 
this qualification, would, of course, be constituted the leader 
of a band. The most ready means of perpetuating such a 
distintion, amongst his children, must have been to sele¢t, 
for his consort, the stoutest and most robust of the females.— 
Such a choice frequently repeated could not fail of producing, 
in the human race, the same effeé&t which experience as 
certains in the brute creation. It would gradually enlarge 
and strengthen the breed. | 


So" 


What we read of the ancient Germans sufficiently proves, 
that the art of personal aggrandizement is not chimerical. 


The hero may indeed have had motives, to determine him 
in his choice, nearer home, than regard to his posterity... The 
brave exertions of the Heroine would be of great weight to 
maintain his cause in the courts of violence. 


In societies thus constituted, the more feeble of each séx 
would be discarded as the dregs of the people.’ No choice 
would be left them, but to intermarry with their equals 
Hetce, perhaps the race of dwarts, which tradition constantly 


places amongst the dwellings of the giants. 


Had the Giants of Babel amassed any valuable store of 
knowledge, it is difficult to say how it could have been 
preserved at their dispersion, or communicated afterwatds.— 
Their language was so confounded that they could not under 
stand each other’s speech. They could not therefore express 
themselves in the language they had previously used. If they 
had possessed traditional poems, they could not now recite 
them. If they had written documents, they were no longer 
in a condition to read them. They could not converse at all 
with those whose speech had not been confounded, nor with 
such clans amongst their late associates, as had acquired a 
jargon different from their own. 


Sanchoniathon, speaking of those people who were dis- 
persed from Babel, says, “ These are the people who are 
described as MMatles and Wanderers, and at the same time are. 
called the Titans.-Ewseb, P. E. L. i. 


Their real Situation, after the dispersion, appears to be dé- 
scribed in some passages of the book of Job; one of these [ 
shall quote at length. 
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_ ‘This righteous man, Chap. xxx. delineates the condition of 
the Fathers of a race of men who were his contemporaries, 
He alludes to. some great and well known event in early 
history. All the circumstances of the description can surely 


apply. to nothing else than the Liriles and Wanderers from 
Babel. 


« Now they that are younger than I have me in 
derision—whose Farnrers I would have disclaimed to set 
with the dogs of my flock. Yea whereunto might the 
STRENGTH oF THEIR Hanps [Gigantic force] ‘profit me, 
in whom Oup ace [the wisdom of the ancients] was 
PERISHED! For want and famine they were solitary ; fleeing 
into the wilderness, in former time desolate and waste. Who 
cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper roots for. their 
meat. They were driven forth from among men (they cried 
after them as after a thief) to dwell mn Cuirrs of the VALLIES, 
in Caves of the earth and in the Rocks. Among the bushes 
they Brayep, under the nettles they were gathered together. 
They were children of Foous [impious sinners] yea, children 
of base men; they were viler,than the earth.” [Unworthy of 
the land.] : 


Here we have a complete picture of savage life, and the 
true history of its origin, amongst the children of fools, who 
were driven out from men, to dwell in the wilderness, in cliffs, 
mn caves and amongst the rocks—who, instead of speaking hike 
human beings, only brayed hke asses, and could boast of no 
desirable quality, but superior strength of hand. They are not 
described as comprehending the whole, but a contemptible 
| part of the human race. ‘Their language had been debased in 
a manner. which the language of other men had not: for in 
comparison with this, their words resembled only the vocife- 
rations of a brute, Though the Fathers, or first exiles had. 
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fied to the wilderness, or hid themselves in caves, and amongst: 


the rocks and woods, yet their posterity, in the time of Job, 


had begun to assume some confidence, and to associate with 
mankind; but they were still regarded as objects of scorn and 
detestation. | 


These Fathers were undoubtedly the rebellious and van- 
quished giants, whose features are exactly recognized in the 


poetry of the Greeks and Romans, and in the tales and 


traditions of all primitive nations, amongst whom they were 
scattered abroad, as universal monuments of the punishment 
of pride and disobedience. To such hordes of savages, whether 
they continued to wander in the desarts, or were gathered 
together in little bands, and spotted the face of the earth with 
their cities and their kingdoms, we cannot surely ascribe the 
primitive traditions, the learning and the knowledge of the 
nations. Had the tale been told by themselves, they could not 
have told it, in every country, so much to their own disad- 
vantage. They were not then the depositories ies, nor the 
vecorders of useful lerioyeledg et 


Even the gentile systems of religion and morality, corrupt 
and deformed as they were, in the late ages of history, still 
retained traces of something too pure and primitive to have 
been taught by the Titans. The heathen world in general 
had indeed grown vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened ; but it was darkened by degrees... They 
had changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and had became so TOSS, 
in their ideas, as to worship and serve the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed forever. Yet, in some measure, 
they knew God, in some measure, they glorified him, though 
not worthily, or as God. ‘There were few so profane as to 
say to the Almighty, with the giants before and_ after 
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the flood, “ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways;” or “ What is the Almighty that we should serve 
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him, and what profit shall we have if we pray to him: 


Let us-take the pi€ture from the fair side, which, in this 
case, ought to be done, and we shall find that, amongst the 
heathens of Greece and Rome, there were men who under- 
stood and respected many of the fundamental principles of 
religion and morality. There were men who, through the 
mist of allegorical characters and popular superstition, per- 
ecived the supremacy of one omnipotent and universal God, 
the lover and rewarder of virtue; the superintendance of a 
Divine Providence, and the difference of good and evil, both 
in their nature and their consequences. 

; . 

The religion of the heathens had not then the appearance 
of having sprung wholly from sudden, wilful and daring 
mnovation, like that of the Titans, or of Mahomet. It may 
‘have been more or less contaminated by the horrid rites and 
impure practices of the apostate race, in proportion as the 
offspring of the giants mixed more or less, with the inhabitants 
of certain countries. But, in general, the superstition of most 
nations must have sprung from the same kind of gradual 
corruptions of the primitive religion, as produced the present 
_ Roman Catholic and Greek Church, from the pure fountain 
of the Christian Religion. 


‘The primitive nations delivered their sacred doétrines in 
mysterious allegories. They had emblems and representations 
of the Divine Being, considered in’ his relative charaers. 
We are not expressly informed that such representations had 
been forbidden, before the giving of the Law upon Mount 
Sinai. In the early ages of society, they may have been 
deemed innocent and useful means of instruction. They grew 


Be 
by degrees. into gross abuse, till at last the populace began, 
under every relative symbol, to imagine a distinét God. The. 
phanomena of nature were also represented by figures which, 
in time, were confounded with the sacred symbols. Add to 
this that antiquity treated the persons and the memory of 
superiors with the highest vencration and respect. So far 
their sentiments and praétice were laudable. But they also 
distinguished their ancestors and princes by epithets which 
‘were equally applied to the Supreme Being; such as, The 
Great Father, The Ruler, The Supreme, The Lofty One; 
‘perhaps they conferred upon them still higher titles; for, in 
the Old Testament we find such names as Gods, Sons of God, 
Sons of the Most High, given to human beings.. The precise 
ideas originally intended by these terms, when so applied, in 
time became confused; and men began to regard those who 
had been honoured with them, as dignified with a sacred 
character, and endowed with a superior nature, 


Just so, the respect which was once paid to the memory of 
the saints and martyrs, and the preservation of their pictures 
and statues, were far removed from superstition and idolatry : 
but now, for many ages, men have ascribed to the same 
saints an absolute ubiquity, an imcommunicable attribute of 
the Deity. They have invoked them in their prayers, and 
bowed down before their images. 
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The remains of one Language—Whether the Hebrew be 
the primitive Language. 


» 


Bor in whatever degree the subjects of Nimrod may have 
contributed to the corrupting of the primitive religion of 
mankind, we cannot surely ascribe to them the introduction 
of those numerous terms, both sacred and profane, which 
diffused themselves amongst a great variety of nations, pre- 
serving every where, either a striking similarity or an abso- 
lute identity of sound and sense. They cannot surely have 
been the authors of that general analogy which has been 
remarked and demonstrated, between the principles of ei 
ancient languages, 


It is more reasonable to suppose, that these things are the 
remains of the one language of the whole earth; which was 
best preserved by the obedient families. And that centre of 
union which is frequently traced to’ the venerable language i 
the Pentateuch confirms the supposition. 


An identity of terms and principles could not have been 
communicated to the several nations, by that people who 
peculiarly lost the primitive language, and who retained not 
the use of one fanguage amongst themselves. 


_ That there are evident vestiges of such identity,-has been 
abundantly proved. We can scarcely open a book, upon any 
learned subje@, in which they do not present themselves. 
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Such instances have furnished employment to numerous 
philologists, who have taken great pains to shew how the 
terms and idioms of one language are borrowed from those of 
another; as the English from the French, the French from 
the Latin, the Latin from the Greek, the Greek from the 
Pheenician or Egyptian, and perhaps thre from the old 
Chaldaic. 


Were our ideas respeCting the first settlement of the nations, 
and the nature of the universal language of Noah, more 
precise and consistent, it is probable that much of this affinity 
would be acknowledged to have existed in the original dialects 
of the respective countries and families, and to be immediately 
referable to their common source. 


That the language of Noah, which, for upwards of sixteen . 
centuries, had kept pace with the numerous discoveries, rapid 
improvements, and expanding range of ideas, in the primitive 
world, cannot have been a rude and barren jargon, we have 
every reason to believe. Its compass must have been great, 
its principles duly ascertained, and its laws fixed and acknow- 
ledged. But as no language has retained the name of the 
Noachic or primitive, great doubts have arisen respecting it. 


The opinion most generally received is that which we have 
adopted from the Jews, namely, that the Hebrew language, 
in the state in which it is preserved in the Old Testament, was 
not only the language of Noah, but also of Adam. If this 


- opinion be just, all further enquiry respecting the st Rag 


state of language must be nugatory and vain. 
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‘Of this language, the learned Parkhurst Pret to the Heb. 
Lex.) 1 gibi as follows: 
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The Hebrew language is the most simple and determinate, 
the most easy and natural of any that was spoken in the world. 
And what wonder, since it was certainly framed immediately 
by HIM, who not only formed the heart, and ear, and 
tongue of man, but also made the heavens and the earth, and 
all things therein?” 


[ am sensible that a subje& which conneéts itself with such 
ideas of sacredness, in the minds of many of the most pious, 
learned, and respectable characters, ought to be discussed 
with great delicacy and caution. But may I not venture to 
hint without risking the imputation of sacrilege, or injuring 
the charadter of this most important language, that some 
erroneous conceptions respecting it have been long en- 
tertained ? 


The very ingenious gentleman, whose words I have quoted 
above, has detected and exposed many such conceptions. 


Tt has been his labour to remove our superstitious preconcep- 
tions in favour of the Masoretic points—to dissipate the 
deceitful mist of Rabbinic prejudices—to introduce a new and 
rational division of the roots—and to shew that each Hebrew 
root has but one leading idea or meaning, taken from nature by 
our senses or feelings, which runs through all the branches and 
iufleciions of it, however numerous or diversified. 


Is it absolutely certain that none of the said mists of pre~ 


judice still hang about the subject, and that we do not still 
" entertain some notions respecting the Hebrew language, which 


are either erroneously conceived or wveakly supported ? 


‘When I consider the leading ideas into which many of the 
roots are resolved, such as the most subtle aétions and pro- 
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perties of light, heat, air, . spirit, attraction, motion of the 
heavenly bodies, &c, it occurs to me that, if the Hebrew 
language was at once delivered to Adam, he must either have 
possessed a language which he could not possibly have under- 
stood, or else he must have been minutely instruted in the 
most refined philosophy, and the most hidden secrets of 
nature: both which I think equally improbable. 


That any living language, whatsoever, should have re- 
mained in the same state, from the Creation, to the time of 
Moses, is a thing in itself of the utmost improbability: During 
this period of 2500 years, human society had undergone the 
greatest changes imaginable. It had begun in one simple, 
inexperienced family, whose ideas and knowledge of things, 
and consequently, whose occasion for a variety of words was 
daily progressive. It had afterwards expanded into large 
communities, and divided into powerful states, had been 
adorned by the acquisition of arts and sciences, and diversi- 
fied by the various habits, pursuits and situations of life. A 
second time it had. been reduced to a single family, and a 
second time had enlarged. itself; under the like variety of 
circumstances. Had no occasion occurred, during such an 
eventful interval, for the introduction of new. terms and 
phrases, or the affixing new meanings t to those already in, 
use? 


Without a continual succession of miracles, it is imposstble 
to imagine one vernacular idiom as ‘still remaining, under 
these circumstances, unalterable in its structure, its grammar, 
the mode of its pronunciation, aad the extent of its vocabu- > 
lary. Before we admit that any such thing actually hap- 
pened, it is but reasonable to examine the proofs upon which 
the fact is supposed to rest. 


The strongest argument which I know, in favour of the 
incorruptibility of the Hebrew language) is drawn from the 
book of Genesis, where Moses intimates a derivation of the, 
names of some persons and things, in the first’ ages; from 
Hebrew words. From hence, it has been inferred, that this 
language must have been used in the first ages, otherwise it 
could not have formed the basis of the said’ names. But 
the derivation of a few terms can only prove, at most, that 
the Hebrew retained the general principles of the primi- 
tive language. It does not follow that these principles had 
- not been abundantly unfolded, and’ variously combined and 
diversified, during the progress of ages. The English language 
may furnish us with the true reason for many names and 
terms, in the old Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. Thus perhaps, 
the character of Lok the capricious god of the Goths is best 
explained by our familiar English Luck; yet, upon the whole, 
our present tongue is a ver 'y different thing from ste ancient 


dialects. 


Tt may be urged further, that every name which admits of 
derivation, must originally have had a distinét meaning. It 
must bave been given for some particular reason. It could 
not have been a proper or absolute, but a relative or descrip- 
tive term: Not a name, but an epithet. And it is not only a 
natural and obvious, but a customary thing for an historian to 
translate the titles and epithets of men and things, into the 
language of his narrative. Moses perceived that the names of 
our first parents and of their descendants had their meaning, 
and were given for some certain reason. He may have 
judged it necessary that the meaning should be preserved and 
that the reason should appear. The names upon record may 
Ahen be regarded as the Hebrew, rather than as the primitive 

names, , 
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- But it ‘is not necessary to suppose that the primitive named 
were changed by the great lawgiver. Unless we previously 
determine that language had been stationary, it must occur, 
that ancient and ‘descriptive names had kept pace with the 
gradual changes of language, and had. in many. instances 
departed from their original form, long before his time. He 
wrote in the language, of the people. “The Old Testament 
furnishes many examples of changes in the orthography of 
names, correspondent to the usage of the time in which the 
author wrote. 


This argument, in. favour of the immutability of the 
Hebrew, is therefore by no means conclusive., But we have 
deen accustomed to regard the Hebrew as a sacred, and conse- 
quently, as an incorruptible language. 

That sacredness of character, which this language really 
‘possesses, must have been derived purely from the circum- 
stance of its having been the vehicle of Divine communication, 
Before it became the language of prophecy and of the law, 
I can conceive of no inherent stamp of sacredness, with which 
it could have been distinguished. What idea can we form of 
this language being sacred per se? It had not, surely, been 
the language of Angels, before the formation of man. It 
was nothing more than a medium for the expression of human 
ideas and perceptions, and for communicating information to 
human intelle@s. . And why should one human language be 
in itself more sacred than another? Why should the primi- 
tive language, in this respect, be placed before the most 
modern? 


The sacred writers themselves appear not to have ascribed 
any peculiar sanctity to the Hebrew. They frequently employ 
Syriac and. Chaldaic. words, when they might have found, 


Hebrew terms which would have equally served their phrpose. 
But they wrote to the people, and in the language of the 
people, either pure or mixed, as the age requir ed. 


Were the Hebrew in its own peculiar nature, a sacred lan- 

“guage, it must have been a kind of sacrilege to translate the. 
scriptures into ary other. In this light the moderti Jews seem 

to have regarded it. They appoint an annual fast on account 

of the septuagint version. Had the seventy elders been pre- 

possessed with this notion, they would never have titideitaken 

the task. Christians regard not the writings of the New 

Testament as less sacred, because the copy which: they have ‘of 
them is in the Greek language. 


The Law was given in the Hebrew tongue. 


This proves that, in the titne of Moses, the Hebrew was - 
- the general language of the Israelites, to whom the law was 
particularly addressed; but it proves nothing more. We are 
not to gather from hence, that this people had preserved the 
use of the origimal language of mankind, absolutely, in its — 
primitive, and uncorrupted state+a thing which must have 
been iinpossible, without a miracle; and no réasof ean be 
assigned why a miracle should have pre performed on ales 
occasion. 


Had it been necessary that the primitive language should 
have been preserved entire, by a Divine interposition, till the 
giving of the law; of how much greater importanée must its 
future preservation have been, in order to ascertain the precise 
meaning of the sacred oracles? Whereas we find that the 
Hebrew, from this period, has been subject to the same vicis- 
situdes as all other human languages. It was niixed with 
foreign terms and idioms, It sickened and expired 2000 | 
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years ago, and its thi has for ages been enveloped with the 
mast of Rabbine prejudices, 


The bide of the law in Hebrew, can therefore afford no 
support to the general persuasion of the Jews, that :their 
ancestors alone preserved the original language of mankind, 
pure and uncorrupted. On what foundation then does this 
opinion rest ?_ 


Heber, with his family, withdrew from the confederacy under 
Nimrod, and consequently escaped the punishment, which was 
inflicted upon the children of men, at Babel. 


This in the main may be granted. But was Heber the only 
one who withdrew? Ashur, Mizraim, and Canaan, and 
many others seem to have withdrawn still further. (With 


-whom did Noah and his sons reside? They were not surely. 


amongst the subjects of Nimrod, and some of them, at least, 
survived the dispersion. 


And how does it appear that the Jews, in a peculiar 
manner, preserved the language of Heber? 


Abraham and the Tertiedites were the direct descendants of 
this patriarch, and were eminently styled Hebrews, both by 
themselves and by their neighbours. . 

But it is clear they did not obtain this name, in consequence 
of their speaking any peculiar language, but merely because 
they were the children of Heber, or the descendants of a 
people known by the name of Hebrews. On the contrary, 


it seems most likely that its present name was communicated - 


to this language, from the circumstance of its having been 
adopted by one branch of the Hebrews, while, at the same 


time, it was not the general dialedt of the children of Heber, 
neither was it peculiar to his family. ) 

We have a complete demonstration, Gen. xxxi. 47. that 
the great stock of the family of Heber, which remained in 


Mesopotamia, spoke the Chaldaic, and not the Hebrew 
dialect, | | 


Laban, who had been brought up in the house of his 
fathers, denominates the heap of witness, certainly in his 
native tongue, Jegar Sahadutha, xnyinw 77’. This name is 
evidently composed of three Chaldaic words, 19 A heap, 
“nw A witness, and M7 or xmi7 An appointment. Had 
Moses literally transcribed all the words of Laban, he could 
not have furnished us with a more satisfactory proof of the 
language he used. | 


Jacob, on the other hand, who had.been born in.a foreign 
country, and had lived there from his infancy, till he was 
upwards of seventy years of age, describes the same heap in a 
language different from that of his relations. He calls 
it ty 53, using two Hebrew terms, one of which implies a 
heap, and the other a witness or testimony. The name is sy- 
nonymously recorded in both languages, and therefore, 
undoubtedly, in the languages which Laban and Jacob res- 
pectively used. The Hebrew was not then the general 
dialect of the children of Heber. 


And it is equally clear that it was not peculiar to his family. 
The prophet Isaiah, chap. xix. emphatically calls it the 
language of Canaan. | 


In addition to this sacred testimony, we have the names of 
men and: places amongst the old Canaanites, in the time of © 
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Abraham, i in pure Hebrew. We eee Phcenician inscriptions, 
the fragment of the Punic language, in the Penulus of 
Plautus, ‘and the remains of that language, in the Island. of 
Malta, as undeniable proofs, that the Hebrew was the genuine 
language of the house of Canaan, which preserved it with 
little variation to a late age. 


This language could by no means have been ‘communicated 
by Abraham to the natives of the countiy.. It is certain that 
he found it, and very probable that he learnt it there. In his 
conversation with the inhabitants, he» must have used their 
language. It is easy and natural for a stranger to acquire 
the language of the people amongst whom he settles, especially 
if it differs from his own only as a diale&: But it is an 
absolute impossibility for. several independent kingdoms,. sud- 
denly to accommodate: themselves to the dialeé of a single 
sojourner: and the language of the old Canaanites, and of 
the posterity of Abrahain, at least, the house of Jacob, was 
the same. | 


The native tongue of Abraham must have been that which 
was spoken by his family, in Chaldea and Mesopotamia. 
The former name of this very patriarch seems to be referable 
to the Chaldaic mn or xM4, to be dejected or cast down, 
rather than to the Hebrew pn, Exalted, Lofty. 


ile had sae born in ae declining years oft his father. His 
Jot was only that of a younger son., His own wife was barren 
and he had long been cast down, as to the hope of a progeny. 
He consequently seems to have been regarded in his native 
country as a dry branch. No separare patrimony had been, 
assigned to him. His residence was in a city which had 
received the name of his brother Haran. This must have 
been, an afflicting circumstance, in an age when the sons 
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‘egularly shared the paternal estate, and became the heads of 
families, and the chiefs of the little cities: and it seems to 
have weighed heavy upon Abraham’s heart. “ Lord God,” 
says he, “ what wilt thou give me, seeing I. go childless !— 
Behold, to me thou hast given no seed, and lo, one born m- mine 
house is mine heir.” He had hoped to become the father of 
a family; but from that hope he was cast down. To the 
mortifying epithet which reminded him of his afiliction, his 
new Hebrew name, A father of Multitudes, which was con- 
ferred upon him several years after he had been in the land of 
Canaan, must have presented a very pleasing contrast. To 
the title of Exalted father, it would have been no contrast 
at all. 4 


If, then, the Hebrew. be the pure language of Noah, it 
must have been preserved to the time of Abraham, rather 
by the descendants of Canaan than by those of Heber. This 
will account for Jacob’s using the Hebrew language, while 
Laban spoke the Chaldaic. The former had been educated 
in the land of Canaan, where he had lived to his seventy- 
seventh year. . His father and his grandfather had been 
settled there for nearly two centuries. The language of that 
country must then have been the most familiar to his ear.— 
He was now returning thither, with his family, who would: 
naturally adopt the same language, as a consequence of their 
residence amongst the natives. He therefore names the heap 
of witness, in the language which was most familiar to him- 
self, and most likely to be understood by his posterity, rather . 
than in that of his Mesopotamian:relations. He was nght.— 
For the language of the Canaanites: became that of the 
Israelites. 


_It appears then that the Jews are not justified in their pre- - 
tensions to the peculiar preservation of the primitive language. 
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If we consider the history of this people, it will appear that,’ 
of all ancient families, they had the least chance to make 
good such pretensions. They could hardly have retained 
the uninterrupted use of any one language whatsoever. 


Abraham, at the head of his single houshold, emigrated 
out of Mesopotamia, where the Chaldaic diale@ was certainly 
spoken by his famiiy. Both himself and his progeny sojourned 
for upwards of two centuries, generally, in the land of 
Canaan, where a dialect scarcely differing from the Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch, as certainly prevailed. There they fami- 
' liarly conversed with the natives, and their conversation must 
have been in the language of the country. 


Jacob afterwards fled into Mesopotamia from the resentment 
of his brother. And he fled alone; for he tells us that he 
crossed Jordan only with his staff. In this country he re- 
mained about 20 years, where he married Chaldean or 
Aramean wives, and here his children were born and partly 
| educated. These children could have heard the Hebrew only 
from their father’s mouth, even if we suppose that he used_ it 
in conversing with them. Their mother tongue was the 
Chaldaic, the sane’ which was spoken in the family of their 
grandfather Laban. 

Jacob, with his houshold, again returned into the land of 
Canaan. Here the young men married wives who spoke the 
Canaanitish language. So that when the whole family went 
down into Egypt, about 33 years after their return from Me- 
sopotamia, they must have carried with them both the Chaldaic 
language and that of Canaan. 


But as the latter was the diale& most familar to Jacob him- 
self, and perhaps the only dialeé&t of the younger and more 
G 2 
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jumerous branches, it prevailed over the other, became the 
general language of these Hebrews, and at length, began to 
be distinguished by their name. | 


During the former part of the two centuries that the 
Israelites remained in Egypt, they were appointed a residence 
and establishment, separate from. the inhabitants of the 
Country... In this time their tribes became numerous. They 
expanded from a family into a nation, Their language ob- 
tained the:stability of a national language, and from hence- 
forth they preserved it with considerable purity. 


But the condition to which they were at last reduced must 
haye rendered it almost impossible for them to preserve it 
absolutely immaculate. New habits of life and new occupa- 
tions must have introduced new ideas, and demanded new 
terms, and those which were already current amongst the 
Egyptians would, in general, be employed on such occasions. 


Such innovations, together with the accidental changes that 
took place in the language of the Israelites and the Canaanites, 
during a separation of 250 years, must have produced some 
diversity of dialeét; but this was not so great that the two 
nations could not converse freely, without the assistance of 
interpreters, as appears from the private conference of the _ 
spies with the harlot Rahab, Jos. ii. and from other passages 
in the book of Joshua. 


The Hebrew was then the language of the Canaanites, in 
the time of Abraham and of Moses. . It remains to determine 
how far it may be regarded as that of Noah, and, conse-_ 
sequently, what claim it has to be made the universal stan- 
dard, by which the principles of all other languages must be 
tried. | 
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Presuming from what I have already said, that I may 
venture to place the sacred charaéter of this language upon 
a footing with that of the Greek of the New Testament, it 
follows, that we have the tacit consent of history to enter 
upon the enquiry I now suggest; though in the prosecution of 
it, we have only the direction of some leading circumstances. 
Under this guidance, 1 must, for the present, content myself 
with offering a few remarks. 


1. The Hebrew language appears to have been already 
formed and fixed, when Abraham first went into the land of 
Canaan, about 325 years after the Birth of Peleg, and many 
years before the death of Shem, and of the men of the first 


generations after the deluge. 


2. At this time, it was not the language of the Canaanites 
only, but also, of other families in and about Palestine.— 
Thus the princes of the Philistines, the progeny of the first 
Egyptians, wese saluted in pure Hebrew, by the name of 
Abimelech, “ My Father the King,” and the chief captain of 
the host was called Phicol, The mouth of all, a most expressive 
title for a general commander. The formation of a language 
which was common to independent tribes, one proceeding 
from the North (from Sidon) and the other from the South 


(Egypt) could not have been recent, 


Bets general character must have been patriarchal. 
Ashur had withdrawn beyond the Tigris, at the time of the 
foundation, not the destruétion of Nimrod’s kingdom, and 
therefore long before the confusion. Mizraim had founded 
an early kingdom in Egypt, whence the Philistine colony.— 
The old Chaldeans had dwelt between the two rivers, from 
the days of Peleg. Canaan (the X@ of Sanchon, and his first 
 Pheenician) seems, at the same time, to have withdrawn to” 
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Sidon, the seat of his first born, whence his progeny had 
spread themselves along the Phoenician coast, and Eastwards, 
to the banks of Jordan, before the time of Abraham. The 
Western Syria and Arabia were also inhabited in very early 
times. ‘These countries contained tribes which had been 
distinét, from the age when the families had first divided; yet 
the languages which were spoken in them had a great degree 
of affinity with each other. They were in fact, only dialécts 
of one language, and that one could have been no other than 
that of the great patriarchs, who were still living when Abra- 
ham settled amongst the Canaanites, Neither of these primi- 
tive nations. could have borrowed the rudiments of its 
vernacular dialect from another nation, which had settled at 
a distance. What they possessed in common must have 
been derived from the parent stock, and carried with the first 
families into their respective settlements. | 


4. ‘The names of those heads of families amongst the 
Noachide, which divided the kingdoms of the earth, or 
rather the gentile names of those tribes which were established 
during the second century after the deluge, are either terms 
of the Hebrew language or of certain kindred dialeéis. Yet 
they were the names by which the several nations distin- 
guished themselves, for they are generally recognized by the 
old geographers. The severul nations then originally carried 
with them dialects, not greatly differing from the Hebrew. 


5. Hence it undeniably follows, that the fundamental 
principles and general character of the patriarchal language 
_ of Noah must be preserved in the Hebrew language, and in 
those dialects which are connected with it. 


6. The Hebrew was the language of an aétive, enter- 
prizing people. During the nine centuries which intervened 
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between the deluge and the publication of the Pentateuch, 
this, as well as the sister dialeéis, must have undergone some 
accidental, and some necessary changes, and a considerable © 
degree of artificial cultivation ; yet the simplicity and com~ 
prehension of its principles, the regularity of its structure, and 
above all, the venerable and unrivalled’ an tiquity of that 
volume in which it is preserved, seem to give it a decided 
superiority over either of the others. We know what the 
Hebrew was 3300 years ago, and can make out its claim to an 
antiquity still higher. Though it cannot safely be pronounced 
to have been the primitive language, yet it must be received as 
a diale& of this language, and as a most respectable scale to 
appreciate the character of every dialect whatsoever. 


7. From these observations may be demonstrated the 
absolute error of a general principle, laid down by some 
eminent philologists. It has been observed that the languages 
of savage nations generally consist of very long words and 
abound with vowels ; and hence it has. been contended, that 
such was the original chara¢ter of all languages. The 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac and Arabic roots are remarkably 
simple, short, and strong. The long vocal terms of savages 
are not then chara¢teristical of the infancy, but of the decay 
and ruin of language. Man was not naturally, nor originally 
a savage. | 
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Of the general stores which the nations carried to their 


respective settlements. 


ee to return to the era of Nimrod’s rebellion. 


When so great a part of the human race had conspired. to 
resist the execution of the Divine mandate, we must suppose 
that the families who still respected the authority of the 
patriarch, began to repair towards their allotted habitations, 
under the direétion of Noah, his sons and their obedient 
children, The fathers of families considered their respective’ 
portions of the earth as their proper estate, and the inheritance 
of their offspring: it. must then have been a leading object 
with them to take personal charge of their lots. They were 
not sent. forth to explore regions absolutely unknown and 
undiscovered. Noah and his sons must have had some 
knowledge of the regions of the earth, as far as they had 
been known and inhabited before the flood. In the aé& of 
partition after the flood, they must have described their 
boundaries, The patriarchs who took possession of the lar ver 
divisions must afterwards have assigned to their children their 
due proportions. So that in an age or two after the first 
partition, every region of the known world, which was 
adapted to the support and comfort of human society, must 
have received that germe which gradually expanded into its 
primitive nation: and thus Spain, and even Britain were 
probably colonized by those who were born within a century 
of the deluge. 
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Moses having enumerated the sons of Gomer and Javan, 
parallels in descent with Salah, who was born 37 years after 
the flood, adds as follows. “BY THESE were the Isles of 
the Gentiles DIVIDED—IN THEIR LANDS—EVERY 
ONE after HIS TONGUE—AFTER THEIR FAMILIES 
__IN THELR NATIONS. | If this be not a positive declara- 
tion that a regular and complete Division, agreeably to certain 
general rules, actually took place, in the time and under the 
direction of these patriarchs, I know not by what words such 
a fact could have been recorded. 


It would surely be absurd to explain it away by the incohe- 
rent scraps of Greek tradition, which generally confound the 
first settlement of the nations with the subsequent wanderings 
of the exiled Titans. 3 


And it need not be proved that societies thus planted and 
formed, whether in Britain or in Japan, must have carried 
with them-the primitive history, the primitive religion, the 
institutions, customs, habits, opinions, arts and sciences of | 
the patriarchal age, and the primitive language, with only 
such gradual variations as ‘might be occasioned: by local cir- 
- cumstances. 


The founders of these societies had been trained up to the 
habits and comforts of social and civilized life. It must then 
have been ordered, that they should repair to their respective 
estates, with all those provisions by which such comforts were 
to be secured. Amongst other things they must have taken 

with them their stock of sheep and cattle and other domestic 
animals. Their removal then, though uninterrupted, must 
have been gradual. ; 


On the other hand, their unworthy brethren, the rebellious 
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giants who, sometime afterwards, were struck with astonish- 
ment at the sudden infliction of Divine vengeance, were driven 
forth from among men, and scattered into all Jands, to the 
East, and North, and South, as well as to the West, must 
have fled in disorder and confusion. Their flocks and their 
herds could not have accompanied the tumultuous retreat of 
the wandering exiles. Their consequent indigence must have 
introduced all the wretched irregularities of savage life, and 
fitted them only for the occupation of hunters and robbers. 


__ A just abhorrence of the proverbial impiety of the great 
rebel, and an awful recollection of the signal punishment of his 
associates, would naturally dispose the fathers of the more 
regular societies, to preserve the sacred institutions of their 
ancestors, with the utmost care, and to fix the grand arcana 
of primitive wisdom upon a firm base. 

And to these ends, what could have been more conducive, 
than to constitute such regular Hierarchies, as ancient history 
‘describes in various parts of the earth—To make the wisest 
and most approved men, in every society, the instructors of 
the people, and the depositories of primitive tradition? 


To such societies, the nations were indebted for those 
vestiges of early opinions and science which remained amongst 
them: while the societies themselves, after the various cor- 
ruptions of a long series of ages, were found to resemble each 
other, in the simplicity of their manners, their general doc- 
irines, their discipline, their customs and their learning; and 
in all these respects to have presented a striking picture of the 
age of Noah and his immediate descendants. 


They preserved an amiable medium between savage rude- 
ness and frivolous refinement, They regarded their institu- 
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‘tions as relics of the first ages, and uniformly deemed their 
mysteries too sacred, to be exposed in presence of such 
profane strangers as dwelt amongst them. 


This last trait in their character led to some serious ill con- 
sequences, but the abuse which crept into the system cannot 
impeach the wisdom of its original establishment. 


Wherever we recognize an establishment of this kind, in a 
primitive nation, we need not be over curious to determine 
by what people, or what family it may possibly have been 
introduced. Unless there be clear evidence to the contrary, 
we may fairly regard it as coeyal with the nation itself. 


I may here take notice of a singularity that runs through 
the traditions of the gentile world, namely their nationality in 
‘primitive history. Whatever accounts are preserved of the 
primitive ages, are made by every people to relate, almost 
exclusively, to their own country, and their own ancestors. 
They must have been the original reporters, the egotists, of 
such tales. ‘There was nothing foreign in_ their colouring. 


Thus, for instance, fine history of the Deluge was almost: 

universal. All nations give an account of the destruction of 
the old world by water, and of the preservation of a single 
family, in a boat or ark, Yet all of them make the boat to 
rest, upon some mountain, or on the bank of some river or 
lake, in their own territories, where some distinguished per- 
sonages, amongst their own ancestors, are put to land. A 
history thus circumstanced could not have been borrowed of 
strangers. The nations must have derived it, in a direct line, . 
from their common parents. 


When this nationality is considered, we need not wonder 
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that so many people contend for the invention of those arts 
which were preserved from’ the first’'ages. They are all right: 
excepting that they mistake the common progenitots of man- 
kind for their own national ancestors; and of course, whatever 
is due to the de agi is consigned to the latter. 


But the very traditions veae will furnish sufficient 
data to rectify the mistake. 


In the time of Alexander the Great, Berosus, a Chaldean 
priest, wrote the history of his country, from the remotest 
tumes. Much of his genuine work is unfortunately lost. But 
Syncellus, an author of good credit, tells us that the first book 
treated of the situation of Babylonia, the fruitfulness of the 
soil, its trees and plants and other commodities, and then ex- 
pounded the fables and allegories which enveloped the 
theology of the Chaldeans. The second book treated of ‘Ten 
Kings of the Chaldeans, Brrorn tur Frioop. Tf the Chal- 
deans had an exclusive right to the ten antediluvian patriarchs, 
their title to the invention of all ptinitive arts and sciences 
must certainly be good. 


The Egyptians, however, will dispute the point with them. 
Strike the boasted discoveries of their ancestors out of the 
' ¢atalogue, and civil society could not have existed. Who 
were these ancestors of theirs? We need not ask the Greeks; 
let us enquire of the Egyptians themselves, | | 


“ Manetho, in one of his books, entitled Sothis, relates 
several things concerning The Empire of the. Egyptians, taken - 
from certain columns, which were engraved in the sacred 
dialect and in hieroglyphic letters, by Thoth, the first Mercury: 
and AFTER THE De.ues, transcribed into books, by 


(another) Thoth, the son of Agathademon.” Euseb. P.E:i,9. 
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Josephus i,2. and Amm. Marcell. L. xxii. give us nearly 
the same account of antediluvian engraving; but we need not 
eo any further. Whatever becomes of the authenticity of the. 
inscribed columns, Manetho is good authority for the tradition. 


of the Egyptians. 


This. Empire of his countrymen, and the Great Thoth, the 
inventor of their arts, and the recorder of their history, like 
the ten kings,of Berosus, EXISTED BEFORE THE DELUGE, 


The Greeks in general are proud of borrowing ; but some- 
times they put in their claim for the discovery of primitive 
-and important arts. Their claim shall be allowed, when they 
have persuaded us that Deucalion and Pyrrha, who alone 
escaped the universal deluge, were Greeks, and brought their 
vessel to land on Mount Parnassus. . 


The Phoenicians are another fayourite, nation with all anti- 
quaries. ‘They boast their title to, many important discoyeries; 
but it appears that their discoveries also mount up to the very 
first age of mankind, and therefore were antediluvian. 


- Sanchoniathon, a very old Phoenician historian, in a frag- 
ment preserved by Eusebius, gives an allegorical account of 
the earliest ages, by which it appears. that the traditions of 
this people were not less absurdly. national than those of their 
neighbours. The Most High is represented as dwelling in 
the neighbourhood of Byblos, a city of Phoenicia, even before 
he had produced Heaven and Earth. 


In the age immediately succeeding the Creation, The first 
Cronus (or husbandman) is attended by his Secretary Hermes 
Trismegistus, Thoth or Tauro. . The author seems to use 
these terms as appellations for an inventor and recorder of arts 
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and sciences; for from henceforth we find Thoth ready upon 
all occasions, in all places and’ in suécessive ages, delivering 
his advice, making inventions and committing ‘them to 
writing. hae | 

He imitated [made a drawing of] the Heavens [distinguished 
and described the constellations.] He drew’ the portraits of 
the Gods [a series of mystical symbols] of which he fotined 
the sacred ‘characters of the letters. And all this happened’ 
before the Second Cronus (Noah) came into the Southern 
regions (Shinar) and bestowed thé kingdom of Egypt upon 
Thoth. 


The author having recited his allegory, which contains 
much important but mysterious matter, proceeds to give us 
an account of it, in plain historical language. 


“« The Cabiri, or the seven sons of Sydic (px, the Just one) 
and Asclepius their eighth’ brother were the first, who, by the’ 
command of Thoth, transmitted the memory of all these’ 
things by their writings. 


“ The son of Thabion, the first hierophant (Tay am aswros 
yeyovorwy @owixe) Of the most remote ancestors of the Phosni-’ 
clans, converted these memorials into allegories, and blending 
them with natural phenomena, delivered them’ to those who: 
celebrate the orgies, and to the prophets who preside over the 
sacred mysteries. | | 


“ These men studying to promote (Tv¢e) blind admiration, 
handed them down in this form to their successors, and to 
those who were initiated: One of these (initiates) was Isiris, 
the inventor of three letters, and the brother of Chna (Canaan) 
the fust'who had the name of Phoenician.” | 
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The country, the character and the antiquity of this author 
entitle the fragment before us.to the highest respect, amongst 
poetic histories. Sanchoniathon was a Phoenician, and a 
most diligent searcher and faithful transcriber of the records of 
his country, and is supposed to have lived 300 years before 
Homer. We have then no room to appeal, from his autho- 
_ rity, to any Greek or Roman writer, respecting the opinions 
of the old Phoenicians. 


We are here informed that the discoveries and the records 
‘ascribed to Thoth, or Hermes Trismegistus, whatever they 
' may have been, originated in the first ages of mankind, long 
before the Pheenicians or the Egyptians became a distinét 
nation. 


For the memorial of these things was first committed to 

writing—and afterwards converted into allegories, and in this 
form delivered to the priests, who handed them down in suc- 
cession, to the-time of Isiris the brother of Chna or Canaan, 
the patriarch of the Phoenicians. . 
This Isiris, whom Sanchoniathon elsewhere calls Misor, 
could be no other than the father of the Egyptian family, and 
consequently their first King and their first Priest. He there- 
fore united in his own person the characters of —Mizraim, the 
Brother of Canaan, and the Father of the Egyptians: 


Osiris, the deified ancestor of the Egyptians: 


Thoth, the son of Agathodemon, or the good genius, their: 
first national instruétor, who transcribed the records, and 
enforced the precepts of his great antediluvyian predecessor, 
and ; 
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That Thoth, upon whont the. second Bia or Noah first 
bestowed the kingdom of Pay t. | 


This Tsttogubked fosmid agreeably to the testimony of 
the Phoenician historian, may have aétually augmented the 
primitive alphabet, by the invention of three new letters; for: 
it is well known, that the alphabet which Moses brought out 
of Egypt, contained more letters than were originally used by 
other ancient nations. 


However this may have been, it is clear, from the pre-. 
ceding quotations, that the local and national pretensions of all 
these people to original invention. must, ina great measure, 
‘be removed from their private ancestors, and restored to the. 
common fathers of the human race. 


And thus their traditions may be rendered consistent. with 
each other, and with the history of the Old;Testament. For) 
it has already been observed, that there is not perhaps one, 
single art, or a single branch of science which may be.traced 
to any nation of high antiquity, that is not expressly men- 
tioned or clearly alluded to, in the book of Job; and'that, in 
this book, the knowledge of things human and Divine is: not 
ascribed to any contemporary order of men; ‘but to the search . 
of the long-lived fathers. of mankind, and to the tradition of 
the great patriarchs, to whom alone the earth was given. 


The above passage of Sanchoniathon furnishes occasion of 
remarking another trait which disfigured the theology, philo- 
sophy and. traditional doétrines of all nations, and‘ in time 
produced the most pernicious effects. I mean the veil of 
“secrecy under which they taught, and the use of allegory, 
figurative: titles and mystical symbols. By means of these, 
the truth was concealed from the eyes and ears of the people, 


s 
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‘who, consequently, soon began to mistake the shadow for 
the substance; and to perceive a multitude of Gods, where 
only the various telations and operations of one God, and the 
phenomena and changes of Nature, were originally intended, 
AH this is well accounted for by the grave historian. | 


- Long before the division of the nations, before Chua set. 
tled in Phoenicia or Thoth in Egypt, plain matter of fact had 
been converted irito mysterious Allegory, and sacred and 
historical truth blended with the symbols of seasons, revolu- , 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and the like, This mystical 
doctrine was delivered to the priests. who kept the key of 
knowledge, ‘and who most crminally encouraged popular’ 
delusion (To rvo avéew ix Tayros emWoowres) studying above all 
things to promote astonishment and admiration. The intro- 
duction or the revival of such eenigmatical lore was, perliaps, 
that evil YMAGINATION of man’s heart which was reproved 
immediately after the deluge. Gen, viii. QYQe hy : 
Notwithstanding these and similar blemishes, it may be 
determined, upon the whole, that the descendants of Noah, 
_ who first planted the nations, had heen habituated to the 
forms, and institutions of social and cultivated life, aud thaé 
they carried with them, to their respective habitations, much 
valuable information, which they had therefore an opportu-~ 
ality of transmitting to their children, L bod 


Tt will be observed that in’ many of the more distant nations, 
the manual arts, and consequently, the conveniencies of . 
society were soon depressed, far below the standard [ have 
laid down. This may very readily be accounted for. Me- 
_ chanism of all kinds depends much upon external means, 
r. particularly upon the use of the harder metals, 
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These were well known, before the separation of mankind, 
and there can be no doubt, that the Noachide furnished 
themselves with those implements which they might. haye 
oceasion for, But what the present family carried in their 
hands, would by no means supply thé future nation. Some 
ages may ‘have elapsed, and the metallargic mystery may 
have been forgotten, before they discovered veins of ore in 
their new settlements. Merchants from the central regions 
would not begin to traffic with strangers, till they became 
sensible of some wants of their own; and then they would 
visit only such countries as were provided with commodities 
to reward their labour. Many remote nations were then 
compelled to have, recourse to the stone hatchet and the 
wooden spade. What remains of metal they might still 
possess only glittered occasionally in the hands of their chiets: 


But intelleGual acquisitions were not so necessarily subje 
to decay. They depended less upon, the productions of 
nature and the soil. 


History might long survive in tradition, religion in its 
tenets and discipline, philosophy in its maxims, and sciences 
‘in their principles. 

In the back settlements of America we find men accommos 
dated like savages, but informed as members of civil society 5 
and in ancient authors we read of sages, of no mean fame; — 


residing amongst rude and barbarous nations. 


- Primitive tradition, of whatever kind, was preserved. with 
more or less purity, owing to a variety of circumstances, 
which arose from. lecal situation, the various means. of sub-_ 


sistence, and the various talents and dispositions of men. 
Some nations uniformly revered the institutions of their an- 
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eestors, others became ambitions of distingnishing themselves 
by new inventions, and i improvements, and of course despised 
the simplicity of former times, and a third sort contented 
themselves with satisfying the wants and gratifying the 
appetites and. passions of nature,. upon‘ the. most oaey terms, 
and so degenerated into the savage state. an 4 

‘The Greeks and Romans from whom we derive much of 
our leapning, and many of our errors respecting the early 
ages, at one period of their history, were not far removed 
from this character. Their avowed want of information as to 
the remote events of history, and their readiness to adopt a 
heterogeneous mass of fable and superstition from their neigh- 
bours, furnish. the. clearest. proofs that they had broken the 
chain of ancient lore. How could it have been other wise ?-—- 
The states of the former people, at one time, were little more 
than companies of ak and the latter owed their being ta 
a band of robbers, 
In, the preceding sketches, I have. endeavoured to state my 
reasons for receiving with some limitation several popular 
opinions, and amongst the zest, a theory which has been 
conceived by distinguished genius, and supported by a pro- 
fusion of learning, and which deduces all that was valuable 
amongst the ancient nations, from the house of Ham, and 
from the confederates of Nimrod, 

I feel no pride in singularity. It is with regret, I differ in 
some particulars from men whose talents and erudition I con- 


template with the profoundest respeét, and my pen hesitates 


while I suggest a suspicion that there is some defe& in the 
groundwork of the system I have just mentioned. 
Must we receive it as a matter of fact, that all rule and au- 
H 2 
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thority amongst the nations devolved to that family, which 
was prophetically doomed to be the servant of servants to their 
brethren ? | 

Has it ever been the peculiar province of the same people 
to innovate and to preserve? If not, how shall we ascribe all 
traces of primitive tradition to those apostates, who rejected 
the wisdom of their fathers and bewildered themselves with 
new inventions—all arts and sciences to those men whose 
plans and designs were utterly overthrown—all the remains of 
one universal language to those, whose language was so con- 
founded that they could not understand one another's speech ; 
or all established and well-regtlated society’ to those who, 
first of all, tumultuously assembled under the banner of an 
impious rebel, and afterwards were scattered abroad over the 
face of the earth? wn | 


Or if we turn our view to profane history, can it be ima- . 
gined that the Gods and the sons of the Gods who vanquished, 
and dispersed the rebellious giants, and those giants themselves, 
‘were not only one and the same people, but frequently the 
same individuals; and that, by being thus: self-vanquished 
and self-destroyed, the same giants became Lords of the 
world? suite ton 


Jame 2. pees ry 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE. CELT: 
we renee : 
INSTITUTION OF DRUIDISM: 
Aub die 


PRETENSIONS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF LETTERS. 


Sect. L Preliminary remarks——Origin of the Celte-—~ 
~~ Remarks upon the Huropean Scythe. 


, A Retrospect into the early periods and state of Britain— 
the charaéter, the arts and the customs of its primitive 
inhabitants, is not an exercise of idle and simple curiosity; — 
but of critical importance, in the pursuit of historical and. 
philosophical truth. It not’only delights the imagination 
with a yiew of our hills, valleys and plains, as they presented 
themselves to the eye three thousand years ago, and shews.to . 
us the simple native, in his first occupations; but also points | 
out the origin, progress and improvement of such knowledge 
as, to this day, constitutes the ornament and the comfort of 


“Society, 
ev | 
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- therefore trust, that no apology will be required for 
attempts, even by me, ta’ discriminate faGs, relative to the 


Celtic Nation; the original possessors of the British Islands, 
and the remote progenitors of many of their present occupiers. 


The Governments, the Institutions and Customs of that 
nation were, in great measure, obliterated by the Romans, 
who discovered but little curiosity, either to examine the 
history of strangers, whom they despised, or to enter minutely 
into the value of establishments, which had. been doomed, by 
their decree, to ruin. Consequently the notices which they 
have left us, respecting the Celte, are slight and superficial. 
These documents, however, such as they are, have been at- 
tentively weighed; and men of discernment have engrafted 
upon them one general conclusion, “ That the Celte, though 
comparatively to others, a simple race of men, were possessed 
of some useful knowledge, not common.to them with neeghbours 


more polished, and which deserved a better fate than total 
oblivion.” 


Repeated endeavours have been. made, by ingenious men, 
to develope some of their attainments: but the lamps of 
Greece and Rome throw a faint gleam over the field; and 
what is dimly perceived must be erroneously described. 

The mass of the people, not being much raised above a 
condition of servitude—paené serveorum loco—were but little 
informed, and-as little ambitious of that refinement or culti- 
vation in their manners, which could have procured them no 
honourable distinctions. 


But their “ Eguttes” or Nobility are described, in a manner 
which entitles them to’ respect. ‘They were by no means 
destitute of culture and of science. In this order all. the 
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power seems to have centred. For though, in some of their 
states, their supreme or chief magistracy was elective, yet the 
prince was chosen out of privileged Jammities, and by constix 
tnents of equal rank. 


To this rank belonged their celebrated order of Druids.— 
In this rank they originated. - Their disciples were the 
s° Most Noble.*” They “were educated, with incredible . 
vigilance and care, for the most sacred offices. It was the 
immediate and selected province of those who were admitted 
into the order, to record and perpetuate the customs, tradi- 
tions, and general history of the nation, from the time of 
their first progenitors—to administer Justice—to superintend 
the due execution of the Laws—to encourage virtue and 
punish vice—to inculcate religious and moral precepts—to 
dire& the ceremonies of piety and enforce its duties. 


Their studies embraced those elevated objects which had 
engaged the attention of the world in its primitive age—The 
nature of the Deity—of the human Soul—of the future State 
—of the heavenly bodies—of the terrestrial globe, and of its 
various productions. Their conceptions were great and 
sublime, their speculations comprehensive in their ‘sphere, 
pervading most of the arts and sciences which had interested 
the earliest periods. Perhaps there was no order of men 
amongst the heathens, who preserved the history and the 
opinicns of mankind, in its early state, with more simplicity, 
and with more integrity, bial 


The religion of the ‘pineniuinclis had, indeed, been deformed | 
with various superstitions, by all nations. But this order, 
notwithstanding their many and gross errors, appear to have 
_ retained many of its vital and asian ipa eiree. 


* Mele. Hi, Bo 
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Under a variety of relative names and characters, they 
acknowledged one God, the maker of all things, and the 
Lord of the universe. They taught the superintendency of 
Divine Providence—the immortality of the soul—moral re- 
sponsibility, and plait after death. 


As : a consequence of these principles, they Ate as 
well as enjoined, the most rigid justice in their decisions, and. 
in their dealings with mankind*, 

Their portrait, as sketched by ancient authors, has a 
marked resemblance to that of other sacred orders, in the 
most remote ages and countries. 

deny 

Dr. Borlase demonstrates their general and close analogy to 
the Magi of Persia. It almost constituted identity. They 
scarcely differed in their name; for Pliny calls the Druids the - 
Magi of the Gauls and Britons. | 


The most able author of the Indian Antiquities, marks, with 
deep and sound learning, the same affinity between. the - 
Druids and Brachmans of India. It may be extended to the | 
Chaldeans, and the Orphie Priesthood of Thrace, as well as 
to many others. 


- As this resemblance of character has been justly deemed 
both too perfect and general, to be resolved into accidental 
co-incidence, it has been the ingenious labour of many learned 
men, to ascertain the several means, by which the institutions, 
opinions and customs of the Eastern world have been imported 
into the West of Europe. 
OAT Wie N ave: Ebi NOE S140 © COED DFO! MR £571) UOC IY 6 MRALOSEOSL eee 
* ioe ubi sup. Ces, De Bello Gal. VI, and Dr, Borlase passim, 
: be axnp Cs 2. 
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But may it not be asked, if the most. peculiar instances. of 
similarity, thus noticed between the East and the West, do 
not reflect the general character of the patriarchal age,, and 
primitive man, before his family had separated? If so, why. 
should we derive universals from particulars? The distant 
branches of a spreading oak, notwithstanding the diversity of 
shape which they acquire, from. their exposure to different 
winds, have still a mutual resemblance, in their texture, their 
foliage, and their fruit; which they abe not from eacls 
other, but from the parent acorn. 

Do we not fia this primitive charaGer, so deeply impressed 
upon the Celtz, so general through their land, and at so 
early an age, as to make it impossible for the dye to have 
been fixt by wandering navigators, or the local settlement of 
a few strangers, whose object was profit, and who must them- 
selves have been objects of distrust? As all nations originally 
came from one stock, and, at an age, when the habits of 
society were developed, would it not be reasonable to conclude, 
that some general customs and opinions of the human race 
were naturalized.in the land, by the first families who settled . 
in the Western Continent ? | 


The Greeks had been a powerful people at Marseilles, many 
centuries before Czsar’s time. The ancient inhabitants, who 
remained in the land which they occupied, may have learnt. 
several arts and habits from them: But the vicinity of those 
Greeks appears not to have effected any change in the Religion 
or the Character of the Gaulish Nation. 


Abating then for these instances in, which history demon- 
strates their obligation to exotic aid, 1 cannot refuse to the 
Celte and their Druids, the full credit which is due to them, 
for having preserved those genuine features of primeval 
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history, W hich they a are known to have possessed. These are 
features marked, and ‘clear enough, to point them out as a 
nation regularly constituted under the auspices of its pa- 
triarchs. ‘They could not have originated in those fugitives. 
who had been driven out from society, or have reached) their 
Western destination, in the chara¢ter of unconnected and 
unprincipled savages, 


a 


The perplexity and scantiness of ancient evidence leave sa 
much obscurity in the earliest account of nations, that, when 
the subjeét has been handled by men of consummate abilities 
and of accute research, the discussion has generally closed 
in doubt at the best. I must therefore bespeak the candour of 
my Readers, in their judgment of the outlines which T have 
endeavoured to trace, concermng the origin of the Celte, 
and of the arguments which I offer in support of my opinion, 
that the fundamental principles of Drurdism accompanied that 
nation, from its very source. And I deem it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, that my object and plan do not require of me to 
enter minutely, or deeply, into these topics. 


The Celta, whether under that name, or called Czmmerii, 
Gili, Briges, Brigantes; or known by other, and very nu- 
merous designations, appropriated either to the whole, or to 
certain branches of the nation, are described as an extensive 
and powerful Race, of Europe, and as constituting some of 
its first inhabitants. ‘The ancient Greeks appear to have 
placed them almost alone, in our western continent, which 
they distinguished by their name. Ephorus dividing the 
world into-four parts, allotted He Western to the Celtaa——~ 
Strab. L. a 
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Ptolemy calls that whole part of the world, which is com- 
monly. known by the name of Europe, Celtica, or Celto- 
Galatia —Quadripart. L. ii, C. 2. | 


, The Celtee were then the principal Europeans known to the 
celal exclusive of their own families. We must therefore 
inquire into the original population of Europe, in order to 
find out the parentage of the Celta. And this appears to be 
delineated in the tenth chapter of Genesis, that fountain-head 
of universal geography. 


The sacred Penman: enumerates those heads of separate 
families, amongst the Noachida, by whem the Earth was 
divided, after the flood. He describes them by those names 
which the nations that sprung from them, or the countries 
they severally occupied, retained in his time. By those 
parts of the earth which he calls pyan yx, or the Isles of the 
Gentiles, it is understood that he means Europe, and its 
adjacent Islands. These were divided by the Sons and 
Grandsons of Japheth, or rather by Gomer and Javan, and 
their sons—* IN THEIR LANDS, every one after his tongue, 
after their familtes, in. their Nations.” This division must 
have been regularly conducted. It must have taken place in 
the time of the patriarchs here mentioned, for the act was 
theirs, and the nations retained their names to the time of 
Moses—nay many of them long afterwards, for we find them, 
recognized by History and Geography. 


Javan is well known as the parent of the Grecks. From him 
the name Iwxs was applied anciently to all the several branches 
of ised nation. It extended into Macedon and Thrace™. 


- Evsos xa Tove Opuxas. nos Aycious, xeb Bowwtous 
Twves exarory.  LHeysch. V. Tues. 


“Eaieinws OF “os Bagbagorrons Eaarnas Iavag Avyours. Hee v. Tawa. 
Tlavras Eaanvecs Iecoves “08  BegSagn EXGAOYYs Schal.in Acharn, Aristoph. 
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This family were not called Celte nor Cimmerii. If 
Celta were known, in part of their territories, by the names 
of Trraves, Tnyeves, or natives.of the land, they were still re-. 
garded. as intruders, and described as men of might, who 
. retained possession rather by force, than by a lawful claim to 
it, and who were, upon that account, justly expelled, 


We must look then for the Celtz amongst the descendants 
of Gomer.” The word “3 implying to finish, to come, or bring 
to an end or conclusion, may intimate the situation intended 
for the posterity of this patriarch, at the end of the Earth. A 
people named from Gomer would be p43 or 993 Gomerim 
or Gomeri, and it could be shewn, in a multitude of instances, 
that C or K in the Celtic, and other European languages, 
occupies the place of the Hebrew 3. Cymri or Kimmerii may 
then be nothing more than Gomerii. 


Were not the name of Celtz acknowledged by the people 
of Gaul, it might, with reasonable conjecture, be derived 
from 7153, synonymous with ip3;-nd3, A finishing, An End ;— 
ono2, Celta, men of the extremity—o exxaro. - Cilet (Kilet)- 
in the language of the Celta themselves, implies Extreme 
Corners or Retreats, and I think also, Northern regions. 


Be this, however, as it may, Josephus, who may be deemed 
an able critic in Hebrew geography, declares that those whom 
the Greeks called Galate or Celte were déscended from: 
Gomer. 


We read of three sons who divided the patrimony of Gomer, 
or of three nations which descended from him, namely 
Ashkenaz, Riphath and Togarmah. These of course were 
equally entitled to the name of Gomerite. But as the 
Western, or our Celta, appear to have been one separated 
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nation, we must endeavour to discriminate their progenitor, 
gui the-sons of Gamer. ' 


The diiginal seat of sdshidin atl appears to have been situated 
in Bithynia, which. pce oh his name to: a late period of the 
J inst annals. 

id Riphath’s patrimony is, at this day, acknowledged by the 
_ Jews, who-call Germany by»his name. It is probable this 
name originally applied to the Eastern division of that exten- 
sive région, which the ancients entitled Germany, as the part 
best: known ‘tothe Israelites, an Asiatic people. And here 
some vestiges of it seem to be retained m the Carpathian 
mp 22 mountains, and perhaps the Riphean hills, further 
North. Here-then we may fix the seat of Riphath, whose 
descendants, in that situation, could not have been the Goths. 
- They. were’ not’ in» possession ‘of Germany, .in the time of 
Moses. Riphath was probably the Sarmatian stock, which, 
at this:day, continues to occupy: that ground, a race which 
could not’ even be attacked without extreme temerity, and 
whose land presented but little incitement to enterprize. 


That the Sarmate held these territories before the agrran- 
dizement of Gothic power, we have reason to conclude. 
Whether some of their’ colonies had already crossed. the 
Danube, and had carried their language into Llyricum or 
Pannonia may ‘be more. questionable. But the Wendi, or 
descendants from the ancient Venedi, speak the Sarmatic 
language,’ at.this very moment, though surrounded by Gothic 
nations. It is not pretended that, at any time, this handful 
of men penetrated into the possessions of the Goths, or ac 
_ quired an establishment by vidtories. Conquerors take the. 
best, the richest, the most accessible and the most open parts — 
of the distri&t obtained, and there maintain a superiority of 
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power, if they mean to hold what they have acqnired.: But 
the situation, as well as the condition, of this race, and theis 
first name, combine in proving them relics of the former’ in- 
habitants, or aboriginal. » The Sarmate then, or Sclavones, 
were those whom the Goths found in the land ef Riphath, or 
the Eastern division of ancient Germany, and the diversity of 
their language proyes them no parents of the Western Celta, — 
though it has a degree of affinity with the Celtic, which 
intimates that, once they were contiguous families. . 


Togarmah is claimed as their patriarch by the inhabitants 
of those countries which lie between the Euxine or Caspian 
seas. ‘This appears to be demonstrated, in a masterly paper, 
the work of Mr. Granville:Penn, to which Lirefer my own 
Readers for the authorities*. From this country have sprung, 
-as itis generally understood, the European Scythians, Goths 
or Germans. Perhaps they have nearly retained the name of 
their progenitor. 3 aftixed, being equivalent to the prefix 
n, 71993, German, must be the same word as mp an, Togarmah, 
perhaps from 03, fo be. bony or strong. It may atvall events 
be safely concluded, from the language of ‘this Race, ‘that in 
Logarmah we have no parent of the Western Celta. 


We must return then to “Ashkenaz, whedhr: Dacian wail 
pear en and the Greeks perhaps. hiigbecthey, His ‘name 1s 
understood to keep possession of the Ascanian or LEuxine sea, 
as well as of the nook which lies between that sca and the 
Propontist. When Ashkenaz occupied this position, the 


| * Onient. Coll. v. 2. p, 143. 
_ + Ascania, acity of Troas, Steph.———of Phrygia. Hesych< 
Ascaniz insulee, before Troas. Plin. * 


Ascanius sinus, by Nicea, Ascanius Lacus, between Phrygia and Mysia. 
Arrian. 
A river, and the whole distri& were known by thatname. Strade.;who 
cites from Euphorion— Musas moe  yocesny Acnatvioso. 
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Euxine bounded him on one hand, the fainily of Javan’ on 
‘the other, Lud was placed in his rear and the Thracian 
Bosphorus in’ front. ‘This nook was never ,intended for the 
imberitance of the Eldest branch, of the Noachide. ‘It was a 
mere halting place upon the road, 


If the name of Ashkenaz be at all connected with the Cedtie 
language, the first of its three syllables must. be regarded only 
as a demonstrative article, or a particle in composition of a 
similar meaning to WX, an individual of any kind, which is 
‘sometimes written Wx, as in this name. And accordingly, 
the families descended from this patriarch seem, to have. 
dispensed at pleasure with that article. 


In this corner of Asia, we find the Heneti or Veneti, 
which, pronounced by a Celt would be Henet, Kynet, or 
Gwenet, well known tribes wherever the Celta are found.— 
The country, of these Heneti or Veneti,«seems to have been 
the Henydd, the origin, the source or the native region of the 
Celta. In the same district, we have the Cau-Cones, and 
the Isles of the Kyanaa. . 

Upon the European side of the Propontis, in the Kingdom 
of Rhesus, a name which has frequently adorned the ‘Throne 
of Siluria, and the songs of the Bards, the preiecture of 
Keniea is mentioned, Closely adjoining are the Ci-Cones, 
who fought with Ulysses and with his Greeks. Their territory 
was, at ancient periods, called Gaxaica, and in the time of 
Herodotus, Briantica*, or Gallic and Brigantic, the middle 
G being often melted and dropt in old names. This affords 
presumptive testimony, and strong of its kind, that the 
Ci-Cones (or hither Cones) were Gauls and Brigantes—the 
Gomeritze of whom the Western Celta were formed. 


oe 


“ # Lib. 7. 107. 
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Perhaps’ Mythology may offer us some hints respecting the 
emigration of the Celta to the West, which took place long 
before the commencement of profane history. The Canals 
were ordered to depart from the neighbourhood of Thrace, 
into the lower regions. They obeyed the decree without 
resistance. Some time afterwards, their relations, the Giants 
who had strengthened themselves in the country, were subdued 
im war, and compelled to follow them.  Exarovyegoc, Centis 
manus, or @ man with a hundred hands, beheld at a distance, 
through the mist of antiquity, presents a monstrous figure, but 
the character was once new, and must have had some resem-= 
blance in-nature. I think these names were translated from 
the Celtic. | 


Canilaw, in Welsh, from Cant, a hundred, and Liaw, a 
hand, signifies A Patron, Counsellor, or Advocate. 
The oldest. political establishment known’ amongst the 
Celta, was the Cantrev, or community of a hundred families, 
The Canllaw, Centimanus, seems to have been the chief or 
patron of such a community. | 


The subdued Titans were committed to the care of 
Centimani. This may imply no more than: that they also 
were constituted into regular. societies, and settled under 
similar chiefs of their own. - But to return,” 


As the Japetide divided the Isles of the Gentiles, in their 
lands, after their families, each of those families must have 
known its portion, to which it could plead a just claim.— 
Upon the arrival of the Conian or Kynetian family in Europe, . 
they found the portion of Javan lying to the South, and 
reaching to the mountains of Thrace. | Riphath was pitching 
fs tents on the North of the Danube, about the Carpathian 


! 
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hills. One branch of Togarmah’s family seating itself on the 
banks of the Borysthenes (the nurse of Targitaus, or Thor- - 
Gut, their great ancestor) and beginning to possess fby unter- 
mediate region. 


‘The family of Ashkenaz did not find, in this neighbourhood, 
‘that ample patrimony. which they could retain in peace, and 
leave to their children forever. Their portion lay far to the 
West, and the way, as yet, was open for them to go in search 
of it. Part of them accordingly did set out upon that expe- 
dition. After they had reached their destined acquisitions, 

they still retained their generic name, for Herodotus* places. 
the Cynetee in the Western extremities of Europe, beyond the 
Celta. As the Danube rises in the country of the Celte, 
viewed by Aim, it is probable that he means the Hastern Gauls; 
we must therefore look for his yates amongst the ‘Western 
branches of the Celta. 


The name is acknowledged by the ancient Britons. 


Taliesin, a bard of the 6th century, in a poem which he 
addresses to Urien, prince of Reged, calls his countrymen 
Cyn-wys, or Echen Gynwys—the nation of the Cyn-men.— 
Cyn, in British, implying the first, the foremost part, regularly 
forms Cynet, for its plural, both in the Welsh and in the 
Armorican. It may be contracted familiarly to Cynt. 


Aneurim, Taliesin’s contemporary, in the conclusion of his 
Gododin, distributes the Celt of the British Islands into 
« Cynt, a Gwyddil a Phrydin.” The Cynt, the Irish and 
_ the North Britons, making the Cynt or Cynet, the first of the 
’ Celtic families, Amongst our old British Kings we find 
Cyndav, Cynetav, &ce. . 


* LIV, 49 
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From the descendants then of Ashkenaz, in my opinion, 
sprung the original Celt@ of the West, who anciently possessed 


the whole of Gaul, the Islands of Britain, ven of Germany, 
and part of Spain. , 


But a considerable body of this people did not leave their 
Eastern possessions in peace. After the removal of the 
Centimani, these remains of the Celta were distinguished by 


the name of ‘Titans. They had perhaps been joined by the © 


real Titanian Celta, Celto-Scythe, or those branches of the 
Celtic family who had assisted in building the tower of Babel, 
and had been compelled, at the dispersion, to «follow their 
brethren. They seem to have mustered a formidable power 


against those who deemed themselves the lawful possessors of - 


Asia Propria, of Thrace and of Macedon*. > 


The wars, in those countries, between the Gods and the 
Titans are themes of the ancient poets. The descriptions of 
them contain many particulars, borrowed from antecedent 
events and dates. They belong to the original dispersion of 
the Giants from Babel. But there is a degree of local con- 
sistency in the accounts; which compel me to infer, that a 
national history is at the bottom. And I am happy to find 


this, which has long been my opinion, confirmed by that of 


a writer and a critic whose eons and abilities cannot be 


enough admired. 


Mr. Penn+ has some sri remarks upon “ Those frag- 


ec nN en | 

* It was in the charafter of a Titan that Japetus ‘* married Asia,”’ or that, 
in other words, a branch of his family took possession of the fmall distri, 
anciently known by that name, which comprehended little more than Phrygia, 
and a partiof Lydia. The first-born son of this marriage was Atlas, or the 
eldest branch of the family were Addantes. 


Atlas was the General of the Titan army against Jupiter, posta: Fab. 150. 
t Orient. Coll, v. 1. p. 265. 


- 
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ments of tradition which connect the original occupants of 
Greece with the Celtic stock.” 
He demonstrates that Celtic terms are still preserved inthe 
Orphic Hymns, and quotes the following authorities, in which 
the Titans are acknowledged as the old Inhabitants, and 
which prove, that, in them, we find the parents of the Celte. 
Titnves, yung Te, xeb ovenvou ayrAam Teva, 


Hyrteguy wgoyover mateomy. Orph, rm. 20.3, 


Titans, illustrious sons of Earth and Heay’n, 
Our Sires’ Progenitors 


m £D EAAnvecss pooesgerecy 
-BapCaginny, war KEATON avasnoaytes Apnts 


Odiyevor Tyrnves, a? “Eoaepov ETN ATOWVTOS, 
“Pwcovras. Callin. H. in Del. 172, 


.** Against the Greeks, then shall a future race 
Of Tiraws, pouring from the utmost West, 
Raise the barbaric sword and Centric war.” 
To this I may add, that the old poets regarded the Titans 
as the original and primitive race of mankind. Hence 
Orpheus says, | 


EZ vpewv yore mega arenes eve Rate ROCHON. H. in Titanas. 


From you are all the tribes throughout the world. 


i 


Autos nes meoreen yeven. Arati. Phenom. 16. 


tod 


Os Os agoregay even tous Treva Dass. Schol, in Lor. 


‘Some call the Titans the first race. : 


a 


12. 
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The names by which they were known, yuyu, Terrigene, 
Sons of the Earth, imply that, generally speaking, they were 
Indigene. Titanes may be a synonymous term. ‘Tir, in 


Lebrew and in Celtic signifies Earth, and in the latter Hanu, 
Geni, Eni—to spring forth, to be born. 


These Titans, the sons of the Heaven and the Earth, or of 
the Climate and the Country, and the parents of the Celte, 
according to Hesiod’s account, were driven into the lower 
part of the Earth, into a land already inhabited by some of 
their brethren. They must therefore have been such branches 
of the family as had staid behind, and had, by force, kept 
possession of a land, intended only as a thoroughfare, but 
‘were compelled, at length, to follow the rest. _ 


The arch of the Heavens was placed upon the shoulders of © 
Atlas, the chief of the Titans, The fable perhaps only inti- 
mates, that he was driven to the lower or Western region 
which, according to mythology, supported Heaven. It was 
to the North West that Atlas appears to have been doomed.— 
- Apollodorus, correcting authors who had written before him, 
concerning the Hesperides, directs us to look for Atlas, not in 
Lybia, but amongst the Hyperboreans. Tavra d a, ovy we riety 
sv AiGun, arr eos Tou Atravros ev voregbogens, L,2.c.4.§ 11. 


And again—w¢ ds aner eis TeveCogeons, wens Ataavra. In searching 
for Atlas, Hercules proceeds through Hlyricum to the River 
Eridanus, shaping his course towards the land of the Celte, 
whom Heraclides of Pontus calls Hyperboreans. Plutarch. | 
an Camillo. 


Atlas was not ee amongst the African but the Celtic | 
Libyi, Lebict or Libici, a people of Gallia Transpadana, 3 
descendants of the Salui (Liy) perhaps of the S’ Alpu, the 
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same as the Taurini, Corriut or Lepontii, in whose territory 
the Rhine sprung. 


The descendants of the Titanian Japetidee may I think be 


recognized in the Waldenses, the Irish, and the Brigantes.— 
Many proofs may be given that a Celtic dialect, allied nearly 
to the Irish, once prevailed in Thrace. But I shall have oc- 
‘casion to resume that subject. : 


In the mean time, I would offer a few remarks upon the 
Goths or Germans, who are sometimes confounded with our 
Celte, because they acquired possession of the same countries; 
but who were a different people, the conquerors of the Celtee ; 
and eventually the Lords of all Western Europe. 


Mr. Pinkerton, who has made the history of this people the 
subject of his research, delivers it as his opinion, that sia 
gave them birth. To his learned Dissertation I request the 


attention of the reader, for proof that the Goths, the Gete of — 


Thrace, and Scythians of Little Tartary were the same. 


The Getz were, to a late period, seated in a confined part 


of Thrace, where their manners, and their opinions distin- 
guished them from the other inhabitants. See Herod. L. IV. 


The appellation of Scythians, as used by the Greely, 
throws little, if any light upon the origin of a people. Some 
authors distinguished fifty nations of that name*, many of 


RL A 

-* Timonax De Scythis. Ap. Schol. in Apoll. Argon. IV. v. 329 The 
Cimmerii, amongst others, were distinguished by this name.. Kipper Te 
Laxvvinoy eDv0¢. Eustath, In Dionys. VenlO7Z. j 
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whom: perhaps were strangers to it. This was the case with 
our European Scythians.. “ They called themselves Scoloti, 


‘after one of their Kings; byt the Greeks named them 


Scythe. Herod. LV. 6. 


If, by the genuine Scythe, we are to understand, with some 


respectable writers, the old Giants of Babel, it is evident from 


the whole tenor of the Edda, that the Goths considered them- 
selves as a race perfecily distinct from them: with Giants, 
answering this description, their Gods and their Heroes were 


_avowedly acquainted, but held them in such abhorrence, that 


it was deemed meritorious to violate solemn oaths, treaties and 


the sacred laws of hospitality, that favourite impulse of the 


nation, where a Giant was concerned, or secretly to murder 
him in cold blood. 


Perhaps the real Scythz, who were dispersed from Babel, 


over the face of the Earth, intermixed more or less with their 


relations, in every country; but as the connection was. gene- 
rally esteemed a disgrace, few nations would own it, or find 
them at home. They would rather seem to discover them, at 
a little distance, or amongst neighbours. 

The account which the Scoloti gave of their own origin, 
was, That when the country ‘was yet uninhabited, one 
T argitaus son of the River Borysthenes (7. e. whose patrimony 
lay upon that River) settled there, and that they were 
descended from the youngest of his three sons—that, of all 


nations, ‘they were the most recent, and that not more than a 
thousand years had clapsed between the time of their founder - 


Tar gitaus, and the expedition of: Darius. Herod, IV. 5, 6. 


We cannot much depend upon the accuracy of their chro- 


nology; but as they were fond of Glory, such a tale, related Bk: 


— 
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by themselves, must prove that no distinguished name was 
due to them, amongst the early, nations of Europe. 


Their first establishment, however, in that country, seems 
to have been at least as early as they represented its date.— 
Their peculiar custom of milking their mares, whish Herodotus 
describes with some Greek embellishments, gave them the — 
‘name of Hippe-molgi or Mare-milkers. They had also the 
Epithet of Galactophagi or Milk-eaters, because they agitated, 
the milk, till it was churned or coagulated, and then eat the 
part that was concrete. Ib. IV. 2. 


By these names, Homer describes them, as known in the 
age of the Trojan war. At the beginning of the 13th Ihad, 
Jupiter turns his eyes from the combatants before Troy. He 
views in succession, Thrace, the land of the Myst (near the 
Danube) the Hippemolgi, illustrious Milk-eaters, and lastly, 
the Abii, or those of the Cimmerii, who dwelt beyond them: 


As these countries lay in regular succession, upen the Eu- 
o : A 

ropean side of the Euxine, the Hippemolgi, according to 

Homer’s geography, were already seated near the Borysthenes, 

the nurse of their ancestor Targitaus, and in the ancient 

Scythia of Herodotus. But as yet they were neither a 

powerful nor an extensive race in Europe, 


The chief part of European Scythia had been possessed by 
the Cimmerii, and had been distinguished by their name.— 
These Cimmerii were probably a devious branch of Ashkenaz, 
the parent stock. They possessed not only the celebrated 
Crimea and the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus, which 
preserves their name, but the land on-the South of ancient 
Scythia, towards the Tyra and the Danube: For on the bank 
of the Tyra, lay the monuments. of the Cimmerii, who had 
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fallen in a political and great confliét, which had arisen in 


their territories*. From thence; and flying from the Scythians _ 


into Asia, the survivors took their course to the Cimmerian 


Bosphorus. 


We have but little account of the state of this people as a 
society, but the defence of their country by walls, or a chain 
of ramparts, points them out as a race, comparatively 
civilized, and assiduously cultivating the arts of peace. 


The time they were dispossessed by the Scythians may be 
ascertained. A branch of this people who had occupied the 
Southern shore of the Caspian sea, being harassed by the 
Massa-Gete, retired across the Araxes’and penetrated into 
the country of their European brethren. Upon the irrup- 
tion of this multitude, the Cimmerii were thrown into con- 
sternation. Their princes took up arms to ‘defend their 
country; but the populace, who, perhaps, were held in the 
same estimation as in Gaul, thought it a country not worth a 
contest, and formed the resolution to emigrate. The debates 
in their councils ended in a battle, and the Cimmeri were 
either beaten by the Scythe, or, as Herodotus relates it, their 
princes, and multitudes of their people fell by mutual wounds. 
The survivors, having buried their dead, on the banks of the 
Tyra, took their flight over the Cimmerian Bosphorus into 
Asia, and the Scythe took possession of the territories that 
were thus deserted. Unwilling, however, to part with so 
many vassals, they pursued the fugitives, but mistaking their 
way, they lefé Mount Caucasus upon the right, and, by a 
circuitous course, penetrated into Media. Falling upon the 
army of Deioces, King of the Medes, they obtained a complete 
victory over him, and their ‘Spoil was the Dovereignty of Asia, 
which they held for twenty- -eight years. 


* Ib, IV, 11. 
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The unanimous voice of Chronologists, places that engage- 
‘ment, at the period of about 630 year's before Christ. 


As to the other events, namely—the irruption of the 
Scythians—the battle—the flight of the Cimmerians, and 
pursuit of their enemies, they must in the course of things 
have followed in rapid succession. 

The Scythe cannot then have been completely invested 
with Cimmeria, the first considerable district which they held 
in Europe, before the middle of the seventh Century before 
Christ. 

Nor was it before the Scythians returned from Asia, that a 
formidable aspeét could have been presented by them, in the 
Western continent. ; 


It appears that none but such as were disqualified by old 
age, or tender years, had: been exempted from attendance 
upou the army. In the absence of the men, their women, 
whom they had left behind them, found it necessary to rein-— 
force the population, by the intercourse of their blind slaves, 
the general condition of a Scythian captive. By the offspring 
of that intercourse, the return of the Veterans from Asia was 
resolutely opposed. No masters had been left at home to 
controul the licentiousness of the matrons, or to render the 
spurious race harmless in war. Till the return, therefore, of 
this army, about 600 years before Christ, the Scythian power 
could not have been. felt in European states, beyond the 
territories of the Eastern Cimmeni. — 


Even to the time of Herodotus, the Gete had been pent up 
in a corner of Thrace; and the whole district of the Scythe 
formed a square of about 500 miles every way, but indented 
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‘by the North West comer of the Euxine sea. It scarce 
extended its western course, ‘beyond the boundaries of Little 
Tartary and Moldavia. They had not yet, in their prog 
turned the corner of the Surmate. 


It was not then, till after they had successfully derided the 
menaces of Darius, and baffled the accumulated force of the 
Persian Empire, that we find them beginning to meditate the 

sovereignty of Europe, 


* 
cd 


The name of Asi or Asiaties, that honourable distinction of 
the Gothic heroes, in the North-west of Europe, was perhaps, 


rather a commemoration of the fame they had gained in the’ 


victory over Deioces, than of their Asiatic origin, which at 


least was more obscure, and of which their ancestors had. 


“ / 


preserved no tradition, when Herodotus wrote. 


The general tradition of a people is seldom to be wholly 


despised. Ifthe Scythians represented themselves as natives 
of Little Tartary, their descendants, the Goths, boast of the 
acquisition of Germany, and the North W est of Europe, by 
their victories over other tribes. Mallet’s Northern Antiq. 
v. 1. chap. IV. 


The time when they first penetrated into these regions is 
not known ;' but they date their decided superiority in them 
from the age of their invincible leader, Odin, whose expe- 
dition. Torfocus and M. Mallet place about 70 years hetore 
es |e ie 


an, 


Srct. II. Antiquity of the Druidical order, ‘amonvst the 
Celta—Specimens of Druidical traditions preserved by the 
Welsh—Remarks upon then—The professors of Druidism 
anciently known by the name .of Hyperboreans. 


CRs Jrruption of the Goths into the territories of 
the Western Celta, being an event comparatively recent, 
could have had nothing to do with the national habits, or 
national institutes of the latter. We must therefore distinguish 
the Celtic establishment Druidism, from the Gothic mysticism 


of the Edda, j 
The order of Druids, under that name, do not appear to 
Jhave been traced, or known, out of Gaul and the Islands of 

Britain. The name seems to have belonged exclusively to’ | 
the British order, and to have extended only where that order 
was acknowledged. ‘The original and primitive mhabitants of 
this Island, at some ‘remote period of antiquity, revised and 
reformed their national institutes. Their priest or instructor 
had hitherto been simply named Cwyz ot Gwydd, as the term 
is retained by Taliesin—* Bam Gwydd yngwarthan.” But 
it was deemed adviseable, to divide the sacred office between 
the national or superior priest, and a subordinate character, 
whose influence was more limited. From henceforth, the 
former became Der-wydd or Druid, which, in the language 
of the people to whom we owe the term, is a compound of 

Dar, Superior, and Gwydd, a Priest’ or Inspector: The laiter | 
was Go-wydd or Ovydd, a Subordinate Instru@ior; and was 


sometimes called Syw or Sy-wydd, names familiar te the 
Bards, Taliesin and Ancurin, mney 
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These very terms, as well as Greeks and Romans could 
spell them, have been recognized by the oldest people and 
religion of Europe, and in that very country from whence 
the Celta: came. | 


Koins tegevg KaGesguv, oe Kons, Hesych. 


© Coies, or according to some, Coes, a priest of the Cabiri.” 


«¢ Samothraces horum (penatium) antistites, Suos vocabant, qui 
postea, a Romanis, Salii appellati sunt.” Servius, ad En. ii. 


The name then of Druid was local, but the Religion had 
a very deep root. Indeed under this name, the influence and 
authority of the order once extended over the whole of Gaul. 
It covered this extent of territory, as one nation. The seat of 
general concourse and Great Session, was fixed in what the 
Druids deemed a central spot*—a choice that would have 
been absurd, as well as inconvenient, if the institution had 
been confined to any particular district. 


These Druids themselves were Celte, of the Patriarchal or 
Equestrian order. Their disciples were nobilissimi Gentis+-, 
Sons of the noblest families in the Nation. These alone could, 
im their turn, become teachers. The order did not then 
consist of Strangers, but of the most illustrious descent which 
the Celte could boast. They were studious to confine their 
mysteries in the Celtic pale, where their opinions were 
respected, and exclude from them all but those who had been 
duly initiated, Wt 


, 


* Hi (Druid) certo anni tempore, in finibus Carnutum, qua regio éotcus 
Gallia media habetur, CONS1 0 ENT, in loco consecrato, Huc omnes undique, 
qui controversias habent, conventunt, eorumque decretis judiciisque parent. 

Bell. Gall, VI. 13. 


¥ Mela tii, 2. 


Sie 
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In Cesar’s time, the inhabitants of Gaul had been | 
disturbed, in some degree, by the intercourse of strangers. 
Their sacred groves had been traversed and violated by feet, 
which they considered as profane. Druidism, therefore, was ‘ 
not so pure in that country as in Britain, the source of 
the reformed institution, and many sons of the nobles in 
Gaul were sent hither to finish their Education. ‘De. Bell. 
Gall. L. VL 


When the Romans acquired a footing in Britain, they 
found the country possessed by two nations; the Belge, 
originally Cedée, but somewhat intermixt with strangers, and 
an indigenous race, who declared they were born in the 
Island. The title of Native is a distinction claimed by the 
first race of a country, and justly—a family had originally 
settled; but the nation was born in the land. Amongst these 
pure descendants of the Celta, the Druidism of Britain was in 
the highest repute. The principal seat of the order was found 
in Mona; an intcrior recess of that ancient race, which was 
born in the Island. 


Into that sequestered scene, the Druids, who detested 
warfare, had gradually tetired, after the irruption of the 
Relge, and the further incroachment of the Romans. They 
had retived from their ancient, magnificent seat at Abury, and 
from their Circuéar, Uncovered Temple on Salisbury Plain, in 
which the Hyperborean sages had once chaunted their hymns 
to Apollo, or Plenyz. 


An order thus cautiously withdrawing itself, into the hosom 
of its primitive nation, of whom it consisted, and for whom it 
was calculated, could not have owed its fundamental principles : 
to any foreigners, or have been willing to adopt their tenets. 
The Celta must have received this institution from their very 
earliest parents. , | 
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A mysticism similar to that of the Druids, appears to have 
prevailed, amongst the Western Cimmerii or Celta, from the 
remotest antiquity. 


Some of their most prorhinent features were—the intercourse 
they held with souls, after death—the judgment which they 
passed on the actions of men, and the inference they drew, 


from their lives, respecting the changes they would undergo, _ 


and the mode of their ultimate renovation, 


In the court of Pluto, which always held its judicial seat, 


in the land of the Celtze or Cimmerii, causes of this kind were 


determined by incorruptible Judges, and there could be no 
higher compliment paid to thé most sacred characters, than to 
enrol them into this high trust of Judicature. We read of 
three personages thus promoted, each of whom appears, from 
his birth, from his place of nativity, and from the history of 
his life, to haye been eminent as a Kong, 


When Homer sends Ulysses to consult the dead, he does 
not make him touch upon the celebrated shores of Egypt or 
Phoenicia, though he had sailed by them. He directs him to 
the coast of the Western Ocean—to Portugal or Spain—to the 
land of the Cimmerii or Celte, and the Dominions of Plute 
or Dis, whom the Celta acknowledged as their father. In 
this devious course, the poet must haye been guided by 
ancient and prevailing opinion. 


The descent of /Eneas into the Regions below, in which he 
Jearns the mysteries of the Metempsychosis, the fortunes—the 
-changes—the renovations of his descendants—Doétrines of 
pure Druidism—is from a part of Italy, in which, not only 
the researches of Strabo, but, perhaps, Virgil himself placed 
one branch of the Cummerii, 


a -  e _ 
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This great Bard was born in Cis-Alpine Gaul, and-seems, i 
in his youth, to have courted the Gaulish Muse, till he found 
that she would not advance his fortune—a very unpoetical 
ground of desertion— r 


‘ai 


: Galatea reliquit: 
Namque—fatebor enim—dum me Galatea tenebat, 
Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura pecull. 


« Galatea was the mother of the Celtze.” Appian, Bell. Ilyr. 


The same poet mentions the Gadlicum Tau, in a passage of 
his Catalecta, which Ausonius, the Gaulish Bard, proposes — 
as an enigma to his learned friends. This Tau was the 
symbol of the Druidical Jupiter. It consisted of a huge, 
giant oak, deprived of all its branches; except only two large 
ones, which, though cut off and separated, were suspended 
from the top of its trunk, like extended arms*. 

' i‘ 

Whether, from these passages, we do, or do not infer that 
Virgil had studied in the mysticism of Druid lore, he, at 
least, intimates clearly, in the Sixth AMneid, that he was 
touching upon Druidical mysteries. | 


It was necessary the hero should obtain a branch of 
misseltoe, as the means of his introduction to the court of 
Pluto. The poet minutely describes this plant, but instead of 
risking a full explanation, by fixing its name, he says it 


resembled the misseltoe. 


Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit, 
Quale solet sylvis, brumali frigore, viscum 


* Sce Borlase p, 108, for the authorities, , 


“pale 


Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat, arbor, 

Et croceo fostu teretes circumdare truncos ; 

Talis erat species auri frondentis, opaca 

Llice. 7 ZEn, VI. 204. 


This was not only misseltoe, but the musseltoe of the oak, 
which few, besides Avneas and the Druids, have had the good 
fortune to find. ‘The Prince was directed in his search for it, 
by those sacred birds which fed upon its fruit, and in whom 
the seed was again prepared, for future vegetation. - 


All the accounts of Orpheus agree with Druidism: and we 
could expect no less; for the Celtee or Cimmerii were the first 
inhabitants of the country in which Orpheus flourished, and 
some of them continued their abode, in the same region, till 
this renowned character ¥ was no more. 


Eusebius mentions an irruption of the Cimmerii into Asa, 
about 100 years after the war of Troy, and Eustathius, alluding 
to this irruption, in his comment upon Dionysius, quotes the 
authority of Arrian for proof, “ That not only the Mysz and 
Phryges, but also the Thracians went out of Europe into Asia, 
with Pataras their leader, when the CIMMERII OVER-RAN 
Asta.” Under this Generic name, then, the tribes of Thrace 
had hitherto been included. 


- Herodotus, L. IV. 13. cites the testimony of Aristeas the 


Proconnesian, that the Cimmeri had once dwelt ea rn vorin 
Saragen,. On the South sea,” or “ On the South side of the 


? 


sea” till they left that country, when disturbed by the’ 


Scythians, who were pushed forwards by other Northern 
invaders.—TLhis Aristeas lived before Homer. 


Under the name of Orpheus, who flourished in so many 


4 
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ages, and taught so many things, may be understood, a sacred 
order of men, similar to the Magi, the Druids, and others— — 
This celebrated character is represented as having lost his wafe. 
The wife of an order of Sages would, in the language of 
mythology, imply their Science, their dodtrine or their dis- 
cipline. The very name Lurydice, which appears to be a 
compound of Evgvs Latus, and 3x2, mos jure receptus, will 
perhaps justify a conjecture, that in the image of Orpheus’ 
wife, is typified his cOMBPne nave discipline, 

The bereft -husband goes not in search of his wife, into 
Pheenicia, Egypt, Chaldea or India. He’ descends into the 
Dominions of Pluto, into the Country of the Cimmerii or 
Celta; though Virgil, to diversify his picture, sends him to 
the Cimmerii who dwelt upon the North of the Euxine.— 
Amongst them, Orpheus discovered his Eurydice, and might 
have restored her to Thrace, if he had not failed in a m, aterias 
part of his probation. 


It is acknowledged that such tales are not History; but they 
are founded upon traditions of the mythological and heroic 
__ages—traditions which existed long before Greece could boast 
of a single historian, and which uniformly intimate, that a 
mystical doctrine, similar to that which Druids of the historical 
ages are known to have taught, had prevailed amongst the 
Celte, or Cimmerii of Europe, from the remotest periods. 


These are some of the reasons which induce me to be of 
opinion, that our Druids, cither under that name, or the more 
ancient and general appellations of Bards and Gwyddion, had 
been the wise men of the West, ever since that continent was 
first peopled; and that our Celtic parents brought the funda- 
mentals of their religion, when they imported their own 
persons and families, into Gaul: though, at later periods, 


they modified some particulars, and adopted some innovations. 
K 
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The monuments, now remaining, of the Celta, are such’ 
as can be ascribed only to an original and primitive race —— 
Their Cromlechs, their Logans, the rough pillars, that are 
still found, as well in Britain, as upon those parts of the 
Continent which the Celta once occupied, are the erections 
of an early age, or at least, of a people who had retained the 
simplicity of patriarchal times. 


The inhabitants of Syria, taken in its most ample extent, 
erecicd unhewn pillars in their sacred groves:—they had, 
therefore, once, a custom that was common to them, with 
many other primitive nations. 


But had the works at Abury or Stonchenge displayed their 
~ yude magnificence, in Syria, in Egypt, Chaldea or India— 
notin Britain; critical discernment would have pronounced 
them, of antiquity superior to that of sculptured and lettered 
columns, the pyramids and their highly polished marbles, or 
any other surviving miracles of those renowned and opulent 
countries. 


To those antiquaries, who ascribe our British monuments to 
any Eastern race whatsoever, I would therefore take the liberty. 
of recommending a more accurate regard for historical truth. 

Works like these must have been formed, in the taste of 
the age, and the country, of their constructors. None would » 
have taken such incredible pains to exhibit, in a dand of — 
strungers, a mode and style of architecture which had become 
obsolete in their own; and which their ancestors had aban- 
doned for a course of ages. 


These monuments, thus rude in their workmanship, display 
that species of Great and Simple united, which is the cha 


ay | 


racter of such designs, at an early age. They must therefore 
have been the work of the natives, not of others. For, 
however the arts may have sunk in the later Celt, their 
patriarch, as well as the father of the Egyptian, Chaldean or 
Indian, was the son of a civilized family: and in the line of 
his descendants, the sczence of the Noachide was, unques- 
tionably, in great measure, preserved. 


If the Celtz then wanted artificers to execute with elegance, 
they could not want masters of design, or of power to devise 
plans of edifices like these, with judgment and skill. 


The nature of Druidical traditions demonstrate, that the 
Druids were Celta, and that their progenitors had been 
present with this nation from its very source. Thus, for 
instance, we are told by Casar—‘* Galli se omnes ab Dite 
patre prognatos predicant, idque &@ Druidibus proditum 
dicunt.”. The Gauls affirm that Pluto or Dis was their 
common progenitor, and refer this account of themselves to 
the tradition of the Druids. 


Had the original Druids been any other than Celta or 
Gauls, they would rather have preserved the history or tradi- 
tion of their own origin. They could have given no account 
of the father of a nation whom they found, already formed. 
But this was a Celtic and national tradition, and such as 
could not have been preserved by strangers. 


Yet so much were the Druids interested in this account, 
‘that we find them providing for its perpetuity by incorporating 
it with a national custom, and thus impressing upon the mass 
of the people, the memory of their descent—* Ob eam 
causam, spatia omnis temporis, non nuime ro dierum sed 
NocTium, finiunt: dies natales, et mensium et annorum 
initia, sic observant, ut NOCTEM dies subsequatur.” 
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The custom of measuring periods, by the number of nights, 
in preference to that of days, may not have been peculiar to 
the Celta: but the inference they drew. from it is clear-— 
That in the West their common ancestor found his portion 
assigned, 


In order to shew the nature and the authenticity of this 
account, respecting the origin of the Gauls, it will not be 
improper to observe, that, under the chara¢ier of Saturn, 
the heathens preserved the history of Noah. Saturn div ided 
the world amongst his three sons. The eldest of these was 
Dis or Pluto, and for his share he had Europe—the Western 
or lower region. Thus he became the parent of the first 
Europeans, and consequently of the Gauils, 


This exactly falls into the Mosaic history. 


The whole Earth was divided between three sons of Noah, 
Japheth, who was the eldest of them, inherited Europe, or 
the Isles of the Gentiles. He was therefore progenitor of the _ 
Gauls, 


Here we have a real history which the Druids, as Celta, 
preserved, ever since the. period of the primary allotment: 
and the device by which it was imprest, prevails amongst the 
Welsh to this day. They call a week, wyth-nos, Light nights: 
a fortnight, pythewnos, Fifteen mghts—that is, they circum- 
scribe their periods by the night on which they commence and 
expire, according to the usage of the ancient Gauls. 


Pat what—it may be asked—is the peculiar connection 
between the might and. the portion of Dis?” 


I answer, that, as the whole of Europe lay direéily west of 
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Asia, it was overshadowed by the darkness of the night, when 
the morning arose upon the Eastern habitations of the 
Noachide: and the evening sun would appear to descend, in 
its progress towards the western continent, as to a lower sphere. 
Hence the portion of Japheth, or of Dis, obtained the 
description of a dower Region—the land of Shades and of 
Night. ; erg hs! 5 


Such was the land of the Cimerii, the children of Dis. 


It has frequently been remarked; that, in the general 
mysticism of the Druids, and in many of their customs, there 
is' close analogy to those of the Magi, the Brachmans, the 
Egyptian Priests, &c. [do not deny the fad, but T conceive 
that these traits of analogy were impressed upon mankind, 
before the families of the Earth weré divided. And I cannot 
but regret, that when pains have been taken, and Fancy 
called in, to shew what the Aborigines of Europe may have 
borrowed from the East, it has hardly been the object of a 
moment’s attention, amongst the learned, in this peculiar 
class, to ascertaiu what those Europeans had of their own.— 
Many of the fundamental customs, and inveterate opinions 
of the Celte, appear to have been once universal. 1 would 
not therefore, unless compelled by the unequivocal decree of 
historical proof, refer them’ to any particulary source. And, 
as to their general mysticism, I have quoted already a well 
‘accredited fragment of Sanchoniathon, which contains the 
elements of all the mystical theology in‘the ancient world — 
It is there told us, that the LMistory, Theology and Philosophy 
of the first ages had ‘been converted into mystic allegories, 
and this, at so early a period, that Isiris, or Mizrain, the 
Brother of Canaan, was amongst those who received them in 
that form. The Patriarchs of the other N ations, whether in 
the East or.in the West, had an equal opportunity of doing 
the same, 3 
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But, if it must. be insisted upon, that a chain of communi- 
cation united the Magi, Brachmans and our Druids, it must, 
I think, be a chain drawn through Asia Minor, and Vhrace 
or Macedon, the countries through which the Celte came, 


and in which tradition acknowledges the remains of their 


family and religion. wreakk * 


The Druids are not represented as Inventors. They were 
the jealous preservers of early and primitve discipline, tradi- 
tions, doctrines, customs and opinions. Their method . of 
instruction was by symbols and by enigmas, or dark allegories*, 
by ancient songs,. and maxims orally delivered, and in 
private; but which they deemed it unlawful to reduce into 
writing, or communicate out of their own pale. 


Of the lessons thus habitually, and by system, concealed, 
few specimens are to be found in ancient authors. Mela, 
L. ili. c. 2. has preserved one of them. 


Unum ex iis que precipiunt in vulgus offluxit; Videlicet— | 


«¢ Ut forent ad bella meliores ; 
zternas esse animas, 
vitamque alteram ad manes.” 


Pa 


One of their precepts has. become public, habaelin that 


which bids them remember— 


** to act bravely in war ; 
‘that souls are immortal, . 
and there is another life after death.” 


SR A ng 


* Diog. Laert. L. C. Seg. 6. 
+ Czs, De Bel, Gal, L, VI. Mela L, iii. 2. 
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Diog. Laertius presents us with another. 


TCew Oxovs, 
Hb wondev HOHKOV Opa, 


bea) cov deeb acy CLOXEL o 


To worship the Gods, 
to do no evil, 
and to exercise fortitude, | 


Both of these precepts are Triads; and we may hence con- 
jeGture; that such was the general form of their moral and 
historical instructions... Ausonius, who respected, and seems 
occasionally to imitate the Bards of his country, has a whole 
poem of Triads. 


The philosophy, the comprehension and good sense of the 
sentences before us, are such as to imspire a wish, that we 
could obtain something more, from the hand of those masters. 


Amongst the descendants of those who were professors of © 
Druidism, it would not be unreasonable to expect this gratifi- 
cation. A’national institute, which had been so deeply rooted, 
was not likely to be obliterated from the. memory and regard 


of the ene ‘inp 


The interdict of Gallic Cokinilt would, of itself, prove the 
lingering obstinacy of Druidism, amongst the people of Gaul, 
to the end of the sixth century—*. Veneratores lapidum, 
accensores facularum, et excolentes sacra fontium et arborum, 
admonemus”*—Concil: Turon, A. D. 567. 


‘ mR Ee wee EE OC meee TC yan a eR A EERE 
. _ * See Borlase p. 110, 121-2. 
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In Britain, it continued longer still, as ‘appears from” ‘the 
Law of Canute—Prohibemus etiam seri) —quod quis adoret 
Tonem vel Fluvium, Torrens vel Saxa vel alicujus generis 
arborum Ligna—Wilkins, Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 134. 


These were not Roman or Gothic, but Celttc superstitions, 


of Druidism. 


He who is at all conversant with the remains of ancient. 
Welsh literature, cannot be at a loss for the reason of these 
prohibitory Laws. Our oldest authors avow the most pious: 
veneration for the Druids—give themselves credit, ~as initiated 
into their mysteries, and profess to deliver their genuiné maxims 


z# 


and traditions. 


As Druidism had so many real, though concealed partizans, 
long after its public authority was abolished, may we not 
suppose, that some attempts would be made, when the use of 
the pen was no longer interdiéted, to cherish and preserve its 
most valuable relics? 


This order, for instance, taught the people something of 
their own history. The conversion of the native. to the 
Religion of Christ, could not have ‘rendered that history 
uninteresting. ‘The people would naturally wish to perpetuate 
some account of their ancient independence. Accordingly 
we find, amongst the oldest Welsh manuscripts, many his- 
torical notices upon the model of the Druidical Triads, and 
purporting to be the remains of Druidical ages. ! 


Their contents furnish, in my opinion, strong evidence in 
support of their authenticity. I cannot account for them at 
all upon other. grounds, - Many collections of these Triads are 
preserved, at this day, in old copies upon vellum. 
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Four of these copies, beside transeripts upon paper, were. 
collated for the Welsh Archeology. London. 1801. 


‘The old copies, now preserved, are not immediately taken 
from one, original collection. .They vary in the seleCtion, 
the number and the order of their Triads. But when the same 
Triad occurs, in different copies, it is given to the same effect 
and, generally, in the same words. We must not then look 
to known authors, for the origin of these records. Like the old 
histories of Greece, collected by Apollodorus, they must be 
carried further back, to remote periods. and primitive traditions. 


T shall now lay before my Peader, a short selection, 
translated from a series, in the second volume of the IVelsh 


Archeology. p. 57. 
That series bears the following title. 


«« These are Triads of the Island of Britain—that isto say, 
Triads of memorial and record, and the information of re- 
markable menor things, which haye been in the Island of 
Britain; and of the events which befel the Race of the 


- Cymry, from the age of ages.” yd ebuisl Sy yl - 


To the copy, from which a transcript was made for the. 
London edition, the following note is annext. 


(Translation.)’ “ These Triads were taken from the book 
of Caradoc of Nantgarvan, and from the book of Jevan 
Brechva, by me, Thomas Jones of Tregaron—and these are 
all I could get ‘of the three hundred—1601.”* 


= 


es 


* Caradoc of Nantgarvan, or langarvan, abovementioned, as the copyist > 


af one of Jones’s oziginals, lived about the middle of the twelfth century.-- 


id 
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I. The.three pillars of the Race of the Island of Britain. 


The first, Hu Gadarn, who first brought the Race of the - 


Cymry inta the Island of Britain; and they came from the 
land of Hée called Defrobani [where Constantinople stands} 
and they passed over Mér Tawcht (the German ocean) to 
the Island of Britain, and to Llydaw, where they remained. 


The second, Prydain, the son of Aedd-Mawr, who first 
established regal government in the [sland of Britain [Before 
this, there was no Equity but what was done by gentleness, 
nor any Law but that of force.] | 

‘The third, Dyvnwal-Moelmud, who first discriminated the 
laws and ordinances, customs and privileges of the land 


and of the nation. [And for these reasons they were called 


‘the three pillars of the nation of the Cymry.] (4) 


If. The three benevolent tribes of the Island of Britain. 
The first were the stock of the Cymry, who came, with 
Hu Gadarn, into the Island of Britain: for He would not 
> have lands by fighting and contention, but of Equity, and in 
peace. : 


t 


y ; 


Jevan Brechva wrote a Compendium of the Welsh Annals down to 1150. 
N.B. The figures annext, refer to their order in the London edition. 


+ The passages inclosed between hooks appear to be comments upon the 
original Triads, added by some ancient copyists. 


£ The Coritani lay upon Mér Tawch, it was therefore upon the East of 
Britain— iat 


§ Letavia or Lexovia, the Water-side. This name is confined, at this day, 


to the description of Britany; but it covered, anciently, the entire coast of 
Gaul, pee 


/ 
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The second were the race of the Lolegrwys*, who came 
from the land of Gwas-gwyn, and were sprung , from the 
_ prunitive stock of the Cymry. 


The third were the elt "They came from, the land of 
Llydaw, and were also sprung from the primordial line of the 


Cymry. 


And they are called the three peaceful tribes, because they 
came by mutual consent and permission, in peace and tran- 
quillity—The three tribes descended from the primitive race 
of the Cymry, and the three were of one language and. one 
speech. (5) 


Ill. Three tribes came, under proteCion, into the Island 
of Britain, and by the consent and permission of the nation 
of the Cyinry, without weapon, without assault. 


~ The first was the tribe of the Caledonians, in’ the North. 
‘The second was the Gwyddelian Race, which are now in 


Alban (Scotland.) 


The third were the men of Galedin, who came in the 
naked ships (Canoes?) into the Isle of Wight, when their 
» country was drowned+, and hads lands assigned them Ae the 


Race of the Cymry. 


" 


* The dwellers about the Loire or Liger. Gwas-Gwyn or Gwas-Gwynt 
the country of the Venet?, about the mouth of the Loire, and not Vasconia,— 
It was the country to which the Britons sent their fleet, in order to assist the 
Celizr of Gaul, their relations, against the arms of Cesar. Triad 14. 


+ Strabo L. VII. speaks of the removal, and of the dispersion of the Cimbri, 
in consequence of an inundation. ‘This tradition was preserved by the Cimbri 
of the Cerhsonese ; but the event mnst have happened when their ancestors 
dwelt in a low country. | 
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Pad they had eee privilege nor claim in the Island of 
Britain, but.the land and protection that were gr anted, under 
specified limits. And it was decreed, That they should not 


enjoy the immunities of the native doe aor sang the ninth — 


i 


generation.] — tidal 
IV. Three usurping tribes came into the Island of Britain, 
and never i eine on out of it. 


The a sae were ag Peta who came. from the land of 
the Pwylt. : 


The second were the Gwyddelian Fichti, who came into 
Alban, over the sea of Llychlyn (Denmark.) 


The third were the Saxons. 


[The Coranied are about the river ' Humber; and on the 
shore of Mor Tawch, and the Gwyddelian Fichti are it 
Alban, on the shore of the sea of Llychlyn.—The Coranied 
united with the Saxons; and being partly mcorporated with 
them, deprived the Lloegrwys of their government, by wrong’ 
and oppression: and afterwards, they deprived the Race of 
the Cymry of their crown and sovereignty. All the Lloegrwys 
became Saxons§, except. those who are found m Cornwall, 
and in the Commot ef Carnoban, in Deira and Bernicia. 


The primitive Racc of the Cymry have kept their land and 
their language ; but they have lost their sovereignty of the 
{sland of Britain, through the treachery of the protected 
tribes, and the violence of the three usurping tribes.] (7) 

Ta Om) Meath. iui tq Fics) God SEO sgt) a ae eee 
TL lop 78, 1 is added—dc or Asia pan hanocddynt. And they originally 
caiays Pom Asia. Jones declared 200 years ago, that he copied the various 


seadings from which this passage 1s iaken, just as he found them, in a copy 
that was more than 600 years old in dzs time. « See W. Arch. v. 2, p. 80. 


§z,e, Adopted the Saxon language and manners, 
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V. The three awful events of the Island of Britain. 


First, the bursting of the lake of waters, and the over- 
whelming of the face of all lands; so that all mankind were 
drowned, excepting Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who escaped in 
a naked vessel (without sails) and of them the Island of Britain 
was re-peopled. — 


The second was the consternation of the tempestuous fire, 
when the Earth split asunder, to Annwn (the lower region) 
and the greatest part of all living was consumed”. 


' The third was the scorching summer, when the woods and 
plants were set on fire, by the intense heat of the Sun, and 
multitudes of men, and beasts and kinds of birds, and reptiles, 
and trees, and plants were irrecoyerably lost. (13). - ) : 


VI. The three chief master works of the Island of Britain, 


The ship of Nevydd Nav Neivion, which carned in it a 
male and a female of all living, when the lake of waters burst 


oO? 
forth ; 


The drawing of the avanc to land out of the lake, by the 
branching oxen of Hu Gadarn, so that the lake burst no 
more ; ; 

And the stones of Gwyddon Ganhebon, on which were 
read the arts and sciences of the world. . (97) 


«= 


VI. The three great Regulators of the Island of Britain. 


* This confli& of the Elements probably happened, when the Japetida 
occupied the inflammable soil of Asca Propria. It 1s perhaps the event so 
awfully described by Hesiod, Theog. 678, &c, and which contributed not only 

to the defeat, but removal of the Tzzans, 
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Hu Gadarn, bringing the Race of the Cymty Yat of the 
land of Hav, which is called Detrobani, into the Island of 
Britain ; , . 

Prydain, the son of Aedd-Mawr, establishing government 
and law over the Island of Britain;) 

And Rhitta Gawr, who made himself a robe, of the beards 


of kings, whom he caused to be shaved (reduced to vassalage) 
for their oppressions, and contempt of justice. (54) 


VIL. The three happy controulers of the Island of Britain, 


Prydain, the son of Aedd-Mawr, suppressing the Dragon 
tyranny [This was a tyranny of pillage and contempt of 
Equity, that sprung up in the ee 


Carador, the son of Bran, the son of Llyr, checking the: 
oppression of the Caesars ; 


' And Rhitta Gawr, controuling the tyranny and pillage of 
the tumultuary kings. (55) 


_ IX. The three benefactors of the Race of the Cymry. 


The first, Hu Gadarn, who first shewed the Race of the 
Cymry the method of cultivating the ground, when they were 
ii the land of Hav (namely, where Constantinople now 
stands] before they came into the Island of Britain; 


Coll, the son of Coll-Frewi, who first brought wheat and 
barley into the Island of Britain, where, before, there had 
only been Oats and Rye; 


And Elldud the Knight [a holy man of Cor Dewdws] who 
improved the manner of cultivating the ground, taught the 
Cymry a better method than what had been known before, . 


* 
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and shewed them the art of plowing which now prevails. 
[For before the time of Elldud, land was cultivated only with - 
a mattock and a spade, after the manner of the Gwyddelians.] 
~ —(56)- 


X. The three primary Sages of the Race of the Cymry. : 


Hu Gadarn, who first colleGed the race of the Cymry and’ 
disposed them into tribes; 


Dyvnwal-Moelmud, who first regulated the Laws, privileges 
and institutions of the country and nation ; 


And Tydain tad Awen, who first introduced order and 
method into the memorials and preservation of the Oral art 
(poetry) and its properties. 


And from that order, the privileges and methodical usages 
of the Bards and Bardism (Druidism) of the Island of Britain, 
were first devised. (57) 


XI. The three primary Bards of the Island of Britain. 


Plennydd, Alawn and Gwron. 


These were they who devised the privileges and usages, 
which belong to Bards and Bardism. 


_ [Yet there bad been Bards and Bardism before: but they 
were not completely methodized, and they enjoyed neither | 
privileges nor established custonis,, but what they obtained 
through gentleness and civility, and the protection of the 
country and the nation, before the time of these three. 


Some say they were in the time of Prydain, the son of 
Aedd Mawr, others, that they were in the time of his son, 


~ 
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; 5 4; 
Dyvnwal-Moelmud, whom some of the old books call Dyyn- 
varth, the son of Prydain.] (58) ¥ ae . 


++ 


XIt. The three Elementary masters of Poetry and Me- 
morial, of the Race of the Sore | 


Gwyddon Ganhehons the first man in the world who 
composed poetry ; 


Hu Gadarn, who first ep Pas poetry to the preservation of 
record and memorials; 


And Tydain Tad Awen, who first developed the art and 


“structure of poetry, and the due disposition of thought. 


And, from the labours of these three personages, sprung 
‘Bards and Bardism, and the regulation of their privileges, 
and established discipline, by the three ee asl Bards, 
Plennydd, Alawn and Gwron. | 


XU. The three primary Baptized (or Christian) Bards. 


Merddin Emrys, 
Taliesin, the chief of the Bards, 


And Merddin, the son of Madawe Mowe, 


XIV. The three mighty Labours of the Island of Brita. 


~ 


. Erecting the stone of Ketti, 
Constructing the work of Emrys, 


And heaping the pile of Cyvrangon. 
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XV. The three happy astronomers ( Seronydion, Sas 
ronides) of the Island of Britain. — 


_ Idris Gawr, 
Gwyddion, the son of Don, 
And Gwyn, the son of Nudd. 


[So great was their sepa of the stars, and of their 
nature and situation, that they could foretel whatever might 
be desired to be known, to the day of doom.] (89) 


XVI. The three masters of mysterious and secret sci- 
ence, of the Island of Britain. 


Math, the son of Mathonwy, and he disclosed his secret 
to pita dey eastin, the son of Don. 


_ Mengea, the son of Teirgwaedd, who taught his secret to 
‘ Uthyr Bendragon. : 


/ And Rhuddlwm Gawr, and he learned his mystery of 
Liddic ,Gér and Coll, the son of Coll Frewt. (90) 


XVII. The three great modellers of the Island of 


Britain. 


Corvinwr, the bard of Cert Hir, of Llyngwyn, who -first 
made a ship, with a sail and. a pela; for the race of the 
Cymry. 

Mordial Gwr Gweilgi, the architect of Ceraint, the son 
of Greidial, who first taught the race of the Cymry, the work 

L : 
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of stone and lime, [at the time when saiasesdinash the. wee 
was subduing the world.] i ag : 

And Coll, the son of Cyllin, [the son of Caraudawe, the 
‘son of Brdn,] who first made a mill with a wheel, for the 
race of the Cymry. And these three were bards. (91) 


In these documents, as they now stand, some degree of 
sonfusion may be detected. It is the inevitable effect of 
transcript and comment, in ages, from which the key of the 
knowledge contained in them was, .by the mysteries of time, 
withheld; but, upon the whole, they appear to be ahh 
memorials of remote antiquity. 


From the personifications, which occur in several of them, 
it may be inferred, that something more is implied, than a 
series of historical events, and that frequently they consist of 
such allegories, or anigmata, as Druids are known to have 
-employed, in teaching their disciples. | 


Thus the three primary bards, or Druids, Plennydd, 
Alawn and Haiti No, XI. are, in their literal import, light, 
harmony, and energ 


In their national prepossession, they resemble the genuine 

{raditions of many other primitive people. The patriarchs 
are made, almost exclusively, the fathers of the Cymry, and 
the general events of early ages, are consigned particularly, 
to the Island of Britain. This may be Babe in the — 
account Eat the GolpEe: No. Vv. 


iF The waters burst forth—all lands were covered—alk 
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mankind were, drowned, except only two. persons, who 
escaped in. a, boat. |.Of, them was repeopled the Island of 
Britain.” . Even the vessel, which carried a male and ‘a 
female of all, that lived, was, it seems, one of the master- 
works of the Island of Britain. 


counts of the real progress made by the Cymry, illustrates 
the nostra-tism of all national traditions. 


The ‘personage who survived the aad is called Dewy- 
Van, OY Dwyvawn, and his wife Dwyvach—the godlike man 
and woman. Wis name, (No. VI.) is Nevydd Néo Netvion 
—the celestial one, the Lord of the waters. Our old bards 
call him, Dylan ail Mor; Dylan, or Dyglan,—son of the sea, 
from Dy-glaniaw, to land, or come to shore—whence per- 
haps, Deu-calion.— Hu Gadarn, the mighty inspector, is a 
very high personage, and supreme agent in these Triads. 
He was the God of the Druids. As such, he has always 
been acknowledged by the Welsh. A Christian bard thus 
marks the religion of his votaries, put in opposition to that 
of Christ.— 


“« Two active impulses truly there are 
In the world, and their course is manifest: 
An impulse from Christ; joyful is the theme— 
Of a right tendency, an energetic principle. 
Another impulse there is (indiscreetly sung) 
. Of falsehood, and base omens: 
| ‘This, has been obtained by the men of Hv, 
The usurping bards of Wales.” 


\ ~ 


He was not, however, without his partizans long after 


a 
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the introduction of Christianity.’ He is thus elevated, in the 
Orphic style, by Jolo Goch, the bard of Owen Glandwr. 


‘© Hu Gadarn, the sovereign, the ready protector, B 
A king, distributing the wine, and the renown, ad 
The emperor of the land and the seas, _ 
And the life of all in the world, was he. 
After the deluge, he held 
The strong beam’d plough, active and excellent: 
This did our Lord of stimulating genius, 
That he might shew to the proud man, and to the humbly wise, 
The most approv’d art, with the faithful father.” 

See O. Dict. V. Hu. 


He is thus described by Rhys Brydydd, in the fifteenth 
century. . 


«¢ The smallest, if compared with small, 

Is the Mighty Hu, in the world’s judgment, 

And he is the greatest, and Lord over us, _. 

And our God of mystery: 

Light is his course, and swift: 

A particle of lucid sunshine is his car: 

He is great on land and seas, 

The greatest whom I shall behold— 

Greater than the worlds—Let us beware 

Of mean indignity, to him who deals in bounty.” 
See O. Dict. V. Mymryn. 


Though Hu Gadarn primarily denoted the Supreme Being, 
{ think his actions have a secondary reference to the history’ 
of Noah. The following particulars are told of him in the 
above cited selection. 


t. His branching, or elevated oxen, (perhaps his offer- 
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ing) at the deluge, drew the destroyer -out of the water, 80 
that the lake burst forth no more: (No. VI.) 


2, He instructed theprimitive race in the cultivation of 
the earth. (No. TX.) : 


5. He first collected and disposed them into various. 
tribes, (No. X.) 


4. He first gave laws, traditions, &c. or adapted verse 
to memorials. (No. XII.) . 


5. He first brought the Cymry into Britain and Gaul, 
because he would not have them possess lands, by war and 
contention; but of right, and in peace. (No. IL.) 


Theaccount before us, of the settlements in Britain, gives 
precedency to the Cymry, who came from Gwlad yr Hav, 
called Defrobani. These, at present, are very obscure 
names; but some commentator, at least, as old as the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, explains them, and. repeatedly, 
as meaning, “ Where Constantinople now stands.” This 
comment. would not have been made, without some autho- 
rity, and it belongs to an age which possessed many docu- 
ments, relating to the history of the Britons, which are no 
longer extant. } 

Hav, in our old orthography, (asin Lid. Land.) would 
be Ham; it may import}Hemus, or Haemonia... Defrobant 
may either be Dy-vro-banau, the land of eminences, or high 
points, Thrace in general; or else Dyvro-Banwy, the land 
or vale of the Peneus, Thessaly; Haemonia.) I have shewn 
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elsewhere, ‘that our ancestors, the Celta, in spina of 
march, traversed those regions) i 01) afar sit si 


But though the Cymry remained some time in thatcountry, 
where they began the tillage of the earth, (No. DX.) it was 
not their ultimate, their destined, and proper home. It was 
not a land they: could possess, “ of right;'and in ap ca oa 


That part of the family which first came to Gaul and 
Britain, in search of lasting possessions, probably withdrew 
towards the Danube,—ascended even to the source of: that 
river,—and stretched over to the Rhine; which river some of 
_ them perhaps may have crossed} whilst others:followed.the 
main stream, to its mouth, upon the German Ocean; or Mér 
Tuwch. We are told. (No. f:) that they came over: that sea, 
to the Island of Britain, and Liydaw, or the coast of Gaul, 
where they remained. xiinee 


Tt appears then, by these documents, that:.Gaud and 
Britain were peopled, ovigintalty, by ihe: same" anes an 
about the same ‘time, ine scpdorpe 4 

) O4fOe JEG + 

The extent of Britain being imperfectly known; when 
its coast.was discovered, perhaps only a few’ of the Cymry 
volunteered themselves to settle there, and these, appearito 
have entered the country in detached, as well as little families; 
not underany one patriarch, of acknowledged authority ; for 
Hu Gadarn was only their figurative conductor; to their 
western settlement, and the Draig Ormes, or tumult of their 
Ieaders, threw them into-confusion, till the sarrival of ano- 
ther colony... These: were. the» Lloegrwys, or those who 
dwelt upon the Loire. They came under the’ conduct: of 
Prydain, the'son of Aedd the oneit a prince of ag asic 
branch of the Celte in the West.* © 9) 9 


2 
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[ am very much deceived, if this Zedd was not the Ain: of 
Greek mythology, the acknowledged patriarch of the Gauls, 
and he from whom the arAoyror, A:dui, the first and principal 
race in Gaul, took their name.* — 


Prydain, or Pryd, who came into this island, could not 
have been his immediate son, but a lineal representative, - or 
descendant of Aides, Dis, or Japheth. 


The institution,of British Druidism, having been eom- 
pletely established, in the time of a sovereign, who was of 
the governing family in Gaul, (No. XI. ) that circumstance 
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may account for its favour able reception there. 


The Brython, who gave its unite name to this island, 
and to its inhabitants, according to some of these T’r iads, and 
the venerable Bede,—came from Llydaw ; or, in other wor rds, 
from Armorica. They were probably of Pryd’s retinue; 


for he brought his fleet, and his Llogerwys, “ O Dir Gwas 


Gwynt,” from the land of the Venet?, or the mouth of the - 
Loire, adjoining to Armorica—Gwas Gwynt was the ‘coun- 
try to which Britain sent its fleet, for the assistance of the 
Gauls, against the Romans. Compare Triad XIV. of the 
bebe? alan Be Casar, B.G. Ui. 8, 3 


‘The Acdui and Vi ‘ge or atop and Gasynet, were of — 


* Docebat etiam ut Omni Tempore, totius Gallig principatem Aipur tenu- 
issent, Ces. B. G. I. 43. 

Summa auctoritas antiquitds eratin ‘Aipurs.: Ib, VI. 12. 

Eo statu res ‘erat, ut longe principes A’put. haberentur. 1b. 
» oCeltarum clarissimi Hepur. Mel. TIl.'2 

 Divitiacus, prince of the Adut, had a sovereign rineipslity in, “Britain, as 
well as in Gaul. ‘See’ Borlase, p. 83, and his authorities. 

The British A3pur, or Hupvz, were in Somersertshire Ric. Corinav. Stukeleys 

The Welsh denominate this distrigt, after the cradle of the Celttc aati 
Gwlad yr Hid, 
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the same stock; for Gwyn, the son of Nudd, or Newydd, 
king of the lower regions, was the. same personage with 
Aedd Mawr. | fur mratt aA by 


é 


These three colonies of the Cymry, arrived in Britain, 
before their divided families had forgotten their ‘primitive — 
tongue, or had lost the original and sound principle, of just 
and peaceable possession. (No, II:) 


The account of Druidism, which these triads present, has 
evidently, a mixture of allegory, and it involves ideal, or my- 
thological characters. The following particulars, however, 
may be remarked, as worthy of notice. 


‘The Celta regarded the materials of this legendary system, 
as the relics of the first ages of mankind. nto 


Gwyddon Ganhebon, was the: first of the human. race 
who composed poetry, (No. XII.) and he described, by 
engraving upon stones, the arts and. sciences of the 
world, (No. VI.) This character, who forcibly reminds us 
of the inscribed pillays of Seth, Thoth, or Hermes, pre- 
ceded Hu Gadarn, who was present at the deluge—He took 
the Cymry under his protection—He taught the arts of 
peace, and principles of justice ;—He adapted poetry to me- 
Morials and records, . nphitiy ke 


Tydain, or in more ancient. orthography, Titain Téd — 
Awen, Titan, the father of inspiration or genius, intro- 
duced order and method, into the poetry and memorials 
of the Cymry, | : 
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This personage, who is identified, by name, and charac- 
ter, with Titan, or. Apollo, of the Orphic hymns, and of 
Greece, forms a connecting link,. between the mythologies 
of eastern and western Europe. | 


From the labours of those three masters, sprung British 
Druidism, | with all its privileges, usages, and rules of dis- 
cipline. > (No. X. XII.) 


In this island, was ‘Biiuaidien Sit regularly established, 
and in the time of princes; who are acknowledged as great 
legislators, and benefactors of their country. (No. L) 


The names which honour them,! are connected with 
mythology. 


Prydain, from Pryd, which is Time, Season, Due time— 
Beauty, Comeliness, and from Ain, a source or principle 
—seems to have been primarily designed as an epithet of 
the sun—Father of beauty,—and._ principle of the seasons. 


Prydain ‘is the son of dedd Mawr, the great. Ady, fa- 
ther of the rag and of the Grouds 


The name of the phar prince, Dyonwal Moelmud, seems 
to be obliterated in the Celtic—4n>n >y nq may signify, 
the judge, presiding over instruction. His other name, 
Dyon Varth ab. Prydain, is, the profound bard or priest, 
the son ee auaeag 


~The: occasion of the Veep may be collected. from 
the great act of Prydain, in suppressing the dragon 
fyranny,\ or the turbulence. and, confusion’ which had 
risen amongst the heads of families, (No. VIII.) and this 
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he effected, by investing a sacred order'of men, from whose 

definitive sentence there was no appéal,: with an authority ‘ 
and jurisdiction tordetermine all disputes; or, in other words, 

by committing to the office of priesthood,. the: administra- 

tion of civil power. . 


~ Phe leading principles, upon which these patriarchal sages ' 
began their functions, are highly laudable, if judgment is 
to be formed of them by the characters first put into the ju- 
dical’ chair.“ Plennydd,”—© Alawn,”’—a_ “ Gwron,’— 
hight, harmony,—and energy, or virtue.—(It has the same. 
relation to‘gwr, aman; as virtue has to vir.) © 


~& Plennydd,’ is, J. think, a name of the “ Sun,” or 
“ Apollo.” The sunbeams which appear to vibrate in a 
hot day, are ealled, “ Tés ys Plennydd,”—the beams of the 
radiant one..  Hithinen neud gudd. Blennydd.” Tal. “ A 
furzebush “would truly hide the sun.’ And again,—* Blin 
blaen blen A fhe » © Trksome;in front is the radiance 
of the sun.” 


But, thongh Prydain, or Dyonwal, invested his Druids 
with all that civil authority which they exercised, under 
these Presidents, yet their principles of religion did not ori- 
ginate here—There had been Bards, or Druids, before, 
though not completely incorporated, or vested ‘with judicial 
_ authority, and with exclusive privileges. (No. II.) 


The names of primary bards intimate, that an osten- 
sible design of Druidism was, to enlighten the understand- 
ing, La ee nm mihe'ny and ae virtue. 


eye i 


iy the institutional ria published by Mr. E: W Kaan: 


ie CARA 
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the design is ‘thus declared. Tri diben Barddoniaeth: 
Gwellhau >moes a devod; cynnal heddwch, a mol pod | 
daionus a rhagor. » Ae nace ho" 


« The three ultimate intentions of bardism: To reform 
the morals and customs; to secure peace to celebrate (or 
encourage) all that is good and excellent.” i 

Druidism, then, in its primitive and pure state, ‘may be 
regarded as an edifice, raised upon’ the basis of the patri- 
archal religion, for the purpose of superseding the neces- 
sity of recourse to arms, in the contentions of independent 
states; and of restraining the excesses of individuals—with- 
out the aid Of penal statutes. 


It governed men, by taking hold of their minds, and of 
their imaginations;—by suggesting laws which: had ‘their 
sanction in general opinion—and by teaching its votaries 
to expect, in a future state, a Just recompence of their ac- 
tions ;~-an apprehension; which, might serve to regulate their 
conduct in their present life. | 


A system thus constructed, probably attained its meridi- 
an. prevalence at an early age, and amongst the first un- 
mixed colonies of the Cymry. It could operate with effect 
only amongst'the people for whose opinions it was calcu- 
lated, and who held the sanctions of it in the most pro- 
found veneration, When strangers, who paid little defer-. 
ence to the sacred code of these Druids, began to intrude, 
necessity would gradually put arms into the hands of the 
Cymry, for self-defence. From that moment, of course, 
pure Druwidism began to’ decline. The inherent principle of 
securing” peace, must haye been occasionally abandoned, 
and many-emendations proposed, for the purpose of des 
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claring, in what cases it would be lawful to unsheath the 
sword, which the institutional triads describe as a necessary 
but reluctant exercise of duty, against the lawless and the 
penis 3 


Alcisebett thir disciples, these Druids eile at all times, 
ensure peace, by holding up the rod of excommunication, 
their most rigorous instrument of doom; the wretch on whom 


it fell, was not only menaced with severe punishment here- 


after, but was deprived, in the mean time, of all ar com- 
sort and benefit. 


‘But, in the eyes of strangers, who confided in their 
own strength, this weapon was disarmed of all its terrors, 
and their presence must have opened a secure asylum to 
the turbulent amongst the Ce/tz. In the hour of invasion, 
Druids could only withdraw from the field, and permit the 
military chiefs, :and the people, to defend the region. Their 
power, as Druids, and the purity of their discipline, must, 
therefore, have been on the decline, long before the time 
of Cesar. 


In favour of this institution, considered in a_ political 
view, little can be said. As our nature is constituted, it 
seems neither to have been calculated for the liberty of the 
individual, or the independence of the nation: and I regard 
its prevalence, as one main cause of the general subjugation 
of the Celte. Their country was large and populous. The 
inhabitants, trained up to the exercise of that principle which 
they called fortitude, could not be deficient in courage. 
And we read of several amongst their families, who emigrat~ 
ing with a view of conquest, made good their establish- 
ment, in the»midst of contending, fierce, and warlike na~ 
tions.. But these, were not attended by their Druids, whe 
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deeméd coriquest unlawful. Within their jurisdiction, arms 
and warfare in general were in disgr ace. As a consequence 
of this “principle, the sword was’ not ready, ‘nor the soldier 
expert, in the day of necessity. Much of their best pos- 
sessions was generally lost, before they looked up to the 
painful duty, or qualified themselves to discharge it with 
due effect. The Celte were paulatim lai superart. 
Ces. De. B. G. VI. 21. 


Just so, we may suppose it would happen, to a nation, 
composed of a religious tribe, well known, and much re- 
spected in England. Though friends of peace, they would 
probably evince, on trying occasions, that the sentiment did 
not arise from a defect of courage. Yet, they would not 
overcome their scruples, and begin to exert’ that courage, 
till an enemy should have gained such advantage, as would 
frustrate and baffle their utmost efforts. 


No. XV. mentions the astronomers, or Seronyddion (the 
Saronides of the ancients.) The name is British, being 2 
compound of sér, stars, and Honydd, ( Pl. ts sg ) one 
who discriminates and points out. 


Of those great astronomers, the first named is Idris the 
giant, whose memory is perpetuated by one of the high- 
est and most pointed mountains in North Wales, called 
Cader Idris, the chair, or keep, of Idris. It may, perhaps, 
have been an observatory, in ancient periods. On the very 
summit, we are told there is an excavation in the solid rock, 
resembling a couch, and it’is pretended that, whoever should 
rest a night‘in that seat, will be found in the morning, either 
- dead, raving-mad, or endued with supernatural genius. 


By the side of a lake, near the foot of the mountain, are 
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three gigantic stones, called Trt greienyn, which the fable 
of the populace describes, as three grains of sand which the 
giant shook. out of his shoe, before he, ascended. the chair, 
(See Wyndham’s Tour, 4to.)..I rather think they obtained 
their name from Grezan, the sun. 1, in Greek, implies, 
an expert, or skilful person, and w7, Idresh, in Hebrew, 
from wnt, Dresh, to seek, search, inquire diligention Hy- 
dres s has a similar meaning in Welsh. 


Idris, or Edris, is well known to the Arabians. . They 
regard him as the prophet.Enoch, and say, that he was a 
Sabean, the first that wrote with a pen after.Enos, the son 
of Seth. See Orient. Coll. V..2. p. 112. 


The Eastern Christians tell us, that IZdris was the same 
with Hermes, or Mercury, the famous. Trismegistus of the 


| Egyptians. See Vi allencey’s Prospect. V. Dres. 


. Grecian mythology gives a similar name to Atlas, the 
_ inventor of the sphere, and this personage is the character 
with whom I think our British Seronydd, Idris he giant, 
has much connection. 


The second astronomer is Gwyddion, the son of Don.— 
The Sage, the son of Genius. Without inquiring after the 
person dignified by this title, I shall just remark, that our 
old bards distinguished the Galazy by his name, ative it, 
Caer Gwyddion. See O. Dict. V, Caer. 


The last of these luminaries was a person of no small im- 
portance; Gwyn, the son of Nudd, the same as 4edd, or 
Avs, father of the Celtg, and king -of the lower regions. 
His dignity is thus acknowledged in a very old PayNlOBiCes 

tale, galled, Buchedd Collen, - : 
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A govyn\a°oedd ewr 0 vown, yna i? dywawdCollon, 
© Ydwyv; pwy ai govyn??——“ Myvi, cenad’ i Wyn ab 
rads Brenin Annwn.” it tod “sor code valite 


«And he wathiny if there wus a man eiihih, Collen bpd 
Tam; who asks it?”’—* It is I, the messenger of Gwi yn, 
the son of Nudd, king of the lower regions, or of Annwn.” 


‘By this term, which denotes the deep, the low part,'1 
think the 'Celte, primarily understood a western situation, 
towards which there was an apparent fall, in-the course of 
‘nature, and: in this primary sense, the term, I think, may 
be understood in that remarkable triad, (No. V.) 


When the opinion first prevailed, that souls of men de- 
scended for a time, to a lower state of existence, the 'west, 
or low region was consecrated peculiarly to them,— 
Annwn was applied figuratively to the condition of the 
dead, or the infernal regions, which comprehended the 
Elysium, and the Tartarus of antiquity. Thus we say, 
« Nid eir i Annwn ond unwaith.” There will be but one 
journey to Hell. Cwn Annwn, are Hell-hounds. Plant 
‘Annwn, the children of the deep, certain wandering spirits. 


“As Annwn, or the west, was the peculiar land of the 
dead,.'we find sepulchral monuments most frequent in the — 
western extremities of those countries, where Druidism was 
professed, as in Britany, Cornwall, and Mona. There was 
perhaps a titne, when these Druids regarded Ireland as the 
land of spirits. The Mabinogion, or institutional tales, 
Tepresent Annwn as lying somewhere off Dyved, or Pem- 
brokeshire ; and the Irish acknowledge “Annan, or Annun, 
as an old name of their eine See Shaw, Liwyd, Be. 
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. According to our Bardic. documents,'.the Cymry have 
preferred their claim to an ancient connection with not 
only the territories, but the mythology of Greece.’ It'will 
add much to the influence and credit of British histories, if 
it shall appear, that ancient Grecce acknowledged the same 
acquaintance with our Cymry, and their institutes of religion. 


This acknowledgment is clearly intimated in the persons 
and characters: of the Hyperboreans, a people who revered 
the sacred places, the Gods, and the religious rites of an- 
cient Greece. To them, in return, Greece confessed her 
obligation for some objects of her own worship. a 
ancestors had, therefore, been connected intimately with 
such a distant country, and with its inhabitants. 


Though once acknowledged, as forming prominent fea- 
tures in Europe, it must be confessed, the latter Greeks were 
but imperfectly informed of local facts respecting them. 
However, some of their best authors, do furnish us with - 
particulars, which may assist usin our search for their abode. 


Dr. Percy,* in his inimitable preface to the Northern 
Antiquities, p. 7, points out a remarkable passage of this 
kind, in Straso, who there informs us, “ That, although 
the old Greek authors, gave ¢o al/ the northern nations, the 
common name of Scythians, or Celto-Scythians; yet, that 
Writers STILL MORE ANCIENT, divided all the nations 
who lived beyond the Euxine, the Danube, and the Adriatic 
sea, into the HyPEREOREANS, the SauROMATZE and ARI« 
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* Now Bishop of Dromore. «* His Lordship has drawn the line of distinction, 
between the Goth and the Celt, with a hand so judicious, and guided by so com- 
prehensive a knowledge of the subject, that he has left no ground for debate; 
but I cannot help adding, in support of his doctrine, that similar points of demark- 
ation have, ina general manner, been perceived and acknowledged by the Welsh.’* 
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MASPIANS; as they did those beyond the Caspian sea, into 
Sacm and Massacretm. These last, the Sace and Mas- 
sagete, might possibly be the ancestors of the Saxons and 
Goths, (as these last are proved by indisputable evidence, 
to have been the Gete of the ancients) who, in the time 
of those remote Greek writers, possibly had not penetrated 
so far westward, as they did afterwards: for as. it is 
well known the Germawnti are considered by Herodotus 
as a Persian people.’ Now the mo st authentic histori- 
ans, and poets, of the Gothic, or Teutonic nations, agree, 
in tepresenting their ancestors to have -come as emigrants 
from the more eastern countries. . But as to those three 
other nations, the Hyperboreans, the Sauromate, and the 
Arimaspians; if credit be due to Pelloutier, when he asserts, 
that, under the two former, the Cruts and Sarmatians are 
plainly designed; yet, when he contends that Arimaspians 
are a fabulous race, which never existed, who does not see 
that he is blinded with hypothesis? Why may not the 
ancient Finns and Laplanders have been intended by this 
term, which he himself: interprets, from Herodotus, one- 
eyed, and supposes it was descriptive of some nation that 
excelled in archery, as closing one eye, for better aim? 
Tacitus expressly assures us, that the Finni were great ar- 
chers; and ‘as it is observed in the following book, it is 
highly probable, that at some early period of time, both 
Finns and Laplanders possessed much. larger and better 
tracts of country, than the northern desarts to which they 
are now confined. } 


The Sauromate, and Arimaspians, were clearly inha- 
bitants of eastern Europe, as they are described by Strabo ; 
and the west has been assigned, by the oldest Greek writers, 
to the Hyperboreans: Before the Goths penetrated into the 
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west, this was the land of the Celta, whom we must endea- 
vour to identify in those ancient inhabitants.of that region. 


The name Hyperborei, has the import of Trans-Boreani, 
or men who lived beyond the north, who resided therefore, 
beyond certain districts, or nations to the north, well known — 
to the ancient Greeks. Yet were they not within the arctec 
circle, or in the extremities of the north, as comparatively 
recent authors have supposed. For the wheaten straw was 
indispensible in their sacred mysteries; and this was no pro- 
duce of high latitudes. According to Herodotus, the wo- 
men of Thrace, and Paonia, never made oblations to Diana, 
a divinity of the Hyperboreans, without recourse to this em- 
blem. From thence it may be inferred, that Hyperbo- 
reans, and the ‘inhabitants of these countries, were origi- 
nally the same. ‘ 

The father of history describes the sacred gifts of the Hy- 
perboreans, as having been sent from one people to another, 
in their way to Greece, ededvpeva, OF tvdedeuere ey narhapn arvewy, 
covered or bound by a wheat straw. L. IV. 83. 


Perhaps ratified or confirmed by a wheat aisle in con- 
‘formity with an ancient custom, to which an old bard alludes.— 


Oni ’mddyddan ychwaneg, 
Tor y gwelltyn ain dyn teg. 


« Tf she converses no more, break the straw with my fair — 
gne.” That is—break off all connection with her. 


If he that broke that straw dissolved a compact, he that 
gaue, joined; or exchanged it, made or confirmed a covenant, 
which the Hyperboreans may have done, when they entrusted _ 


~ 
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their sacred gifts into the hand of strangers. It isin allusion 
to some habit of this kind, that we have stipulor from stipula; 
and; perhaps, Fwdus, federis, from the Irish, Fodar, straw. 


The ancient Britons, called Helmstraw, Cloig, from Clo, 
a lock, a conclusion, a confirmation. They had also Belys, 
from Beli, their Apollo. Beli seems to be derived from 
Balu, to shoot, spring, or issue forth —Bxaegyos, 


Herodotus having understood that it was the custom of 
the Hyperboreans, to deliver their sacred gifts into Scythian 
hands, for the purpose of better forwarding them into 
Greece, enquired from the Scoloti of Little Tartary, whom 
the Greeks of his age eminently termed Scythians, respect- 
ing the Hyperboreans: But neither could this branch of 
the Scythians, not any of their neighbours, the Essedones 
excepted, give the least account of them, and ¢hezr trace 
of them, in his opinion, amounts to nothing. ' It therefore is 
clear, thatno such peopleresided in the North East of Europe. 


The Essedones, who had this imperfect knowledge of the 
Hyperboreans, were, probably, an eastern branch of the 
people who used the war chariot, called Essedum, or Es- 
sedon; and-this was the national distinction of the Sigyna,* 
or the Celto Scythians, who occupied the South West of 
Germany, as it was also of their unquestioned Relations, the | 
British Belge: which carries us to the North West from 
Greece, and at once into contact with Celts, who were 
professors of Druidism. 


And it was to the North West, from Greece, that we find © 
the region of the Hyperboreans lay, 
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*. Herodot. L. V. 9. 
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{n the time of Aristeas, (who wrote before Homer) the 
FHyperboreans dwelt upon the sea, beyond the Arimaspi, 
and their neighbours, the Essedones.. Herod, iv. 13... Her- 
cules went from Greece, to the Hyperboreans, through II- 


lyrium, and by the river Eridanus, or Po. <Apollod, 
Lit, C 4, 


Posidonius and Protarchus, placed them near the Alps. 
(Gale in Ant. Liberal, p. 144,) but they were not generally 
recognised on the south of these mountains, or very near 
‘them. : 


_ After passing from one people to another, their gifts ar- 
rived far in the West, upon the Adriatic, from whence 
they were carried in the first period, or stage, of their. pro- 
gress, to Dodona, but ultimately to Delos. Herod. iv. 33. 


They came, then, from the land of the Celta, whom 
FHeraclides of Pontus calls Hyperboreans. Plutarch, ip, 
Camillo. 


It may be asked, how happens it, if the Hyperboreans | 
were Celte, that the Greeks did not generally recognise 
them all over Celtica ? 


Jt may be answered, that it seems they had conceived a | 
peculiar character of this people, and which appears to have 
been correct, as bearing upon their primary families, or tribes ; 
but these, were followed by others, of a different cha- 
tacter, and which materially changed the manners, previ- 
ously impressed. The original idea which had been formed 
of the nation, was not realized by the Greeks, till they 
teached the interior districts, in which the former inhabi- ‘t 
tents remained unmixed, 
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The. most considerable of these has been described by 
Hecateus, and by other celebrated authors) upon ancient 
tradition, cited by Diodorus Siculus. 


According to this ancient writer, the country of the Hy- 
perboreans, in his day, was a large and fruitful island, in 
the ocean, lying’ to the North, off the coast of Galha 
Celtica. ‘This description, which I shall presently adduce 
at large, can agree with no other spot but Britaw. Heca- 
teus places the Island artw:gav, opposite to, the coast of 
Celtica, without one intervening region: and should we 
seek it further North, a competent fertility of the land, and 
the essential wheat straw, will not be found. 


Neither in this Island, itself, nor in contiguous parts of 
Europe, can we find a religious order of ancient celebrity, | 
except our Drutds, whose Theology conformed, in general, 
to that of Greeks and Romans, (Ces. B. G. vi. 17.) 


The religion of the Germans was perfectly dissimilar, (Ibid 
21.) besides, that, in that part of Europe, their establish- 
ments, were comparatively recent, and posterior to the 
age of [ecateus. 


Hence it should seem, the Hyperboreans, who brought 
their gifts to Apollo, in the Vale of Tempe, down to the. 
last ages of Paganism, (El. Var. Hist. L. it. C. 1.) were 
our Druids of Britain. 


But let us examine if their characters are incorporated, 
The chief outline of the Hyperborean ethics, was piety, — 
inoffensive as well as peaceable conduct, and fortitude. The 
favorite maxim of Druids, who abstained from contest, 
and allayed every popular ferment, was, according to Diog. 
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Laert (already cited for another purpose,) To worship the 
~ Gods—to do no evil—and to exercise fortitude; or,: as the ° 
original British runs— Tri chynnorion doethineb « ufudd- 
had i ddeddfau Duw; ymgais a llés dyn; a dioddef yn 
lew pob rahi i bywyd.” 


« Three Sarat principles of wisdom: Obedience to’ the 
laws of God; concern for the good of mankind; and. brave~ 
ly sustaining all the accidents of life.” 


The sacred rites of the Delians, originated in the Hyper- 
boreans: Their virgins came to Delos, Saunier a by their 
Gods. Herod. w. 33. ) j 


Tertius (Apollo) Jove et Latoni natus, quem ex Hyper- 
boreis Delphos ferunt advenisse — Reliqui (Apollines) 
omnes silentur, omnesque res aliorum. geste ad unum 
Jovis et Latone filium referuntur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. iii. 


The legitimate Apollo of Grecian yi hd is, A oa 
an ddétedited Hyperborean. 


- According to Gaulish tradition, in the time of Cesar, 
Druidical discipline originated in Britain. The same ac- 
count is confirmed by the institutional Triads of that 
British order. ; 

* Yn ynys Prydain, y cafwyd Parddoniaeth gyntaf— 
am na chafwys un gwlad arall erioed ddeall cyfiawn ar 
- farddoniaeth—o ba wlid bynnag y bént, Beirdd wrth 
fraint a defod Beirdd ynys Prydain au gelwir.” 


“ Bardism, or Druidism, originated in Britain—pure 
Bardism was never well understood in. other countries—of 
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whatever country they may be, they are entitled Bards, ac- 
cording to the rights and the institutes of the Bards of the 
Island of Britain.” 
Tydain, or Titain Tad Awen, Titan the Father of Genius, 


the same as Apollo, is claimed as one of the Cymry, and as 
British. See above, (No. X. XII.) | ee 


The Hyperboreans used the wheat strdw in the rites of 
Apollo and of Diana. 


The old Britons ascribed peculiar virtues and powers to 
this very symbol. “ Gwrnerth Ergydlym a laddes yr arth 
mwyaf ac a welwyd erioed, a saeth wellten.” « The keen- 
darting Gwrnerth, (perhaps another title of Apollo) slew the 
largest bear that was ever seen, with an arrow of straw. 


W. Arch. V. 2. p. 68, 


The arrow which Abaris, the Hyperborean priest of 
Apollo, carried round the earth, ‘fasting (Herod. L. iv. 36.) 
was probably of this kind. 


As the ancients often played upon words, particularly 
in their mystical accounts of things, sores, derived from é 
to think or opine, may have celtieyea the opinions, as well 
as the arrow of Abaris; and by what Herodotus expresses, 
in the terms, ovdew cireouevos, it may not have been originally 
meant, that he eat nothing, but that he made no provision 
for his journey, as Druids never did, regarding 7 it as one of 
their sacred privileges, to find— 


a 


a Temyadenogaet ble’ r elont.” 


* maintenance hétovel they went.” “[Tnstiational Triads 
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It appears, from several. passages in Taliesin, that. our 
Druids made use of straw-reeds, and the points, or spicula 
of certain trees, in all their sacred rites. Perhaps he alludes 
to the Delian aus in telling us— 


Bam sivas Fefeusdi.. (L. Felenyd. iS 
Yt gryssynt wellt a gwydd. W. Arch. V.I. p..29. 


“© Thaye been in the city of Belenydd, whither the straws 
and sprigs were hastening.” 


Pythagoras, whose philosophy bore a wonderful resem- 
blance. to that of Druids, is represented ' expressly . to have 
heard the Gauls and Brachmans :* the former, as it should 
seem, inthe person of Abaris, who delivered his arrow to 
him, in other words, made a covenant with, him, and at 
the same time, saMerbeied him in his doctrine. ‘The philo- 
sophy of wh hie originated in the Celta a 


The name of Abaris pelonga ‘to ee Chen: ; AGeoo— 
KipGeor, ws TEs Dace, Kops ce. Steph. Byzant. De Urb, ; 


. Abaris may have been one.of the Abroi; but the term 
dogs not so properly appertain to the Nation, as to the reli- 
gion of the Cymry.. Abarui, or Avarwy, the Contempla- 
‘tive, is a familiar name in the old Welsh. Abaris, consi- 
dered as the character, I regard not as a - personal, name,, 
but as a description of the order _—In short, as I would un- - 
derstand Magus, or Druida, I think a short summary of 
Druidism, extracted from the institutional triads, of the 
order in Britain, will justify this acceptation. 


‘ 


* Clem. Alexand. Strom. L. i. Ex. Alex. Polyhist. 
+ Diog. Laert. Ex. Aristgtele. Borlase, P. 73. 
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Druids. divided the whole. of existence into three cir- 
cles, .or<spheres.. 1. Cylch y Ceugant, ‘The circle of space, 
which none but God alone can pervade. 2. Cylch yr Abred, 
or, .as the. continental Cymry would. say,—Aberes, ‘ The, 
circle of courses,” which . comprehended the material crea- 
tion, and the condition or state of humanity. 3. Cylch y 
Gwynfyd, the circle of eas which man would ulti- 
matey attain; .. ih 

But apa tof their i hie ih bt she Absa or tha 
aes and. revolutions to which nature and man were ex- 
posed. . That circle of existence embraced their famous doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, which they reconciled, with ap- 
parently ingenuous efforts, to the immortality, and. the ul- 
timate felicity of the soul.. ‘The circle of Abred was. that,. 
in which man, with all the works. of nature, began . in. the 
Great Deep, or in the lower state. of existence.—It con- 
tained han of good.and eyil, 


But, man, endued. ss a |. power of ehoins; ema the 
evil and the good, by the exercise of his. religion—of the 
relative duties—of pure virtue and fortitude, could bring all | 
the passions or propensities of his nature, to a just balance. 
This condition of man was termed, the point. of lberty,— 
he passed from thence, through the gate of mortality, into 
the circle of happiness: no more the victim of adversity, 
want, or death. : 


But. if he permitted evil affections to govern and_pre- 
dominate, such as pride, falsehood, or cruelty; that dias 
would sink him ‘down from the circle of happiness. Death 
would return him to the circle of courses, allotting him 
a punishment, in due proportion to his moral turpitude. 
Here the soul was to do penance in a beast, or in a reptile, 
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or in several of them successively. From this degradation it 
rose, at length, and reassumed the human form. Repeated, 
probations and corrections would, ultimately, subdue all 
evil propensities. “The point of liberty would be attained, 
and the divine particle would be introduced, by death, to 
infinite happinéss.* | 


It has been a litigated question amongst the learned, whe- 
ther Pythagoras received the doctrine of the Metempsychosis 
from Druids, or communicated this doctrine to them. But 
as Greeks acknowledge that he was a disciple of the 
Celtic Sages—as it is avowed, that he received the arrow of 
Abaris, which had been carried round the world—evident 
allusions to the mystery of the dbred, which is the corner 
stone of Druidism,—and as Aristotle has owned, that phi- 
losophy did not emigrate from Greece to Gaul, but vice versd, 
I think it safer to conclude, that one individual foreigner 
borrowed from this national ‘institute, than to conceive, that 
he should have communicated his own speculations, upon 
this very mystical topic of religion, to an order of men, whe 
were always jealous of novelties. : 


It may be added, that some of the very: oldest Greck 
writers refer to similar opinions, as already established, and 
prevalent in the north west of Europe. 


—— 


* The triads from which this epitome is compiled, may be seen in the original, 
- and in its version. Ed. William’s Poems, V. ii. P. 227. 

' Of the copy from which they are taken, that ingenious poet and writer gives 
the following account. 

«The triads that are here selected, are from a manuscript collection, by 
Llywelyn Sion, a bard, of Glamorgan, about A. D. 1560. Of this manuscript, [ 
have a transcript. The original is in the possession of Mr. Richard Bradford, 
of Bettws, near Bridgend, in Glamorgan. This collection was made from va- 
rious manuscripts, of considerable, and some of great antiquity. These, and 
their authors, are mentioned, and most, or all of them, are still extant.” 
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Atlas, the son of Japetus, was an Hyperborean,—he was 
also, a neighbour of the Hesperides: » It was, consequently, 
in the north west corner of the:world, that he supported the 
heavens. It was in the same tract, that fountains, and 
the origin of the earth, of» hell, of the sea, of the stdereal 


heaven, and of all things, were placed in the great deep. 
Hesiod. Theog. 736. . ‘ 


It was here that Styx resided, in a magnificent. house, 
composed of huge stones, connected, or covered at the top, 
(just in the style of our’ British monuments) and punished, 
even the Gods, by degrading them, for a time, to a lower 
state of existence, from whence they were to pass, through 
a variety of arduous probations, before’ they could recover 
their primitive divinity. | 


It was here also, at the’ ends of the earth, in the éslands 
of the blessed, and by the deep ocean, that Jupiter assigned, 
as the reward of ‘the just’ and'the good,—as,. a. recompence 
and crown to the heroes who had fallen before Thebes, and 
before ‘Troy,—a residence of tranquillity, after death, in 
which the fertile soil produced its fruits, thrice every year. 
Hestbd. Egy. 8.155, to V71. | 


These, must not only have been prevalent opinions, in the 
age of Hesiod, but must have been considered, by him, as 
maxims, rooted in the periods he describes. The’ road of 
the ancient Greeks, to the court of Pluto, to the land of 
_ just retribution, and therefore, the paradise and the hell of 

their mythology, pointed at the Islands of Britain. | 


The country, it is true, as we find it, will not answer 
the description, either of wretchedness or felicity; but those 
pictures referred, in their colouring, to relagzous faith, and 
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they are verified in the different states of retribution, whic, 
Druidism:-conferred upon the virtues and vices of men. All 
that fair criticism demands, may be attested, and confirmed. 
in the unequivocal remains of such monuments, and of such 
opinions, as the ancients ascribe to our distant progenitors. 


Upon the whole, then, I cannot but apply to our Druids 
of Britain, the description preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 
L, ii. C..47, which-I here insert, with a few remarks, 


fecateus, and some others, who treat of ancient ‘histories. 
or traditions, give the following account. 


“« Opposite to the coast of Gallia Celtica, there is an island, 
in the ocean,—not smaller than Sictly,—lying to the north, 
which is inhabited by the Hyperboreans, who are so’ 
named, because they dwell beyond the north wind. This ’ 
island is.of a happy temperature, rich in soil, and fruitful 
in every thing, yielding its produce twice in the year. 


“ Tradition. says, that Latona,was born there, and for 
that reason, the inhabitants venerate Apollo, more than any. 
other God. They are, in a manner, Azs priests, for,,they 
daily celebrate him with continual songs of praise, and pay 
him abundant honours. / 


“In this island, there is a magnificent grove reeves, 
(or precinct) of Apollo, and a remarkable temple, of a 
round form, adorned with many consecrated gifts. There 
is also a city sacred to the same God, most of the inhabi-_ 
tants of which are harpers, who continually play upon their 
harps in the temple, and sing hymns to the God, extolling, 
his. actions. : ) 
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* The Hyperboreans use a peculiar dialect, and) have a 
remarkable oxeorata, attachment, to the Greeks, especially 
to the Athenians, and the Delians, deducing their friend- 
ship from remote periods. . It is related, that some Greeks 
formerly visited the Hyperboreans, with whom, they left 
consecrated gifts, of great value, and also that in, ancient 
times, Abaris, coming from the Hyperboreans, into Greece, 
renewed their iendehip, Cyuyyevescey) family intercourse, with 
the Delans. 


“« Tt is also said, that, in this island, the moon appears very 
near to the earth, that certain eminences, of a terrestrial 
form, are plainly seen in it, that the God (Apollo) visits 
the island, once in a-course of nineteen years, in, which 
period, the stars complete their revolutions, and that for 
this reason, the Greeks distinguish the cycle of nineteen 
Eat, by the name of the great year. 


cf eee the season of his appearance, the God plays up-_ 
on the harp, and dances every night, from the vernal equi- 
nox, till the rising of the pleiades, Beet with his own 
successes. 


“ The supreme authority, in that city, and sacred pre- 
sinct, is vested in those who are called Boreade, being the 
descendants of Boreas, and their governments have been. 
aninterruptedly transmitted in this line.” 


The topography of this island accords, precisely and ex- 
clusively, to the local position of Britain. Some have 
objected that the words, xara ras aextsx, do not simply 
mean, lying towards the north, but imply a higher lati- 
tude, than that of Britain. But this island, viewed from. 
the coast of Gaul, appears to be under the Bear, and the 
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same Diodorus, L. V. 21, wheén speaking expressly of Bri- 
tain, describes it as, ‘yas’ eurny TH ENTOY . i tie —Ipst URSE 
supjectam. In the: same chapter, he compares the 
island’s form to that of Sicily; he asserts that, im ancient 
periods, it had remained unmixed by foreign power, for nei- 
ther Bacchus, nor Hercules, nor any other hero or poten- 
tate of whom we have read, had molested it by war. He re- 
marks the simple manners, and singular inéegrity of the 
inhabitants: he adds, that their numerous princes generally 
cultivated peace amongst themselves .-—These, are distin-— 
guishing features of the Ez yperboreans. _ Hecateus was 
unacquainted with an accur ate and real survey of Britain, 
but he compares it, naturally and properly, to the largest 
island that was known to the Greeks. 


As the Celtic year began in July,* Britain may have 
been described as producing two harvests, oné at the com- 
mencement, and the other, at the end of each year; but, 
in the time of the Britons, its most important produce was 
pasture, and of this, it continues eminently to afford a 
second crop. 


The honour of Apollo is not forgotten, in the ancient 
monuments of the Cymry.. The first name of Britain, after - 
it was inhabited, was Vel ynys, the island of Bel. W. Arch. 
V.2. P.1. Belennydd or Plennydd, was a founder of Druid- 
ism, (No. XI.) It was afterwards called ynys prydain, the 
island of the regulator of seasons. W. Arch. ubi. sup. 
See also a fragment of a Druidical prayer. W. Arch. 
inte Seay coat wo 


* Pliny. a XVI C. 44. The Welsh call this month Gorphenhavs the cone 
clusen af Mh ehh or year. 


ts 
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Liad yn eurgyrn, } 
Eurgyrn yn llaw, Llaw yn ysci 
Ysci ym modrydav 

Fir iti iolav, Buddyg Veli, 

A. Manhogan Rhi 

Rhygeidwei deithi, Ynys Vel Veli. 


« The gift in the golden horn—the golden horn in the 
hand—the hand on the knife—the knife on the leader of the 
herd—sincerely I worship thee, Beli, giver of good, and 
Manhogan, the king, who preserves the. honours of BEL, 
the Island of Beli.” 


The sacred precinct, and the temple, in its ancient form, 
are to be seen, at this day, upon Salisbury plain. It was 
‘called (No. XIV.) Gwaith Emrys, or Emreis, the structure 
of the revolution, evidently that of the sun, for the name 
has been so contrived, that the letters which form it, when 
valued as the Celtic or Greek numerals, mark the day on 
which that revolution is completed, viz. 


n 8, #40, ¢ 100, -n'8, 10, ¢ 200=:366. 


The account given of the inhabitants of the city of Apollo, 
might be deemed sufficient of itself to settle this point. 
We discover no considerable Druidical monument, where 
the language of Britain is preserved, without finding also, 
Tre’r Beirdd, the town of the Bards, or aname of similar 
import, in its Vicinity. 


The Bards were Prizst and Port. The Harp was 
their inseparable attribute, and skill upon this instrument 
vas an indispensible qualification for their office. 
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The ancient friendship and consanguinity of the Hyper- 
boreans and Greeks, are again, strong circumstances. 


TheCymry derive their very origin from the neighbourhood. 
of Greece, and they left, as they tell us, the country in peace. 
These Islanders, who can, I think, be no longer mistaken, 
claim Abaris as their countryman. The intercourse and 
friendship which he came to renew, refer to the first ages 
of Grecian history—to the days of Argis and Opis, of 
whom Greece received the Gods, and learnt the rites from 
the Hyperboreans. | 


‘The notice which modern discovery has verified so amply, 
respecting the appearance of the moon, must be very in- 
teresting, in an ancient author, concerning any people what- 
soever. It seems to indicate the use of something like teles- 
copes; and whatever may have been intended by it, our 
triads mention Drych ab Cibddar, or Cilidawr, the specu 
lum of the son of pervading glance, or of the searcher 
of mystery, as one of the secrets of the Island of Britain. 
W. Arch. V. 2. 


It has been acknowledged, by ancient authors, that our 
Druids professed astronomy. This elevated science is posi- 
tively insisted upon, in those triads which I have selected. 
Learned men are of opinion. that even the monumehts of 
Druidism, in Britain, bear indisputable evidence of their 
proficiency in the science. The Greeks call the cycle, here 
mentioned, the metonic, from the name of its publisher, about 
the cighty-fifth Olympiad; but Hesiod mentions the Annus 
Magnus, as known, long before Ais time, in the’ regrons 


of Pluto. Theog. 799. 


The music, and the nightly dance of Apollo, were, per~ 
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haps, pageants of Druidical device, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of this period. 


Diodorus, and his authorities, did not regard the power 
and the institution of these priests as recent, but as what had 
continued, without interruption, in the descendants of 
Boreas. Our British name of Stonehenge, Gwaith Emrys, 
and the name of the neighbouring village, Ambresbury, 
connect this Boreas, with a character well known in Greek 


mythology, 


& 
It has become a fashion, amongst the learned of this age, 


to derive all:/knowledge and religion, prevalent in the west 
of Europe, from Hercules. | 


This opinion, appears to me, no less inconsistent with 
Grecian Mythology, than with Celtic Tradition. 


The errands of Hercules to the west, are not for the pur- 
_ pose of introducing to the natives, but for that of procuring 
from them,, what was deemed valuable. 


It was to carry off the herds of Geryon—to rob .the or- 
chard of the Hesperides—or steal the guard of Pluto’s gate. 


_ These tales, though literally fables, must have meant, 
something: let us try if the two last cannot be explained 
by the sa TROlogiee of Britain. . ' 


Hercules ‘had the tak: of procuring three yellow apples, — 

- from the garden of the Hesperides. These apples were me= 

taphorical, and pointed at science, discipline, or mystery, 
N 
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The hero receives directions from Prometheus, how to ob- 
tain the fruit, namely, that he should attend his’ brother 
Atlas, the Hyperborean, and get him to fetch it, out of 
the neighbouring garden of the Hesperides. wena: 
LP Ta A 


It will be recolleeted, that Prometheus was one of the 
Tapetida, and son, or native inhabitant, of Asia Propria, 
who had been expelled from thence to the neighbourhood 
of Mount Caucasus, in Asiatic Scythia, as Atlas himself 
had been driven from the same native spot, into the west of | 
Europe. It appears from hence, to what family these 
apples belonged. 


We are informed, by our British triads, that the first 
name given to this island, before it was inhabited, was Clas 
_Merdin, the garden of Merddin. W. Arch. V2 P. 1. 
The name of Merddin has been conferred upon old bards, 
but is originally, a mythological term. His twin sister is 
Gwenddydd, or the morning star: He must have been 
himself some luminary, in a similar character. 

Merddin, if Mer-Din, be its root, is dweller of the sea: 
if Mer-dain gives it birth, it is, the comely one of the sea. 
Tt implies, in either sense, the wii star, or Hesperus, 
the western luminary. ? 


‘ 


* Several of the ancients, who wrote after the Carthagenians had extended 
their voyages, describe the seat of Atlas and the Hesperides, as attached to, 
Africa. Ft is very usual to distinguish newly discovered places, by familiar 
names. Thus we have New England, in America; New Holland, and New Soutis: 
Wales, amongst the Antipodes. 

Apollodorus, the accurate recorder of tradition, corrects the errore 

Atlas, and the gardens of the Hesperides, were not, as some ey them fa, 
have been, in Lydia; but amongst the Hyperboreans. 
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“The apple-trees and yellow ‘apples of Merddin’s garden, 
that were given to him by his Lord, Gwenddoleu ab: 
Ceidio, the master of the fair bow, the son of preservation, 
are famous in British Mythology. In the W. Arch. V..1. 
_ P. 150, there is a mystical poem, given under the character, 
of Merddin, from which it appears, that, by these trees, 
and their fruit, the whole system of Druidical divination 
was implied and covered. ‘The first pennill runs thus. 


“ To no one has been shewn, in one season of twilight 
What Merddin received before he became old, 

Seven fair apple-trees, and seven score, 

Of equal age, equal height, length, and size: 

One maid, with crisped locks, guards them— 
hai is her name—of the form of light are her teeth.” r 


On, Olwen, or Otwedd is Venus. Were not those trees, 
constellations, and may not the apples have been stars, which 
after they were committed into the charge of the most pre- 
eminent in the order, could be discovered by none till 
Merddin, or Hesperus appeared? 


uate 
a 


~ From hence it should seem, asif the golden apples, which 
Hercules procured from tie’ garden of the Hesperides, 
pointed at the science of astronomical divination. 


The guard of Pluto’s-gate, or three headed Cerberus, 
may signify the mystical doctrines of the Hyperboreans, 
guarded by their three orders—their Druid, their Bard, 
and their Ovydd. And what renders this, not a little pro- 
bable is, that Kelb, or Kelv, in many ancient languages, 
means a dog, and that, in British, the same oe im 
ports a nae or science, 
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Inthe volume above cited, p..45, an old Bard alludes, 
perhaps, to this enterprize of Hercules, whom, according, 
to the doctrine of the Metempsyshosis, he supposes,to, have, 
reappeared, in the person of Alexander, 


Rhyvedday na chiawr, Ke. ; 


cs 1 wonder it is not perceived, that pectin had easel 
the Earth, a mighty chief, Alexander the Great, the 
Macedonian. . ) 2% a 

* Flewys, the iron genius, the renowned warrior, .de- 
scended into the deep.—lInto the deep he went, to search 
for the mystery, (Kelv-yddyd). In quest of science, «let 
his mind be importunate, let him proceed on his way, in 
the open air, between two griffins, to catch a view. No 
view he obtained. —To grant such a present would not: be 
meet. He. saw. the wonders of the superior race, in; the 
fishy seas.—He obtained that portion of the world, which 
his mind had coveted, and, in the end, mercy from, the 
God.” 


If Prometheus, or the Fapetida of Caucasus, could in- 
struct the Greeks how to obtas,; the desixed fruit. from. the 
garden of the Hesperides, it may be suspected, that the 
mystical doctrines of the western creed were known to 
Asia. And someihing of this kind must be intimated by 
the tale of Abaris, who is allegorically represented, as hay- 
ing carried his arrow round the whole world. 


It appears, Rony Anton. Liberal. C. 20, (waiting after, 
Boeus, and Simmias Rhodius) that the inhabitants, of Baz 
bylon, in Mesopotamia, often visited the temple of Apollo, 
in the land of the Hyperxboreans, during. mythological 


| - SOF 

figes} and’ ‘attempted, ‘eveh to introduce ‘their’ ay bee 
into: ‘theit! own’ ee i SVG AE IWS OE EO 

Kanha Reat friend of tine stiggested, that’ menw ab 
LTeirewaedd, or Menw of the'three Veds, one of the mas- 
ters of the mysterious and secret sciénce,’amongst the 
Cymry, (No. XVI.) is the same’ character and personage 
with Menu, author 3p tne Vi rant in the ee ney of the 


Hindus: (TOO I sat P 


Pie conjecture seems to Have much verisimilitude, and 
may be extended, perhaps, to Minos, King of Kent, (which, 
in the old Cottian Celtic, is the earth,) who was constituted 


one of oe sich in the ‘court of Pluto. 
: g i Hh . . 7 ALBEE | 


Mane sid Moe midy ‘be “teferred , ultimately, to the 
patriarch: Noah, whose decrees ‘formed the basis of? juris- 
pradenee’ in the east afd! the west.” 


MD af 3 b> ' : i Vet WBA 


If so; there aay ‘at Nate ‘connection between Druid? 
tsm, and the religion of India; and it may not be an im- 
probable conjecture, that it was by those Galata, or Druids, 
under whom Pythagoras lad studied, that he was recom- 
ménded to the schoo! of. the Brachmans. : 
This idea of a mutual intercourse, between the Sages of 
‘ the east arid ‘the west, is countenanced by ‘Mr. Wilford’s 

incomparable - dissertation, upon Egypt and the Nile. 
Asiat. Réee..V. 3. saa 


That masterly writer informs us, that much intercourse 
once prevailed, between the territories of India, and cer- 
tain’ countties in the west.—That the old Indians were ac- 
quainted’ with our British Islands, which their books’ de- 
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scribe as the sacred Islands in the west, calling one.of them 
Bretashtan, or the seat and place of religious, duty.+That 
one of these Islands, from the earliest periods, was regarded 
as the abode of the Pztris, who were fathers of. the human 
race, And that,,in these Islands, were two places, in which 
those Pitris.could be, seen, 


That the old, Hindus visited them accordingly, for this 
purpose, and that even a certain Yog?, who was living when 
Mr. Wilford wrote, A. D. 1791, had set out upon that very 
design, with his attendant pilgrims, and had_ proceeded in 
his journey, as far as to Moscow. | 


In the same volume, that luminary of science, public 
spirit and virtue, Sir William.Jones,—© on the lunar year 
of the Hindus,’—tells us, that, «On the day of the conjunc- 
tion, obsequies are performed (as offerings) to the manes of 
the Pitris, or progenitors of the human race, to whom the 
darker fortnight is peculiarly sacred,”—just as the night, 
or dark season is consecrated, in Drutdical worship. 


On these passages I would remark. 
That the Pitris of the west, and these honours to them, 
could not have sprung originally from India. 


From the earliest periods, their abode had been in the 
sacred Islands of the west, in which Islands, we find the 
Cymry, who emphatically call themselves the first, or the 
oldest race. 


These Islands could not have been consecrated by the 
indians. Had the mysteries of the Pitris originated with 
Hindus, their sacred abode would, unquestionably have been 
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fixed ina recess of their own country, to which an habi- 
tual access would be competent, and of which their own 
tribes would be the political masters. Whereas, the Hindus 


could hold no communication with such oracles in the west, 


and, in a land of strangers, unless they took upon them- 
selves a toilsome pilgrimage, over half the globe, through 
many barbarous countries, which intervened, before they 
could reach the sacred Islands. . 


- This veneration, then, for the Pitris, and the usage of 
consulting them, were necessarily derived, by the Hindus, 
from the religion of that race, in whose land those conse- 


crated personages were acknowledged, uniformly, to have. 


resided. 


And this,.was the country. of the same people, to whom 
the ancient poets of Greece and Rome, conducted their 
heroes, -when, they were to consult the manes of the dead. 


bac 


tre 


Secr. TE. Of the Coranied or first invaders 1 Britain 
—a discrimination of the Celtic dialects, with short re- 


marks on the general character of the Celtic language. 


Our British documents being found agreeable to the 
account Which the oldest authors give of the Cymry, and of 
their institutions, I shall offer a few remarks upon the 
Coranied, whom they represent as the first hostile mvaders 
of Britain. sascha 


These were sae by the Celyddon, Gwyddyl and 
Gwyr Galedin (No. II.) who arriving after the country 
had been settled, were admitted, nile some restriction of 
privileges. 


Jt appears to me, that the tribes here named, were still of 
Celtic origin, came from both banks of the Rhine, and were 
precursores of the Belgz, who, at several distinct periods, 
obtained, and possessed, by force, great part of the estand. 


These people, who make a considerable figure in the his- 
tory of Britain, are styled Coranied, 0 wlad y pwyl, and, 

in a passage already adduced, it is affirmed, that, originally, 
they came from Asia. 


Though Coranied be their most general name in these 
triads, yet we often find one of this nation termed Cawr, 
the giant, and this name, as often contracted into Cor, 
whieh forms in its plural, Coried, or Corion. 


In the same district which the ‘Coranied first occupied, 
we also find the Coetanau, one of whose principal towns Is 
called Lheyd Coit, or the fortress of the Cott) © This word, 
with out British article ys, forms Yscott, or S’Coti. It may 
not be: easy to’ determine, ‘with precision, -the sensé of 
these very ancient names. Coranied may import shepherds ; 
for Cor-lan is a sheepfold, and eka a saat etc Gn 
ip as saaceidi is a aig iti: pele | > 


» Cavrisia giant, or vibaidys man: ard’ Chetaininll or Cottis 
seems to be ‘derived from ‘Coet, W. Coat. ‘Atm. «and Cutt; 
Cornish, a forest or wood. | ‘The ancients déser ibe. a race of 
Shepherds, ‘in primitive Europeas Geants, ‘who dwelt in 
the a a mountains: JOO | 

The country, which £ the Coranied stated ‘is described, 

as having been, (Am ), round: the river’ Humber, and upon 
the shore of Mér ‘Pawch, the’ German Ocean. | In ‘these 
districts, their British names are pteserved}'by the old aor 
grapher s,in the Coritani, Corit, Coitani, ind 


But, according to ancient British accouiits, their territory 
enlarged itself, beyond the local application ofthese names, 
and comprehended not only ‘the inland regions, round the 
wide-spreading arms of the Humber, but also much of the 
Eastern coast of England.’ And IJ have reason to believe, 
the account is just. 


When Cesar arrived in Britain, the Aborigines were 
those of the interior parts, and of the Western coast. Their 
character, and their habits were different from those of the 
other Britons, with whom Cesar fought. We are not ap- 
prised, and have no reason to conjecture, that he saw the 
interior inhabitants. The armies that opposed him, were 
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similar, in thew general habits—in their military art, and 
resources, to each other, as they were also to the, Belge of 
Kent; though headed by a ptince of. the Cassii or Catti,. 
of Herts and, Middlesex, and though consisting, in part, of 
the Cent Magni, or I Cem, of Norfolk, Suffolk, &c..,.. 


_ The monuments we call Drutdical, must be appropriated, 
exclusively, to the Aborigines of the midland, and western 
divisions, They are found in such corners, and fastnesses, as 
have, in all ages, and countries, been the last retreat of the 
conquered, and the last that are occupied by the victorious. 
In Wales, and in, Mona, they were used, and venerated, 
until the Aborigines were completely subjugated by Roman 
arms. In the central counties, and in the west, they per- 
petually occur, from Cornwall to Cumberland: whereas, 
comparatively, few traces. of them are discovered, in the 
Eastern part of the Island, which therefore appears to have 
been occupied by, those people who did noé construct. build- 
ings of this nature, and who obtained possession, before, the 
Aborigines deeply impressed their character upon the soil. 


In that eastern division, besides the Corii, Coitani, &c. 
we find the race of Brigantes. This name did not confine 
itself to the County of York. Galgacus, in Tacitus, ap- 
plies it,. emphatically, to the Iceni, Ceni-magni, or Tigeni. 
They were probably, then, all of the same root, or stock. 
After the Iceni, in our maps, come Trinovantes, Cassii, ox 
(Catt, Cattieu-Chlani, (clans or children of the Cat- 
BN 


The very same descriptions of tribes, which are found in 
this part of England, frequently occur in Ireland, in Scot- 
land, and in the known possessions of British Belge; but 
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scarce ever in Wales, or in those inland counties of niskaneii 
which border jeape? that principality, 


Sore in niptanly we have) Br iRephtei and Friars Caucé, 
SCoti, Coriondi, Ven-Icnii.and Damnii. In Scotland are 
_ found the Novantes, Damniz,,Damnonii, Cante, Carini; 
Ceatine, S’ Cott dita: Goth 


The Caledonia Syloa occurs in Scotland, MovthedDinie: 
shire, and Sussex; and, I think, every where marks that 
people, in whose idiom Coilleadh,is a forest, and Dun, or 
Dunadh (duny) a dwelling. The Damnia of Ireland, of 
Scotland, and of Devonshire, as well as about’ the wall of 
Severus, exemplify the same analogies. 


_ It may be observed, in general, that although in the East 
of England the names of tribes, of rivers, of towns, and of 
men, present the character of the Celtic language, yet they 
appertain to a dialect, which is nearer, in its approach to the 
Trish; than our old British appears to have been. 


I therefore think our Coranied, Corti, Gianfs, &c. were 
branches of the same people,. who obtained possession of 
Ireland and of Scotland, and whose language yg in 
these countries. 


Cesar site us, the invaders of this island retained the 
names of the continental tribes, from whom they had 
sprung. This account he must have received from those 
Britons with whom he conversed, for, before he landed, he 
Was ignorant of the country, and of its inhabitants. The 
Gauls had been too jealous of his enterprize to afford bina 
the least Sea ace 
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The Coranied came into the Island of Britain, o Wiad 
y Pwyl, from the land: of Pools, or of the'Water. © This 
name aptly describes Holland; and it is acknowledged, that 
by Celta that very coast was inhabited, before'the appulse of 
the Goths.) In this neighbourhood we discoveritribes, whose 
names have beén retained in ‘British Islands; ‘such as: the 
Cauci, who were also a people of Ireland, and} in Pliny’s 
account, of the same nation as the Cimbri. To these ad- 
join Fristt;:whom Whitaker,’ Baxter, andother ‘authors 
of credit, consider as’ Britons: | We have ‘also ‘Bructeri, in 
the same line of march, whoy in the Jrish language; are’ the 
“Borderers.. “Baxter has ‘proved, that, im general, ‘the ine | 
habitants:of that neighbourhood were called Britanni:\ See 


i 


the word in his British Glossarysiis, ol) Sloan, 

If I may risk an opinion, our Coried, Cotti, and Giants, 
came into Britain, from this part. of the continent. They 
constituted part of a’ rate, which. established: themselves; 
more ‘or less, in all the ample divisions of the Celtic terri- 
tories, though prevailing chiefly in Belgium, and about the 
Rhine; In their approach to the West, I consider them as a 
second wave of the Cammerian emigrants. | 


I have already observed, that, although some of the. Cymry 
left Asia Propria, Thrace, and Hamonia, in peace, carry 
ing their peculiar customs with them, into these Western 
settlements, where they were known to the Greeks, in early 
times;~-yet part of the family remained behind... 


The Ci-cones, who were also Galai, and Briantes, fought 
with Ulysses, after the fall of Troy.* There were Briges, of 


é 


Mg lity 


& 
* Ispeak of the War of Troy, as an #ra to which the ancients familiarly refer ; 
but it is not my design to insinuate an opinion respecting the reality of an event 
which has engaged the superior learning, and sagacity of Mr. Bryant. 


the Cimmerian family, who, crossed:over, from -Thrace into 
Asia, and assumed the name of Phryges, some time after 
the war of, Troy, whenever that event happened. ., But long. 
before Troy had acquired celebrity, Japetus married, or took 
possession of Asia, where he generated a race of Jitans, and 
those Titans, progenitors of Thracians and of Celta, contest- 
ed with..Javan’s posterity the possession of these countries; — 
raising the mountains, that is, their inhabitants, against 
the Greeks, or, in poetical description, against their Gods. 


Such of them. as became partizans for the cause of 
Jupiter, were.led by Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges—names 
which are evidently connected with a Cimmerian, or Celtic 
race, whether considered as designations of individual sove- 
reigns, Or of tribes: in which lat view of them, we may 
describe the Titans in the terms Cotti, Briarei, and Gygii. 


In the civil war between Cesar and Pompey, Cottus, aking 
of Thrace, assisted the latter with five hundred horse, _ De, 
B. C.. dj, itt.adn the same age, Cotys, or Cottus, was prince 
of an ancient, and of an honourable tribe, amongst. the 
Aydut, the chief branch of all the Celia. . De. B.G. L. vii. 
This Titanic name had so far preseryed its dignity in 
the region from which the Celt@ came, and also in that 
which constituted their final settlement. 


_ The name of Briareus may have been connected with 
Bria, or Briga, which, in Thrace, and all over Celtica, 
signified breastwork, or intrenchment, and hence, a fortified 
town. .Breyr, pl. 1. Breyrau, is Welsh, for a baron or 
nobleman—amaster of a fortress. 

_ Gyges was. a name locally attached in that neighbours 
hood. Homer mentions Lvyasq ayn, under the mountain 
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‘T'molus, not far from Troy. Il. ii. From the Gypii, Ire- 
land may have obtained’ the namé Qyvyz, which Plutarch, 
one of the best Greek antiquaries, bestows upon it. 


‘Perhaps the Ogygia of Homer, which lay in a remote 
part of the world, upon seas unknown, and was possessed 
by a daughter of Atlas, the Hyperborean, and general of 
the Titans, was in reality no other. 


_ The Titans, or Giants, were, after a long struggle, van- 
quished, and were driven to the West, into the regions of 
Pluto, the acknowledged progenitor of the Gauls. Thither 
they were attended by Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, to 
whose charge they were committed; that is, their chiefs, or 
_their tribes, retained their names. 
This main contest, perhaps, originated in Asia, where 
the Titans were born—In the neighbourhood of Pallene, 
and of the mountains which covered the mouth of. the 
Peneus, victory declared itself on the side of Jupiter, or 
his worshipers.—As part of the same people, even after the 
conclusion of the war, continued in the country, and re- 
tained their national descriptions, it would be difficult, at 
this period of time, exactly to ascertain the route of the 
‘retreating parties. 


Some of them perhaps may have traced the banks of the 
Peneus, upwards, through Thessaly, and into Epirus, from — 
whence Hercules afterwards expelled the Celtz, and substi- 
iuted a Corinthian colony in their place. Anton. Lib. C. 4. 


Many of them entered Italy. At Phlegra, in Cam- 
pania, they again made a powerful stand, and though sub- 
dued, their families remained in the country, for the Latin 
language must acknowledge its obligation to that of S’Cofz, 
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and we.find the Alpine Cotii, in the time of Augustus, 
occupied that very district, mm which the language of S’Cotz 
is still apalat Wis Bren puaity 


But coming Ae the Pannonias, Rhatia, and V in» 
delicia, i in our direct road towards the North Western Celta, 
we fancy ourselves upon Scottish; or Irish ground. 


“We must not look to their present inhabitants for the 
original or primary occupiers of these countries. - No peo- 
ple, speaking half Gothic, and the other half Sclavonian) 
could have imposed such names as the following, which are 
chiefly Ir ish, and coat of which occur in our British 
Islands.” ah 


Cetins Mons —Ir. bi ae a hill, mountain. 

. psa Neus Alb, Alban, a eight Atbanech 
Scotch, a‘ Scotchman. ae 

Here dwelt the Coletiani—Caledonii. | 


Gabhanodurum—tIr. Gabhan, a strong hold, inclosure, 
and ees water. 


nt * \ 
n Bragodurum—T¥. Braghadh, a breast, bank, and Dur. 
, "4 - eM i] f ; ? ¢ oe 


. BON RONEN ere en 703 clean, pure water. 


Phedyrun Ir, Hen, Eab. mud, and pur. 


yf Wued To gured 
« driebniga i. Ard, the t high, Br reighes breast work, x 
ee? Sedilt to a qi ; 0) sid: 2 


« ot, a rr 
sstitrebl 9H sr sBanisel vo! (3 X ee 1 } OCELE . Ba5\ ort 
v i abate gayeh nwo aid to PrdoiD ‘ 4 


eye PE ET SrMscran of i grr eacd? of Fe . ae se aha > f Spay fe 
"hve +8 LOG OR if MOS fi Sit) { RD JFL OG i (TUTEEQ 9th 
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. Gesodunum-—Ir, Guis,, a tornent, and Dun,,a fortress, 

from Dunam, to shut, barricade.) io) roy hy oh 
t ii JRVVS lai log 

Brixante, a people, Brigantes, and the town Brigan- 


gvaras 


frum—&e. Rew iG anincaunG ols ebecy 
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In the time of Herodotus; the Sigyne, a Thracian tribe, 
whose customs, as far as they are described, correspond ex- 
actly to those of, the Belge in Britain, inhabited these 
countries. Their territories bordered upon the Veneti, on 
the. 4 driatic, and extended on, the North of the Danube, 
I, V,9. Part of them were neighbours of the Ligurians, who 
called pedlars, Sigyn@, perhaps aswe now, call them Scotch. 
men. These Western Sigyna, by their situation, rhust ; have 
been the Segusini, CoTTit, or Waldenses. The country of 
the Sigyne, North. of, the ; Danube; according, to Casar, 
De. B. G. VI. had been occupied, from remote periods, by 
the Valea Fectosages, who were Gauls, not Germans.* 
These, must have been the same as the Sigyne of Herodgtus, 
and they were the same as the old Belge— . : 


¢ 


Volce Tectosages, primevo nomine, Belga. | 
. Auson.. 
Volce seems to come from the Gaulish Bolch, V olch, 
(W., Bulch) a pass or defile... They were also called, Are- 
comici, Ar-Com-ec, a word of the very same grammatical 
structure as Armorec, and meaning occupiers, of the passes 


* Diod. Sic. L. V. C. 3%, places proper’ Célte in the intermediate’ space, 
between the Alps and the Pyrenccs, whilst he extends the name of Galate 
to these who dwelt beyond , the limits of’ that. Celtica, towards the Soutk, 
neartite ‘Oteans’ about ‘the Hercynian mountain, , and. as far-as: thé ‘borders. of 
Scythia (or of the real Goths.) He compares the manners of these Gauls, to 
those of Britons, who inhabited the Island Iris, or Ireland. He identifies 
them with ancient Cimmerii, and the Cimbri_of his own days; and, in the 
neeauing of the next chapter, again comprehends them under the general namg 
of Celta. % 


or defiles. These were their names, amongst the Ceite of 
middle Gaul. But their primeval name, Tectosages, is 


purely Irish.—Teach, teac, a house ;—tosach, beginning, 
origin, 


A little to the north of the Danube, not far from the 
source, amongst other names which exhibit the Irish cha- 
racter, we have Setua-Cottum. Sithve, in Irish, means a 
- city, or establishment. 


In the same tract, Ptolemy has placed the Chet-vori,— 
a little further north, parallel to the Rhine, the Chate, and 
Cas-vari, are contiguous. | 

_ Perhaps we discover the Cotte again, in Duro-Cottorum, 
as itis in Ptolemy, a city of the Rhemi, who were a people 
of Belgium, and also of Britain. The continental Rhemi 
had a city, Bibrax ;=and British Rhemi-were Bibrocit. The 
Sunici, a race about Limberg, had. a city, named Corio- 
vallum; and the same people, before they had crossed the 
Rhine, were called Catti, and Cassz, (names also of British 
tribes). In their neighbourhood, on the East of the Rhine, 
and under the Abnoba montes, were the Carithni of 
Ptolemy, and the TA, after the Irish manner, being sup- 
pressed, the Carint of Pliny, descendants of the Vindelici, 
who must themselves have been Videlict, or Gwyddelic, 
for their geographical names are all Irish. 


Brigantes, Corii, Cotti, Catti, Cassi, §c. were names, 
then, which described families of the same nation. From 
the situation of these tribes, they were evidently the people. 
who were anciently called, Alo-Brites, or Alo-Briges. 
Rav. (Aly Brithwys, or Aly Brigwys,) and-who, after they 
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had settled about: the channel of the Rhine, and the sea- 
coast, had the name of Belge, Uelee, or Overyu—Vylgy, 
in Cornish, is the sea, Gweilei, y weilgt, in Welsh, is flood, 
stream, sed, BEDS OF WATER.. That this was actually ‘a 
British name of the Belga, appears from No. XVII. of 
those triads which ‘I have selected, and in which (triad) 
a man of this nation is called Gwr Gwetlgi. 


The Batavi, from whose territories I would import the 
Coried, Cotti, Catti, or Cassi,—were, from the nature of 
their country, most likely to equip themselves, at an early 
‘ period, with a competent stock of boats, or canoes, to fit 
them for expeditions by sea; and they were descendants 
of the ancient Catt? (Cotti) or Chassi, driven from 
home by domestic sedition, in quest of new settlements. 
Tacitus. 


This, was the popular tradition: and, as accounts of this 
kind were unconnected with chronology, a national event 
of great, and striking impression, at the distance of a thou- 
sand years, may have been as fresh in the memory of the 
people, as if it had happened in the time of their-grand- 
fathers.—This family contest, es may have been as rs 
as the Tvtanic war. 


In the line of march which I have now traced, ‘we find 
the Gothic language established, at present; and, perhaps, 
, the country contained some tribes of Gothic origin in the © 
age of the Roman empire ; but the Celtg had gone over 
thé same ground before them. They had given their names 
‘to the’ yivers; mountains, and fortresses. During their A 
‘gradual » ‘retreat, Lis ah names became nalts to their § suc 
“eessors. nitia 


It is usual for conquerors to retain such names,—with 


rs a 


it 


slight variations, which may accommodate them to their 


own organs of speech. The Goths, have indulged this 
habit. Londinium, is their London,—Cantium, is Kent. The 
Goths, of North Britain, are Scots,—and the Englishmen 
of the Western Isle, Irishmen. | 


The Cedtic nation, at large, may. be regarded as com- 
prising a race, of two different characters, though sprung 
from the same family. 


The one sort, were those who took peaceable possession 
of a country, which had’ not been previously inhabited, 
where they supported the character ascribed, in history, to 
the ancient Hyperboreans, establishing a national religion, 
the best calculated for securing peace among themselves ; 
but which, till it was gradually changed by political neces-_ 
sities, rendered its votaries incompetent for the defence of 
their country, or the support of their national inde- 
pendence. ; 


The other sort, were a people, who had less of scruple in 
their principles, but who, having been inured habitually to 
arms, before they approached the west, and, confiding in 
their native prowess, forced their way into many possessions 
of their unresisting brethren. : ; 


In the Welsh,—the Armoricans,—and the Cornish,—un- 
disputed votaries of Druidism,—we recognise the former 
of these two branches,—and the latter, in the Irish, or 
in the Highlanders. It is not at all necessary to suppose, 
that, where these people established themselves, the others 
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were either extirpated, or'entirely removed. They seem, in 
several parts, to have amicably incorporated. 


The Cymry, acknowledge their obligation to many @ 


Caur, or Cor, for useful arts, for wholesome laws, and for 
equitable government: Where a mixture of their dialects 
prevailed, we may reasonably conclude, that both people 


were united. E. Liwyd,* Arch@ol. P. 221, furnishes a sin- 


gular instance of this mixture, in some ancient triplets, 
whose grammar approaches nearer to the Welsh, though 
several of the words be Gwyddelian. I shall extract his 
account of them. 


“ The following is the ancient language of Britons in 
the north of this Island, 1 found it in the first leaf of an 
old Latin book, on decayed vellum, written in a Gwyddelian 
hand, about one thousand years ago (now one thousand 
one hundred) By the writing, and by a few more words 
of the same language, I am certain, that the book has come 
from Scotland; and I can also compute the age of the 
manuscript. I know not, whether it is the language of the 
Strath-Cleyd Britons, or of the Picts, or old Caledonians, 
It is the oldest, and strangest British I have yet seen. I do 
not understand the aim, and meaning of the lines.” 


By following, however, the sound of the letters, and the 
connection of the words, Liwyd endeavours to reduce them 
into modern Welsh orthography,—and there he leaves them. 


These, are the lines m the original. 


Ni guorcosam (1) nemheunaur (2) henoid 


* See Liwya’s errata. 
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‘Mi telu nit gurmaur (3) 
Mi amfranc dam (4) ancalaur (5) © 
Ni can ili(6) ni guardam ni cusam (7) henoid 
Cet iben med nouel (8) | 
Mi amfranc dam an patel 
Na mereit un nep leguenid henoid ‘s 
Is discinn mi coueidid (9) 
Dou nam (10) riceur imguetid. (11) 


/ 


An acquaintance with old orthography of the Welsh, 
joined with some knowledge of the Irish, or Gaelic, will 
qualify me to offer aversion, which, as I think, is not wide 
of truth. The subject appears to be this :—A principal 
officer, in a household, or a garrison, describes his de- 


jection, during the absence of a chief. It is not clear, 
whether he gives his real sentiments, or intends a com- 
pliment. 


« Spiritless (as I am) I will not study profit, this night, 
My household are not valiant— bi 
I will put away the cauldron.* 

The bard shall not sing; I will not laugh: I will not feast, 

this night. 
et men of renown drink mead Pos as oah ! 
will put away the pan.* 

Let no one meddle with mirth, this night, 

Til my supporter comes down : | 
[When] my Lord comes, we shall feast to the full.” — 


~Q) 1g Gor, profit; Cos, consideration; Cosam, to study. eae 
(2) I. Neamh, a negative particle in composition ; Eonawr, 


ee ee ee ee eT ee cmemnememmmnmemaminnstedll 


| * The cauldron, the pan; used in preparing the feast, 
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W. a spirited, bold man. (3) I. Gur, valiant;, Gurmhor, 
of great valour. (4) Mi. ddodav, afranc, W.. (5) An, 
the, I. (6) I. Eile, £hilt, (pron. 2/7) a bard, or poet. (7) I. 


Cus, enough; Cusam, to satisfy; W. Gwestav, I will en- 


tertain. (8) I. Nuall, noble, famous. (9) Ayweithydd, W. 
a supporter, (10) W, Nav, a lord. (11) W. Ymwythydd, 


dainties, 


» 


to 


“It has been already intimated, that some. respectable. 
writers, who have treated of the Celta, have not. been suffi-. 
ciently careful, to discriminate between that. race, and PAAR. 


per, Germans, or fhe Gothic families. 


'. The consequence “of this indefinite outline, has been a 
confused idea, respecting the difference of language, as re. 


ferable to those nations. 


The genius of the Celtic speech has not ,been separately” 


analyzed: and vocabularies have united words, thst have 
not the least inter connie or analogy. ) 


The following remarks, it is hoped, ‘gullies calculated, in } 


some degree, to remove this eins. 
As the Gauls, or Osie proceeded paces to the 
west, through Germany, long before the Goths occupied 


those regions, it is pretty evident, that many of their fami~ 


hes halted by the way,..and consequently, that, Abori- 
gines, in several parts of that extensive region, were Celta, 
who remained in possession for a long series of ages, 


Tt must also be remembered, that a period existed, in 


Db. 


which the Celta of Gaul were the most powerful of nations, 
in the west of Europe,—made incursions,—and settled colo- 
nies in Germany.” ‘And this, I believe, happened before 
the establishment of the Goths in that country. 


These peculiar circumstances, together with a defect of 
precision, too frequent in describing strangers, will account | 
for the extent of the term Celta, as covering the north, just | 
as we speak at present of Tartars, and of Indians, not’ 
adyerting, minutely, to distinctions, amongst those who are 
imperfectly known to, us. j 


But this indefinite use of the name, can, surely, never be 
understood as meaning to impart the idea, that Celta, and 
Goths, constituted one, and the same, people. They are 
accurately distinguished, by some of the best authors. They 
differed essentially in stature, complexion, habits, manners, 
language, as well as in every other character which marks 
unconnected nations. ) 


| The families of the Goth are sufficiently ascertained: and 
the genius of Ais language 1s completely known, in its very 
numerous dialects. 


_. Those who occupied, the interior of Gaul, distinguished 
themselves in their own language by the name of Celte.+ 
This name, then, when used with precision, means to de- 
scribe the people, of whom these Gauls constitute a part. 


BRL ORAS ISRO A BOS TO ero 


* Cos. De. B. Gal. vi. 24. 


+ Ces. De B. Gal. i.1. This name pertained universally to the Gauls. * The 
custom of calling them Galate, or Gauls, has only prevailed of late; they were 


jeer named Celte, both. by themselves, and by others.” Pausan Attics p. 6» 
o WY ( 
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As this race, has, in its various branches, been subjeed for 
a series of ages, to masters, who contemplated their lan=— 
guage, and their national prejudices, with equal jealousy, it 
cannot be expected that the Celtic tongue should, at this 
day, appear as brilliant, as that of the German tribes. 


If it survives at all, it must. be explored amongst the de- 


pressed relics of the Celtg, either in Gaul, or in those re- 


gions that were peopled by tribes of the same nation. Our 


British Islands are some of them. When detected, this lan- 
guage must present a character, materially different from’ 


that of the German vocabularies. 


In parts of Gaul, and in these Islands, we find’ the re- 


mains of a people, who, for many generations, obstinately 


maintained their independence, and who have, to-this day, 
preserved many peculiarities of national custom, together with 
certain, most ancient, and peculiar dialects, connected with 


each other, but essentially differing from those of the Gothic 


nation, as well as from the Latin. These congenial dialects 
must, then, be referred, of consequence, to some parent, 
stock ;—which can only be the Ceétic. 


The dialects. of Gaul appear to have been preserved, up 
to the period in which the power of the Roman empire de- 
clined ;—this too, in parts of the territory, wherein a cha~ 
racter of national independence could least be expected. - 


The city of T'réves, layin that part of Gaul, where the’na- 


tives were mixed with invaders from Germany. Before it 
became a part of the Roman empire, and the seat of its 
provincial government, the chief men of that city affected 
a German origin, yet the populace had preserved their an-~ 
cient language. S¢. Jerom resided there, about A. D. 360, 


ee 


et Ly 


and passing through Galatia, in Asia Minor, ten years 
afterwards, he recognised the language of Tréves. 


These long-separated people must, therefore, have retained 
the tongue, which their common ancestors had used a thou- 
sand years before; and the Galatians, here described, were 
descendants, not of the Goth, or German; but of the Gaul. 


cn This,” it may be said, “ was the Belgic dialect, and there- 
fore different from that of Gallia Celtica.” But the language 
of the Celte, under that name, ‘had ‘also been preserved. 


Ausonius, when ‘celebrating the admired cities, after the 
death of the tyrant Maximus, towards the’ end of the fourth 
century, thus addresses a beautiful stream, that watered his 
native. Burdigala. BS'tind 


Salve, urbis Genius, medico potabilis haustu 
Divona, Celtarum lingua—* Fons addite divis!” | 


Here we find the Celtic language, in a-polished and let- 
tered city, in the very opposite’ coast of Gaul, quoted with 
respect, and upon a favorite subject, byia man of consular 
pre-eminence, as presenting the accurate etymology of local 
names, ) 


It cannot, then, be doubted, that Celtic had hither- 
to flourished, in the retired parts of Gaul, remote from 
the Massilian Greeks, from the first province of the Romans, | 
from the incursions of the Germans, and from the dialects 
of Belgium, or of Aquitania. : 


That corner of Gaul, which may be included by the sea, 
and by aline drawn from the mouth of the Seine, to that of 


the Loire, answers all'these descriptions.—lIt is the most in- 
sulated part, of Gallia Celtica. , And. though we are not, ex- . 
pressly told that Celtic was preserved in this quarter, yet — 
the same Ausonius gives hints, which’ evidently import that 
proposition. It wasthought a compliment, worthy of selec- | 
tion, to Attius Patera; who’ was professor of literature}; at» 
Burdigala, to record, not only that he was of: Druidical 
origin, but that he had been warden of Belen’s aie iniog 
was the Apollo of Dihatiort sires 


\ 


be"Ru, acduipaeica steph Dewidadile satus, 
Si fama non fallit fidem, 
Beleni sacratwin ducis ¢ teniplo| genus: 
i Et inde vobis-nomimasny)) 6 eo 
"Tibi Ratere—sic ministros nuncupant 9 9) 9) o09 
Apollinares mystici. . vo Prof 4. 


And again. 001 

“leiwib stinbas ened »-—-¢) 
Nec reticebo senem, ? 
Nomine Phebitiumygri sii\3) sci beh ow oe) * 
dite | Qui Belént edituus oqo. AY ai tio bors . 
Nil opis:inde tulitsue sjivovs! » sogy ba f 
Sed tamen;'ut: placitumy (5) sv.0 

Stirpe satus Druidim, 


Gentis Aremorice. Prof. 10. 


Druidism, then, had found an asylum in Armorica, some 
ages after it had been proscribed, and suppressed in the rest 
of Gaul. The inhabitants of that, region, must, of course, 
have retained their national prejudices. 


The religion of the Druids, could not have subsisted, with- 
out an appropriate language; for the sacred code of the 
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order consisted of poems, and maxims, which had been. con- 


secrated by age, and communicated ipsissimis verbis, , with 
punctilious care. These, it was a part of their superstition, 
to withhold from strangers, so as to incur no risk of their 
publication, by writing, or translating them. Consequently, 
the pure Celtic. of Druzds had been preserved in Armorica. 


Rerneinccly after the time of Ai ‘UsOniUus, We Rnd the peo- 
ple of this district, self-detached from the tottering empire of 
Rome, and, at no distant period, maintaining their indeé- 
pendence, against the foree of the Barbarians, who invaded, 
and possessed the other parts of Gaul. 


The natural strength, and poverty of their country—the ac~ 
cession of emigrating nobles, from other provinces—and the 
valour inspired by, the reflection, that it was their, last re- 
treat, enabled them to make a powerful stand. . For many 
centuries, they remained a sovereign people, and have, to 
this day, preserved a language, essentially different from 
the German, though under few obligations to the Latin. 
This can be no other than the Celtic of their progennene 


The romantic tales, which describe the extermination of 
the inhabitants, by those Britons, who accompanied the - 


_ tyrant Maximus—the fifty thousand. virgins, who were drown- 


ed, or butchered,the Armorican women, whose tongues 
were cut out, &c. &c. are not the materials of history. 
Maximus. passed from Britain to the city of Tréves, and 
proceeding to Italy, as- claimant. of the purple, had oc- 
casion for all the force he could muster—but it proved 
ineffectual. 


The Muse of Ausonius pursues the “ Rutupinus: Latro,” 
io the field of battle at. Aquileia—sheis mute, as to this 
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hecatomb of the Armoricans, and represents the tempora 
tyrannica, as a political storm that occasioned mischief, 
but soon blew over. . 


- Armorica, is a qeiive term, describing the region as a 


part of Gaul; but the inhabitants were Britanni in the 
time of Pliny, and perhaps before the name was known in 
this Islandj When they became detached, as well as, inde- 
pendent, they drop’d the ré/ative, and used the absolute name. 


‘All that seems to be historical, in the account of settle- 


ments from this country, is, that a race either descended 
from British nobility, or connected with it, sat upon the 
throne of Britany, and that an asylum was there given to 


noble families of Britain, during the Saron conquest, 


though not so many of them, ‘as ' to GHOSE the language 
of the people: 


But the “ Armorican tongue,” we are told, “ is related 


“ nearly, to the Welsh, and Cornish.” It must be so, ifit be 
Celtic.— 


The Gauls, and Britons, were originally one people. 


'. The sons of Gaulish families came to Britain for edu- 
cation.* In both countries, the disciples of Druidism 
learnt the same ancient poems, and studied the same oral 
maxims. The Druids of Britain, and Gaul, could, there- 
fore, have differed but little in their language. 


But in so large a country, as the jurisdiction of Druidism, 


: Py a | - + 
'* Cas, de B, Gal. 1 vi. / | 
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there must have been shades of peculiarity, amongst the 
vernacular idioms of the populace: and the Armorican, or 
Celtogalatian language, in the days of Cesar, appears to 
have differed from the Welsh, much in the same degree as 
at present. 


In order to prove this, ] must have recourse to Etymo- 
logy, who, though a rash leader, is a most valuable sub- 
altern, Caesar callsthe district, ctvitates Armorice. Ar- 
moric was, undoubtedly, a Gaulish term, describing the 
locality of these states. In Welsh, ar, is upon,—mor, the 
sea,—whence morig, maritime: the name, in that case, 
would import, supermaritime, a very awkward phrase. . In 
Bas-Bréton, ar,—the, mor, sea,—whence moric, or morec, 
maritime—the maritime (states). 


The Welsh call that country Llydaw, from Lied ¢ Let) 
aside, and aw, water. But forthe Welsh T, the Armori- 
cans, at the end of their words, uniformly substitute S—hard, 


which, the Romans frequently mark by the letter X. The 


Lexovti ave mentioned by Cesar, as a people by the 
water side. 

This word is Armorican—Les, a side, and Govea, in com- 
position, ovea, water ; literally the water side. 


The people of Le Perche, in the western extremity of 
the country, are called Diablintes. .Diabell, in Bas-Bré- 
ton, is longinquus, plural, diabellint—the remote ones. In 
Welsh, they would haye been called Pellenigion 


From Belen, mentioned by Ausonius, in the passage 
abové quoted, comes the Armorican Bel-ec, priest, pl. 
Beleien.—Patera,a minister of Apollo, is nothing more than 
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the Armorican, pautr, a boy, servant, or attendant. Kocag 


and Koen, are Greek for priest, and priestess, of .an inferior 
class, andrank. See the Amycl. Inserip. 


Divona must come, according to the interpretation of the 


Gallic Bard, from the Armorican, Due, God + Di, eesniie 
and fonn, abundant, pales flowing 


The Armorican tongue, having maintained ifs uninter- 
rupted station, in that peculiar district, or division .of 
Gaul, whose inhabitants called themselves \ emphatically, 
and xar" xm, Celte, gives a role to determine, what are, 
and what are not, Celtic dialects. 

\ 

Here, the Cornish, and the Welsh, offer themselves as two 
sisters. The latter of these, if the uniform consistency of 
its preservation be considered;=if it be recollected that 
British Druids were more pure than those of Gaul,—and 
that Welsh has monuments written, above a thousand years 
ago, (several of them evident relics of .Druidism) may be 
regarded as the fairest copy of the language used, in the 
jurisdiction of British, and Gaulish Druids. 


It is probable, (and is countenanced by respectable tra- 
ditions) that when the Cymry were digesting, and metho- 
dizing, their system of Druidism—selecting their maxims, 
and composing those ancient poems, which formed the basis 
of their history, theology, philosophy, and laws—they, cul- 


tivated their language with ‘peculiar attention. Jt became ~ 
necessary for them ‘to weigh the import of radical terms,. 


—to adopt, with selection, such idioms and phrases, and 
such rules in‘derivation, or in composition, as would con- 
vey their meaning, with force-and precision, to future ages. 
By those attentions, the vague; and capricious, habits of the 


ft 
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populace were control’d, and: the language) of Druidism 
received, in the west, a. discriminate character. : 


But no sooner was .Druzdism dete bteeety veo sisi than 
of course, it would follow, that such maxims, and poems, as 
had then obtained the sanction of public reverence, must 
have operated, with peculiar efficacy, in ascertaining, pre- 
serving, and consecrating the language. They must have 
constituted a kind of standard for the words, and style, as 
well as for the religious precepts, and moral discipline, of 
succeeding Bards—upon the same principle, as the language 


‘of the Pentateuch was the model of composition to the 


Jews. 


Translation was prohibited. But as the nobles were 
educated habitually by their Druid preceptors, they would 
naturally converse in that’same language, which they had 
used in the period of their youth, and which contained, ‘if 
I may so term it, their oral grammar. | 


Their conversation would also have much Aiauente upon 
the dialects of the rt wed with whom they lived, 


‘The ten themselves must have been habituated both, 
to the language, or style: of Druidism, as delivered in those 
public institutions, that were designed for their use . 


- The knowledge of the dialects, which prevailed. amongst 
those tribes, who acknowledged the supremacy of Britesh 
Druids, will enable us to ascertain the character’ of the 
Celtic language, and, at once, 'to'mark it, wherever jt may. 
Re ake 


res 


bie Tf 


This Se pironely appears. in the Irish, the Erse, 
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and the W aldensic, which, though long separated from the 
Welsh, the Cornish, and the Armorican, still acknowledges. 


a general affinity, and correspondence to these dialects, 
in ftadicdl terms, and in some. essential principles of 


grammar. 


General Vallancey has proved, that Irish has a certam 


degree of connexion with Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Cope 


tic, and Phanician. 


From these premises, and from other data, which are: in- 
geniously argued, he infers, that, in the Irish, we are to 
acknowledge emigrants from India, to the coast of Arabia, 
Egypt, and Phenicza, and from the latter Conan by sea, 
through Spain, to. the British Islands. 


I feel infinite respect for the General's learning and abi« 
lities; I acknowledge that much of his reasoning has force 
in it; but I am not prepared, implicitly, to receive his com- 


plete hypothesis. 


Without presuming to decide, whether part of the family 
may not have taken the route here traced for them, or at- 
tempting, at this distance of time, and space, to read their 
monuments in Asia, before they appeared upon its westerxz 
coast, I would offer the following observations. 


The Irish language has a more striking affinity with dia- 


lects which are confessedly Celtic, than it has with any of. 


the Asiatic languages; it may be therefore presumed, that 
it is, in the main, a language of that race, and family. 


The Celta, or Gomerita, being an important branch of 
the Noachida, may have retained a respectable dialect of 
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the patriarchal, speech, which may have possessed much of 
analogy to, those primeval dialects of Asia, without incurring 
the.imputation of a loan from any one of them. 


The Se language appears to ae arrived at maturity 
amongst, ’ the lapetide, while they were yet in contact with 
Aramean families, and formed a powerful tribe in Asia 
Minor, and in Thrace. It may, therefore, in particular in- 
stances, have. more similitude, or, analogy to the Asiatic 
dialects, than what appears in those branches of the Celtic, 
that were matured in the west of Kurope. 


Those who used this language, consisted partly of Titans, 
of Celto-Scythians, or of those Lapetide, who assisted in 
building the city of Babel, and must have been habitu- 
ated, after, the dispersion, to, the dialects of the. nations. 
through which they, passed, : before they joined the society 
of their brethren... This,, may account for. some. instances 
wherein.the, Ixish corresponds with Eastern language, where 
it alsoy,differs;the most, from, the Celtic of the Welsh, and 
Bas: Beétons. a | : 


I hata papain: -remarked, that, Jrish, or a congenial 
dialect, once prevailed. in Thrace, and. was diffused from 
thence, all the way to the,islands of Br itain,, whilst, at the 
same time, it branched off to the Italian side of the Alps. 
Part of this family, then, at least, must have reached 
their, gS ASIAN by) land. , , 
ern cae, lah f | uo has irresistible force, is the 
identity ofithe., Jrish, and: W aldensic languages. The latter 
1s in use,amongst those, who inhabit a few. Alpine valleys, 
near the fountains of, the Po,, and. whom, the German, in- 
6 mort oynsyilloiat «ioAF bot 
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vaders called by the name of the Waldenses, 1 suppose from 
Walden,—Forests, avery apt name for the original, and 
primitive occupiers of so wild a region. It appears, from 
their situation, that, unquestionably, they are the very same, 
who, in the 4ugustan age, were named Cottt?, which, if 
taken from the Celto-Galatian, is perfectly synonimous 
to Waldenses. 


Welsh, Coet: Corn,+ Cuit; Armor, Coat, Sylva. The 
Gauls, who possessed themselves of the neighbouring coun- 
try, had then designated them as the Sylvestres, for the 
same reason:—The ancestors of these Cottti, and’ of 
S’Coti, in British Islands, were indisputably the same 


people. 


These people appear, to constitute one branch of the 
Titanic Celta, who were bending their course westward from 
Thrace, and were therefore ancient inhabitants of Italy ; 
but if it should be argued, that they are the remains of those 
Gauls, who crossed the Alps, about five hundred’ years 
before Christ, and who are pronounced, (ex cathedrda,) 
by Mr. Pinkerton, to have been Belga, still there is no 
reason to suppose, they had come from the Islands of 
‘Britain, or had arrived at that spot, by sea, from the 
East. The language and the people travelled westward, and 
by land. 


Neither history, nor tradition, confirms the hypothesis, 
that Phenicians planted a colony in British Islands. 
Ptolemy imports none of their inhabitants from Egypt, or 
Phenicta, nor Mela, from the Poeni, or the Aborigines of 
hisnative Spain. ‘There is no hint of any Phenician colo- 
nies, in'these islands, prompted by the ancient historians, or 
geographers, who’ collected their intelligence from actual 


remarks, upon the men, or upon the manners, and from 
continental, or insular traditions. 


/ Let the period have been ever so early, in which the 
Phenicians procured their tin from British Islands, by 
the intercourse of the natives with Celtic Relations in 
Spain, yet it appears, that Phaenicians had no early ac- 
quaintance with Britain. Before the aggrandizement of 
Carthage, the power and the influence of these Phenicians, 
even in Spain, must have been very diminutive indeed. If 
the pillars of Hercules had not hitherto constituted the ab- 
‘solute boundary of their navigation, yet their connection 
with the exterior coast could have been only that of traders. 


Justin asserts, that Phaenicians, when erecting the city 
of Gades, in a little island, very near the shore, were so 
violently opposed by the natives of Spain, as to call in 
auxiliaries from the rising colony of Carthage, who, send- 
ing a numerous fleet, as well as army, seconded their opera- 
tion, and secured, for themselves, a considerable territory, 
in the contiguous province of Betica. Maur. Ind. Ant. 

Vivi. P. 272, Justin. lib. xliv. 


Their actual intercourse with ‘Britain had not yet 
commenced. | 3 FT. 


Weare informed, by Festus Avienus, cited by Bochart, 
“that Hamilco, a Carthagenian general, the first of his 
name, had been sent, about the time of Darius Nothus, 
(four hundred and twenty years before Christ) by the 
senate of Carthage, to piscover the Western shores, and 
ports of Europe: that he successfully accomplished the 
voyage, and that he wrote a journal of it, which £estus 
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Avienus had seen:. that, in, that journal, the Islands of 
Britain are mentioned, by the name. of. Oestrymnides, 
Islands infested by the Oestrum, or Gadfly. Meur. ib. 
P. 275. From Boch. Canaan, Lusi: C.035,.39.; 4c 


With Bochart’s leave, I must remark, that Hamitlco’s 
discovery, was rather of the Scilly Islands, than of Britain, 
and that it was only after the discovery, was made, that 
either Tartestans, or Carthaginians had, visited \them, , for 
the purpose of trade. They found the natives rich in, tin, 
as well asin lead, and addicted | strenuously. to.commerce, 
which they had carried on in. their national, vessels: 


Turbidum laté fretum, 
Et belluosi., gurgitem. oceani ‘secant. aie ‘ae’ 
—~7}-— ¢ei-ad miraculum, j4 
 Navigia junctis semper aptant pellibus, 
Corioque. vastum ‘spe percurrunt salem. , 


Avienus, quoted in. Camden’s Cessiteridos. Ed. Gibson. 


The barks, covered with skins, ‘that served them:to na- 
vigate the rough channel, and the gulf of the raging ocean, 
were British, or Celtic barks. .The natives, then, had been 
the carriers from the Cassiterides, which foreigners. had 
_ known hitherto by fame alone, and by their produce; but 

which Herodotus, who wrote about forty. years before the 
woyage of Hamilco, knew not where to find. 


Whether the Carthaginian added the ‘Cornish, promon- 
tories to his discoveries or no, the name, and the etymology 
of Oecstrymnides constitute a. whimsical blunder in, trans- 
lating from British. Clér, means Gadflies:. but observe 
another meaning of the word. “  Clér, The teachers, 
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or learned men of the Druidical order, who, under the 
bardic system, were, by their privilege, employed, in go- 
ing periodical circuits, to instruct the people, answering 
the purpose of a priesthood.” Owen, Welsh Dict. in Voc, 
It may be concluded, then, I apprehend, that when the 
Carthaginians discovered these islands, they found them 
infested, not by Gadflies, but Clér-Druids.—This palpable 
mistake, accompanied by that name, willacquit them of any 
hand in establishing this order. 


As these tribes,which formed the /rish nation,bore the names 
of those who are known to have been the Belge, so their 
language, I think, may be regarded as the ancient Belgic. 


Doubts have been entertained respecting this language, 
in consequence of Cesar’s assertion, that many of the 
Belge originated from Germany. But this, does not prove 
them to have been of the Gothic family, who in the time 
of Cesar, were not the sole, nor, perhaps, the most nu- 
merous, inhabitants of Germany. - 


- Those, of the Belge, who were called Germans, were 
most probably Ce/tic tribes, whose removal to the west of. 
the Rhine, was in the memory of tradition. 


Tacitus held a respectable office in Belgium. The lan- 
guage, the persons, and the manners of the Goths, and the 
Gauls, were equally familiar to him. But this acute observer, 
laughs at the absurdity of those Treviri, who were the 
people of most consequence in Belgium, for affecting a 
German origin.—* Tanquam, per hanc gloriam sanguinis, 
@ SIMILITUDINE et. inertid Gallorum separentur.” He 
finds no real Germans in Belgium, except a few small 
tribes, who inhabited ipsam rheni ripam, the very bank 
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of the Rhine, amongst whom were the Ubii, brought over 
the Rhine by Agrippa: and again, “ Per ipsam rhenz 
ripam collocati.” These, with an absurdity no less re- 
diculous, blushed at their origin, and sunk their hational 
name in that of Agrippinenses. 


It is probable, then, that even these tribes, used the 
Gaulish language; and indeed it appears, that very few of 
those who inhabited the west of the Rhine, spoke the German. 


-The whole of Belgium was a Roman province, in the 
time of Caligula.. ‘This emperor had the ambition, though 
he had not spirit enough, to attempt an invasion of Ger- 
many. Under that pretence, he went as far as the Rhine. 
He then ordered, that some of the German guards might 
be ferried over, and suborned by this artifice, and concealed.” 
It was arranged, that a kind of tumultuous message to him, 
after dinner, should announce the enemy at hand. Sallying 
forth, he took these willing captives, and some German hos- 


tages afterwards, who had been suffered, for this purpose, to 


escape, and brought them back, chained, as deserters. These 
captives were deemed, by him,a fit subject of aNoman triumph. 


“ Conversus hinc in curam triumphi, preeter captivos et 
transfugas barbaros, Galliarum quoque frocerissimum 
quemque, et, ut ipse dicebat, aéSzpCevrev, ac nonnullos ex 


principibus legit, ac seposuit ad pompam: coegitque non | 


tantum rutilare et promittere comam, sed et sermonem 
Germanicum addiscere, et nomina barbarica ferre.” Sueton 
Calig. 47. 


« Turning his thoughts to this triumph, besides the barba- 
rian captives, and fugitives, he selected the tallest individuals 
of the Gaulish provinces, and some of their chiefs, and set- 


ta 
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them apart, for the better grace to his procession, and he 
obliged them, not only to redden their hair, and let it grow 
long, but also to learn the German language, and assume 
barbarous names.” Be : 

This very peculiar selection, and preparation, would have 
been superfluous, had any considerable number of his 
Belgian subjects resembled the Germans, in their stature, 
in the fashion, or colour of the hair, their LANGUAGE, or 
their proper names, | 


It was, therefore, a Gaulish, not a Gothic dialect, which 
prevailed in ancient Belgium: and the identity of names 
amongst the Belgic, or Irish tribes, is not the only topic 
of resemblance, which induces me to persuade myself, that 
the Irish and the ancient Belge were the same. I must 
- add, the facility which resolves the names of men, rivers, 
towns, and other places, in Belgium ( Gaulish or British) 
or amongst the Tectosages in Agquitania, and on the | 
banks of the Danube, into Irish. | 


It is recorded, that many inhabitants of British Belgi UM, 
were pushed forwards into Cornwall, or towards its borders, 
upon the aggrandizement of the Saxons.—Accordingly, of 
the Welsh, Armorican, or Cornish dialects, the latter has 
the most affinity with Irish. 

In the Irish, the Erse, and the Waldensic, I, therefore, 
- distinguish the Celtic of those tibes, that were not fully 

included within the pale of British and Gaulish Druids, 
and consequently, whose language was not affected by 
the cultivation which those Druidical sages bestowed 
upon their national tongue, after their arrival in the west 
of Europe, The Irish appears to be, upon the whole, 
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better preserved than either the Erse, or Waldensic: it 
contains abundantly more of written’ documents; but as 
the difference between them all, is trifling, I I shall speak of 
them in general as Irish, and shall remark some particulars 
in that language, which appear as defects; but yet more 
arising from the accidents it has undergone, than as being 
the inherent parts of its genius and character. 


As it has long been the slahigh of the populace, local 
usage has thrown such irregularity upon its verbs, that gram- 
marians conceived them to be governed by no rule, till Gene- 
ral Vatlancey demonstrated the error of that opinion, in 
freland, and Mr. Shaw, in Scotland. 


The poets have been long in the habit of substituting 
for I, or J for EF, and of using 4 O-or U indifferently, in 
composition, and sometimes in simple primitives. This 
habit, which rather savours of the Eastern school, is evi- 
dently injurious. 


In opposition to the general usage of ancient languages, 
the Irish fall into a compendious method, of making but 
one syllable, and frequently but one sound, out of as many 
vowels as come together in a single word. 


Several of the consonants, in composition, are either 
silenced by a point, or an H, or so changed and softened 
inthe mode of oral delivery, that one’s ear is no longer 
able to judge of the component parts, in a multitude of 
compound words. In this abuse, the neighbouring Scotch 
imitate the Irish, because they have been pene in the 
habit of using Irzsh books, and masters. 


It is evident, that such customs did not prevail anciently, 
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in the same degree as at present, and, consequently, that in 
their mode of pronouncing, they have innovated upon the — 
language. For those letters which are equally written by 
the Irish, and W. elsh, or by the Trish, and Waldenses, are 
audible in one language, when they are silent in the other: 
and it may be taken for granted, that the common ancestors 
of these people, acquired their terms by the ear, not the 
eye: or that sounds, like these, originally were uttered, which 
are equally retained, by their symbols, in each dialect. 


As the Celtic dialects are more valuable, forthe purpose 
of unfolding ‘antiquity, than for general use, thé written 
Trish, and’ its oldest orthography, are KL asaasin beh to the 
Oral. 


To the ‘antiquary, this language is of the utmost im~- 
portance. It is rich, in pure and simple primitives, and 
which are proved such—by the sense and structure of the 
longest written compounds—by their supply of many roots 
which have long been obsolete, in the Welsh and the 
Armorican, but still occur in the compounds of these 
Janguages,—and by their use, in connecting the Celtic 
dialects with Latin, with Greek, with Gothic, and perhaps 
with some of the Asiatic languages. 


I would not be understood as’ meaning, that our Welsh 
came into the possessions of a different family, who spoke 
the Irish language; but I do mean, and represent, that 
many of the simple primitives, formerly possessed by them, 
and still preserved by the Irish, have been generally dis- 
used, though occurring in the oldest writers, and in the 
derivative, or compounds of their present language. The 
case with Irish is exactly parallel—Many words that are 
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marked as. obsolete, in their glossaries, are still understood 
by the common people in Wales. 


Both of the nations, then, have thrown aside a part of their 
ancient stores: But as the Irish retain a more ample num~ 
ber of simple terms, than we do, and as the several tribes 
which use this dialect, or those connected with it, were not 
completely received into the pale of British Druidism, it may, 
I think, be inferred, that the Irish, after we have discarded 
its eastern, and such other adventitious terms, as cannot be 
_ derived from. its native roots, presents the most accurate 
copy of the Celtic in its original, and primitive state, in 
the same manner as the Welsh does that, of the cultivated, or 
Druidical Celtic. But in order to obtain a sound and a deep 
knowledge, of the general, and the discriminate eharacter 
in the Celtic, we should compare all these dialects to- 
gether. “gh 


I shall add. some discriminate marks of the Celtic, con- 
sidered as one language. _ 


Its. elementary sounds are -of two kinds—Primary, eX 
pressed by the sixteen letters used by the ancient Greeks, 
with an addition of the Digamma.—Secondary, or inflec- 
tions of the former; as, Bh, or V, from B; Ch, or x, from 
C; Dk, or Dad, (as th in that) from D, &c. 


All words used absolutely, or out of regimen, begin with 
primary sounds, except a few modern corruptions, in 
Cornish, and Armorican, which admit of the V; and Welsh 
words in Ch, where the initial, vowel, or syllable, is 


_ dropped. 


Primary sounds, in composition, are not only changed 
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into their secondaries, but admit also of inflection amongst 
themselves, and are changed, in conformity with certain, 
rules, into others, of the same organ; as, P into B; C inte 
G; T into D, &c. 


These characters distinguish the Celtic from the Gothic, — 
and most other languages. | 


The roots are very simple. A single vowel, or a diph- 
thong, not only forms a particle, as in other languages; 
but frequently a noun, and a verb. There are few, if any, 
combinations, consisting of a single primary consonant, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, or diphthong, or, of any consonant, pre- 
ceded by a vowel, or dipthong, which have not their mean- 
ing, and which do not even preside at the head of a nu- 
merous family. Into such roots as these, we can resolve 
the longest words that are purely Celtic. 


The roots, must not be considered as absolute, or fixed 
names of objects; as earth, water, tree, stone, &c. but as 
the expressions, or marks of leading ideas; or as describing 
certain modes of existence, or of operation, which present 
themselves to our senses: and therefore, as agreeing, so 
far, in their nature, to the roots, of the Hebrew, as they are 
developed by the learning, and genius of Parkhurst. 


Thus, for example, the Irish Ur, signifies, a covering over, 
a spreading upon. Hence it is transferred by them to a va- 
riety of objects, &c. in which this image presents itself; as 
mould, earth, fire, water, verdure, heath, evil, slaughter, 
brave, very, &c. — ; 


The Welsh verb a, “ will proceed,” or, “ go forth,” — 
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hence it signifies, in ‘a sister dialect—an ascent, hill, als 
montary, wain, car, or chariot. 


This mode of appropriation, is natural.—If man invented 
language, or if he received such rudiments of speech as 
were conformable to the laws of his’ nature, his first efforts 
must have been, to describe things for which he had, as yet, 
no definite names, and which he only knew, by the i ip 

sion made we his nerves and senses. 


_ Compounds, derivatives, and the accidents of Celtic words, 
are produced, not by the junction of unmeaning sounds, to 
the original term, -but by incor ‘perce with it, roots wi a 
Known value. 


(! 3. Froevs ti 
SEcT. iv. Probability, a ngrih sinh givin nfs Cee 
sich wratersy, that our: Druids were acquainted, with: let- 
ters “Nationale évidence of the Celtic tribes, upon” sth 


api Ana first 1a Druidical ‘Tokens, or ‘Symbols. 


Fy: OF om 

In order to obtain the accurate tape of ihe arts, 
amongst anyyjancient jpeople, at. g3S; necessary to; fix the’ at- 
tention, upon certain prominent: objects; and .cehsider them 
separately, TL, therefore, propose} jin, this, and:the.follow- 
ing sections; to examine the \Ce/tic pretensions to'the know- 
ledge of letters, previous, to the, Roman,dintercourse; and, 
as well as, I: can , toascertain the means. they. possessed, as 
well as. the methods they.used, for the purpose of conveying 
their ideas, to a distance of fusine: or plaee- 

No abide wolabitaied to, Fini primitine Jaane hes been 
more ‘eagerly. discussed,, or,more, unsatisfactorily determined. 
According to some antiquaries, these Druids, amongst those 
of the Celtic tribes, in which they, obtained an establishment, 
‘had an alphabet, either peculiar )to their,countrymen, or 
else borrowed. from the Phenicians, or-from,Greek schools, 
at Marseilles; whilst others positively deny, that our Druids, 
of these islands, had the use- of letters, or any other me- 
dium, for the:record of their facts,, besides oral tradition, 
or the songs of the Bards... o.)) jn) a 


For this diversity of opinion, it iseasy to account... The 
learned can discover no books, nor inscribed monuments 
of the Celte; previous to,the epoch, of Christianity. They 
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take it for granted, that no ancient, authentic, and well: 
accredited accounts, remain-amongst the descendants of this 
people; they labour, therefore, to decide the question, by 

the single authorities of Greek, and pamnan writers. 

These, furnishoa ‘nes hints, upon: ei subjauts which may 
serve as grounds of dispute; bat nothing clear, and — 
positive enough, to silence contradiction. Writers, there- 
fore, decide this question, variously, according to tier 
preconceptions respecting the Celte. 


When I again quote a few passages, which have been 
already adduced, and a few observations of my learned 
predecessors in this. field, I must assume the liberty of con- 
sidering the literatute of the-Gaulish and British Druids, 
who composed but one body, as resting upon the same 
ground. And itis clear, to me, that Cesar adverts to the 
Druids of both countries, in the following remarks :— 


Neque fas esse existimant ea [que ad disciplinam perti- 
nent] fitteris mandare quum, in reliquis FERE rebus, pub- 
ficis privatisque rationibus, GReECIS UTANTUR LITTERIS. 

Id mihi, duabus de causis, NstrrusssE videntur ; quod 
neque tn vulgum disciplinam efferri velint, neque eos gui 
discant, literis confisos, minus memoria studere. B. Gal. 


L. vi. 


“Nor do ‘they deem it lawful, to commit those things 
(which pertain to their discipline) to writing; though, 
generally, in other cases, and in their public, and ge 
accounts, they use Greek letters.” 


“They appear, to me, to have established this custom, 
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for two reasons; because'ithey would not have their secrets 
divulged, and because they would: not have their disciples 
depend | ide written’ documents, and neglect” “ exercise 

of memory.” | | 


This passage furnishes no-more proof, that the: Druids 
were (even comparatively,) illiterate, than our prohibition 
of religious pictures, and images, which prevail in Roman 
Catholic Churches, can be received as proof, that we are 
(comparatively) ignorant of painting, or sculpture.» Cesar’s 
probable reasons, for a marked prohibition of letters in a 
certain case, forcibly argue, that our Druid was.a master - 
of their import: and this prohibition, being an institute, or 
fundamental part of his daw, evinces, that such: knowledge 
was not recent. Nor is it asserted, that’ ‘Ais order had 
Greek letters alone. "The word fere, (generally,) appears 
to intimate the reverse. We, for example, generally use 
Roman letters; but, on some occasions, we employ the 
national, and the old English characters. | 


The Roman general wrote a dispatch to Cicero, (Quintus) 
in Greek, that his letter might not be intercepted, and by 
that event his enterprize discovered by the Nervit. Bel. 
Gal. L. v. 


And, I think, it was, principally, that circumstance, which 
induced Jos. Scaliger, to’ expunge the word “ Grecis,” in 
the passage above cited. 

But in this he took a wanton liberty with his text. The 
tablets of the Helvetiz, a Gaulish people, were “ Litteris 
Gracis confecta.” ' | 


“May it not be supposed, that the Gauls generally, wrote. 
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their own language in etters:muck resembling. Greek, 
though not.exactly the same3, and that, whilst those Gauls, 
who attended the, Roman, army, were, explaining: the con- 
tents of the Helvetian tablets, Cesar having the,curiosity, 


himself, to look at them, had remarked the affinity between 


Gaulish- characters, agd those ,of | Greece 

ponidiietg mm aedh (otexnilhi eye ad 4! ' 
, (bere ate. aiid heaton vy for the ae Nin in Casati $ 
ages the: alphabets of. these two nations, were siHlot exactly 
the, same, eisiqluve v q to tantonyi (ylovitetwo nos) 


Mr. Astle; (who has diseussed»the subjéct. of, aticient 


letters, with, consummate ability) gives.a series of Gaulish 


characters, ‘which are somewhat’similar, to those,of Greece. 
‘They were \taken from. the:;monumental,inseription. of 
Gordian, the, messenger of the Gauls, avho suffered mar- 
tyrdom,, in the.third century, with all-his fama yyrscaizci « 


The author thus reports of them : “ These ancient|Gaulisk 


characters were generally used, by that people, before the 


conquest, of .Gaul by Casar; but. after that period; the 


Roman letters. were gradually; introduced.” Origin and | 


progress. of writing. ,P. 56, with reference to. Nouveau 
Traité de Diplom. V.i. P.704.) 


And again, P..57. . “ The, ancient Spaniards used ;let- 


ters, nearly Greck, before their intercourse with the Ro- 
mans, which may be seen in N. Ty de Dipl. V.i..P. 705.0" 
See other authorities there cited... Astle. P. 86. 


‘The cometeraiy of Gaul, and of: eee trey  peakan 
letters, resembling those of Greece, previously to the inter- 
course with Rome: and I would thence infer , that letters 


: art 


Parr, « 
stele OS al 
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must have been, at least, in some degree, known to our 
British Druids, the avowed masters of the Gaulish order. 

This inference is counter-signed by positive credentials, 
I have already shown, that under the name of Hyperbo- 
reans, the older Greeks described the order. of Druids, 
especially those of this island. And though I have not an 
opportunity of authenticating the passage, I confidently 
rely upon the evidence of the respectable writer above 
named, that “ Plato, somewhere mentions Hyperborean 
detters, very different from Greek,” Astle, P. 46. 


Whatever difference Plato may have remarked, between 
the letters of Greeks, and those of Druids, or Hyperbo- 
reans, it appears, that, in the time of this philosopher, they 
were so far dissimilar » as to constitute a distinct series. he 
Celte, therefore, had not, recently, acquired the know- 
ledge of letters, from their Greek school at Marseilles, 


Some tribes of this nation must have possessed this know- 
ledge from remote antiquity. Strabo says, of the Turdi- 
tani, in Spain.— These are the wisest amongst the Jbe- | 
_rians. They have letters, and written histories, of ancient 
transactions, and poems, and laws in verse, as they assert, 
six thousand years old,” 


This cote could not have been the descendants of the 
_ Phenicians, who were obliged, about four hundred years 
before the time of Strabo, to employ a Carthagenian fleet, 
and army, for their protection, whilst they were building a 
“single town in one of the Js/ands, near the shore. 


Had the letters of the Turditani, been Phenician, they 
must have been so recognised, and claimed. They could 
Q 
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not, inthat case, have been the subject of national boast. — 
The arrival of the Phenician traders, upon the coast of 
Spain, though an ancient event, was in the reach of pei 
tory. The introduction of letters amongst the Turditani,— 
as appears from ‘the exaggeration of their chronology, a 
‘little tempered and qualified,—was lost in its antiquity. 


When their “ siz thousand years,” have been reduced 
‘within bounds of probability, it must be acknowledged, that 
at least they have claimed the use of letters, from the time 
when they first became a distinct society. They seem evi- 
dently to have branched from the Celtic stock. Mela, the 
geographer, born in the neighbourhood, and, therefore, no 
stranger to its inhabitants, omitting their name altogether, 
extends the T'urduli over those regions, about the banks 
of the Anas, which Ptolemy, and some others, divide be- 
tween the Turduli, and the Turditant. This learned 
Spaniard, then, regarded them as one people, and he 
places their ancestors, or the Turduli veteres, in the middle 


of Lusitania, a coast, as to which he affirms.—* Totan 
Celtict colunt.”. L. it. 1. 


This people, then, had preserved very ancient letters, 
which belonged to the Cedéic nation: and it has not, alfo- 
gether, escaped the notice of the learned, that from remote 


antiquity, the Celte possessed letters, not very dissimilar to 
those of the ancient Greeks. 


Non desunt qui priscos Druidarum characteras, et 
elegantes, et Grecis similes, fursse credunt. Xenophonte, 
siguidem, et Archilocho testibus, literarum figure, quas, 
in _Greciam, 2 Pheenicii Cadmus intulit, Galaticis, 


oan Punicis sive Pheeniciis, stmiliores eatitére.” - Bucher. 
o, P.183. | 
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* There are those who think the Druids had ancient cha- 
racters, which were both elegant, and similar to those of the 
Greeks, | For according to the testimony of Xenophon, and 
Archilochus, the fniiise of those letters, which Cadmus 
brought out of Phanicia into Greece, resembled Gaulish, 
rather than Punic, or Phenician characters.” 


_ We cannot accuse either Xenophon, or Archilochus, of 
recording absolute nonsense. They must have meant, that 
the Gauls, or Celta, from remote antiquity, even. before 
the supposed era of Cadmus, had possessed letters, that were 
simidar to those which had been ascribed usually to that 
celebrated personage. 


_. There are some grounds, then, for the opinion, that the 
Celt@ were acquainted with letters, long before. the esta- 
blishment of the famous Greek school at Marseilles. 


The similarity of the two series, is a good argument of 
their common origin; but it furnishes no clue for the dis- 
_ covery of their first proprietors. ‘ Did the Celte borrow 
letters from Greece? or Greece, from the Celte? 


The invention of letters is concealed in the darkness of 
time. I, therefore, think it most reasonable to suppose, that 
both nations derived them from a common ancestor, 


Mr. Astle, having diligently weighed the opinions, and 
authorities, of his predecessors, declares—-© It might be im- 
proper to assert, that letters were unknown before the de- 

luge, recorded by Moses. F P. 46. 

He observes, that Three opinions have prevailed, re- 

specting the origin of the Greek letters; the first, that Cad~ 
QZ , | 
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mus was the inventor ; the second attributes them to Cecrops; 
and the third, with more reason, to the Pelasgi.” P. 66, Note. 


This general name of Pelasgi, comprehended a very con- 
siderable part, of the early inhabitants of those countries, 
which Moses assigns, exclusively, to the Iapetide. Their 
character seems to identify them with Titans of this fa- 
mily, the Celto- Scythe, or those descendants of Japheth, 
who had been concerned in building the tower of Babel. 
The same idea is confirmed, by the names of several of 
their tribes; Thesproti, Caucones, Macarei, Aegeones, Cy- 
nethi, Titanes, &c. Apollodor. L. iu. 8. | 


Their families were, at an early period, spread over 
Greece, and several regions of Europe, or ancient Celtica ; 
and these families may, as far as the introduction of an al- 
phabet ca have depended upon them, have carried the. 
same copy, wherever they went. 


Mr. Astle pronounces the Etruscan alphabets to be 
Pelasgian ;—he cites the authority of Herodotus, that a co- 
lony of these, went by sea, from Lydia, into Italy, under 
Tyrrhenus, and he dates this expedition, about A. M. 2011, 
or, 1998 years before Christ. P, 53, 


Taking this proposition, as I find it stated by him, I 
would remark, that such Pelasgi, as came into Europe 
from the shores of Asia Minor, in the time of those post 
diluwoian patriarchs, by whom the earth was divided,—were, 
undoubtedly, Iapetide, and probably, comprehended fa= 
milies, both of Gomer’s, and of Javan’s house, who had, 
thus far, an equal claim to the knowledge of letters. 


This little sketch may suffice, to shew the general pre- 
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bability, arising from ancient evidence, and fiorn the tes-. 
timony of surviving monuments, that, western Celte, and : 
their Druids, were, from remote periods, acquainted with 
letters, (however they may have qualified, or prohibited, the 
use of them) and had an alphabet, similar to that of the an- 
cient Greeks, which yet, was not recently borrowed from 
that people, but sprung from a remote, and common origin 
to both nations. 


‘The following observations, drawn from sourses less ac- 
cessible to men of letters, will, perhaps, throw some new 
light, upon this interesting subject. 


It is a fact, generally known to those who are at «ll con- 
yersant in the language, and the history, of the Welsh,—that 
some very old works of British Bards, are still extant, 
particularly those of Anewrin, Taliesin, and Llywarch Hén, 
who lived in the sixth century. See EL. Llwyd’s Catalogue 
of British MSS. Archaeol. P. 254, &c.—and Evans’s Spe- 
cimens, London, 1764. P: 54, 63, &e. 


These works possess all the internal, and the external 
marks of authenticity, that can, with reason be demanded. 
They agree with Saxon authors in their account of histo- 
trical facts, which the modern Welsh, without their aid, 
could never have reached: : 


Their authors are mentioned. in the oldest and best, 
copies of Nennius: Evans, P. 66; 


They are frequent objects of allusion, and are often quot- 
‘ed by their successors, in the times of the Welsh princes ;— 
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many of them are still preserved, in copies, on vellum, from 
five hundred, to eight hundred years old. Llwyd. 


It is clear, from the testimony, and the general tone of 
these Bards, that the memory of Druids was neither ob- 
literated, nor lightly esteemed, amongst Britons of their 
time. They not only declaré, and profess, a veneration for 
the doctrine of those reverend sages, but avow their obli- 
gation to them for much of their own science. 


Taliesin, who is called the chief of the Bards, expressly 
declares himself to have been received into the order of 
Druids, and professes to inculcate several of their genuine 
doctrines. Many of his remaining poems treat largely on 
the metempsy chosis,—the formation of the world, and of 
man,—the nature, and first principles of things,—or other 
mysterious subjects, which have been ascribed, eminently, 
to the order of Druids. 


In the works of such Druidical diseiples, it will not be 
unreasonable to expect more particular information re- 
specting the arts, or traditions, of the Druids, than such as 
can be obtained from Greek, and Roman, writers. 


Respecting the subject before us, it may be collected from 
these documents, that our Druids possessed a general sys- 
tem of tokens, or symbols, which they not only used in their 
divinations, by lot, but applied, also, to the purpose of com- 
municating ideas, and thoughts. That system appears to 
have been formed upon the following principle. 


‘Discriminative characters, or properties, had been ob- 
served in particular species of trees, and plants. These were 
not of ‘a kind, which demanded the eye of an expert na» 
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turalist, alone, to discover them; but which presented them- 
selves, obviously, to popular, notice and remark: such as, the 
expanding boughs, and leayes, of the oak,—the length and 
uprightness of the fir,—the quivering motion of the aspen 
leaf,—or the hollowness of the reed. — 


These obvious peculiarities, had surpested. becrally 
enough, to a simple race, distinct, though general ideas, 
of the respective trees, or plants, and had given them a na- 
tural hint of comparison, between other objects, and those 
plants, whenever the same general idea should Present 
itself. 


Thus, of a man, who possessed an. expanded mind, it 
would be said,—in perfect agreement with language of poe- 
try, at this day,—“ He is an oak;”—of another, who was 
liable to be intimidated, was irresolute, and wavering, “ He 
és an aspen leaf ;” ;’—or, of a third, who was hollow, and de- 
ceitful, ‘‘ He zs a reed.” | 


Men, in progress of time, had proceeded so fae as to 
convey these general ideas, from one place to another, by 
means of a leaf, or sprig, of the characteristical tree, or 
by several of them, artificially combined. From such rude, 
_and simple openings, evidently, arose that system. of gene- 
ral symbols, which had been retained by our Druids, and 
which, at last, grew into a science of such importance, 
and of such comprehension, that our Bards of Druadism, 
vaunted themselves, not a little, upon thezr complete ac- 
quaintance with it ,—emphatically denominating the appli- 
cation of its principles, rhin, or run, the secret, or mystery. 


This, profound, secret, they guarded, from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, with peculiar jealousy, and circumspection: 
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the ‘- formation, therefore, which they have left us, upon 
the subject,—though if ascertains the fact, that, unquestion= 
ab \ they possessed that system,—is not adequate, of itself, 
to he task, of developing its practical application. 


Their notices consist, only, of such mysterious hints, as 
Druids might have communicated safely to their disciples, 
during the “infant stages of their probation, and would re- 
quire a further explanation, after their admission. Thus, 
magnificently, Taliesin speaks of Ais attainments, in this 
deep science— 


Myvi yw Taliesin, 
Ben Beirdd y Gorllewin; 
Mi adwaen bob corsin, 
Yngogov Gorddewin. 
| W. Arch, V.i. P. 34 


“ Tam Taliesin, 

Chief of the Bards of the west ;— 
I am acquainted with eyery sprig, 
In the cave of the Arch-diviner.” 


In another poem, entitled Angar Cyvyndawd, (Con- 


cordia discors) he makes a further boast of his very superior 
knowledge— 


‘Gogwn—Pwy amgyfrawd ewydd, 
O aches ammodydd: 
Gogwn da a drwg. 

| lbid P. 36, 
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« T know the intent of the frees, 
In the memorial * of compacts: 
I know good and evil.” 


And again— 
\ 
Atwyn yd rannawd, 
_ Gwawd neu mevl, gogyfrawd, 
Aches’ gwydd Gwyddion— 


Gogwn i ’nevawd. 


« I know which was decreed, 

Praise, or disgrace, by the intention 

Of the memorial of the trees of the Sages— 
I understand my institute.” 

Notwithstanding this occasional boast, of superior know- 
ledge, it may be collected from the following quotations, 
how little the Bards were disposed, or public spirited 
enough, to make strangers as wise as themselves. They are 
taken from the Gorwynion, or Elucidators, a piece as- 
cribed to Llywarch Hén, who lived, as I have already ob- 
served, in the sixth century. 

This piece contains about one hundred lines, in such 
triplets, as we ascribe to the ages of Druidism, and it con-_ 
sists of hints, respecting the information, conveyed by the 
leaves, and sprigs, of certain trees, and plants. ‘The sub- 
ject is confined here, to the use of those leaves, and sprigs, 


* This sense of Aches is become obsolete in Welsh ; the Cornish retains’ it, 
in the plural form.—Acheson, Memorials, Inscriptions. 


Pylat vynnus screfe # vewnas Crest acheson. 
«* Pilate would write inscriptions of the life of Christ.’ Dr. Pryce’s Dict. 
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as lots, or as tokens; and the language has been so guarded, 
that, sometimes, the intended plant is only intimated, 
by an ambiguous periphrasis; thus, in the ¢6th triplet— 


Gorwyn blaen brwyn-brigawg w¥dd, 
Pan dyner dan obenydd— 
Meddwl serchog syberw vydd.* 


«« The top of the rush-sprigg’d tree, [the birch] declares, 
When drawn under the pillow— 
Lhe mind of the affectionate will be liberal.” 


10th triplet. 
Gorwyn blaen derw, chwerw brig on, 
Chweg evwr— Chwerthiniad ton: 
Ni chél grudd custudd calon.” 


«< The top of the oak, the bitter sprig of the ash, 
And the sweet brakeweed declare—-a broken laugh. _ 
The cheek will not conceal the anguish of the heart.” 


29d triplet. 
Gorwyn blaen Celli, peas yswydd, 
Adail derw,. dygaydydd +— 
A wel a gir gwyn ei vyd. 


* The top of hazels—privet of equal length, 
Tied up with oak leaves, declare— 
Happy is he who sees whom he loves.” 


* W. Arch. V.i. Pe 122. 


t Dygydiaw, to connect, or tie tip togethers 
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The other triplets proceed in the same charactet— 


The Bard is labouring, continually, to guard the main 
 .seeret, agreeably to the injunction delivered, in the follow- 
ing mystical triplets, upon the same topic, and which have 
been regarded, as the oldest remains of the Welsh language, 
and as genuine relics of Druidical ages. 


Marchwiail bedw briglas 
A dyn vy nhroed o wanas; 
Nag addev rin i was. 


Marchwiail derw mwynllwyn 
A dyn vy nhroed o gadwyn— 
- Nag addev rin i vorwyn. 


Marchwiail derw deilar 

A dyn vy nhroed o garchar—~ 

Nag addev rin i lavar. ? 
“< The shoots of the green-topped birch 

. Will draw my foot out of a snare: 
Reveal not the’secret to a youth. © 


_ The shoots of the kindly oak | 
— Will draw my foot out of a chain: 
~ Reveal not the secret to a maid. 


The shoots of the leafy oak 
Will draw my foot out of prison— 
Trust not the secret to thy voice.” 


The above quotations may suffice to shew, that those 
Bards, who professed themselves the disciples of Druids, 
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assuined their knowledge in a systematical art, of collectitig, 
and communicating, certain ideas of things, and of their 
several relations, by the /eaves, and sprigs, of particular 
trees, or plants; and considered the perfect knowledge of 
this art, as a valuable accomplishment. 


To these authorities, I may add, that the Welsh, a people, 
proverbially tenacious of their ancient customs, and of their 
traditions, have, to this day, preserved the vestiges of that 
system, though, it appears, they have quite forgotten the 
elements, or principles, upon which it was founded. | 


Mr. Owen, in his Dictionary, of the Welsh language, 
records the following fact, under the word, Bedw.—* The 
birch was an emblem of readiness, or complacency, in 
doing a kind act. If a young woman accepted of the ad- 
dresses of a lover, she gave him the birchen branch, mostly 
formed into a crown; butif he was rejected, she gave him 
a collen, or hazel.” i 

And again, under Coll.—“ There is an old custom, of 
presenting a forsaken loyer with a stick, or twig of hazel, 
probably, in allusion to the double meaning of the word,— 
loss, and the hazel.” 


I am induced, by some hints, which‘oecur in the old 
Bards, to conjecture, that, in those cases, where the use 
of common letters was prohibited, the ingenious Druids, 
having duly arranged their symbolical sprigs, knotted them 
up in strings, like those of the ancient Chinese, or the fa- 
mous guipos, of the Peruvians. 


Upon one of these ancient symbols, Taliesin says 
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Gwern, blaen llin, 
A wnaent gyssevin— 


*¢ The alders, at the end of the lin, 


‘Began the arrangement.” 


In the Gorwynion, quoted above, we find,—‘ The tops 
of the hazel, and the privet, of equal length, tied up with 
oak leaves.” And in Buarth Beirdd, or the Circle of the 
Bards, the following remarkable passage occurs— 


Wyv llogell cerdd, wyy leenydd ; 
Carav y gorwydd a gorail clyd, 
A bardd a bryd, ni phryn ired, 
Nyt ev carav amrysoniad: 

A geibl celvydd ni meuedd médd. 
Madws myned i’r ymddiod, 

A chelvyddeid, am gelvyddyd, 

A chanclwm, cystwm i oa Ts 


« T am the depository of song; I am a man of letters; 

J love the sprigs, with their woven-tops secured, 

And the Bard who composes,without purchasing his liquor 
I love not him,—the framer of strife: 

He that reproaches the skilful, possesses no mead. 

It is time to go to the banquet, 

With the artists employed about their mystery, 

With a HUNDRED KNOTS, after the manner of our coun 
trymen,”—or “ Of the Celta.” . 


\ 
/ 
tc TS TS 


* W, Arch. VY, i, P. 27. 
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Sxct. V. On the formation of an Alphabet, upon thé 
principle of general hen 


ser such a system of symbols, conveyed, in its ori- 
ginal state, and primitive application, the ideas of things, 
and their several relations, has been shewn; but it has 
not yet appeared, how it was connected an definite 
words, or with elementary sounds. Thus, by aleaf, or 
sprig of the oak, Druids, in the act of divination, may 
have collected, and communicated, (amongst others of the 
order,) an image of spreading, expansion, or unfolding : 
sprigs, or leaves of the asp, might present the image of 
removing, wavering, fluttering, or inconstancy ; but sym- 
bols like these, in the light we have hitherto contemplated 
them, may have had no affinities with one, more than 
another, of the synonymous terms, and may have had no 
relation to the elementary sounds of any term whatsoever. 
Thus far, then, a system of language by symbols, may have 
been totally different, in its nature, from alphabetical 
writing, It may have been purely héeroglyphical. But the 
art, as it may be ascertained, by the evidence of the same 
authors, did not rest here. 


The system, considered as Druidical, had attained such 
a degree of perfection, that the same hieroglyphical 
sprigs, were become the symbols of sounds, as well as. of | 
things, or of ‘their several relations ;—and that even deline- 
ations of them had been constituted into a regular al- 
phabet. 


‘ 
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This task, of improving, and of maturing a series of 
general tokens, into elementary letters, seems to have been 
an effort of invention, so far surpassing the degree of 
acumen, ascribed usually to a rude, and primitive race, 
that few, perhaps, will agree to its truth, upon any argue 
ments, that fall short of demonstration. It might, perhaps, 
then, be more desirable, to rest the cause, upon evidence 
of the fact, than to adduce reasons for its probability. 


The following observations, however, may serve to shew, 
that, at an early period of society, and amongst a people, 
who spoke a language, resembling the (radical) Celtic ; 
such an invention would have been more natural, and more 
obvious, than it could be, in the modern state of cultivated 
nations. | 


Though the system of the Druidical symbols, as far as 
we have hitherto traced it, had no visible dependence on 
particular words ; yet, its general connection with language, 
was obvious, and was necessary, 


‘ Let it be supposed, for instance, thata Druid had con- 
sulted his lots of magic, or had received intelligence, by 
_ means of the symbols, or tokens, respecting the intention 
of a General. Let it bé demanded of him, what informa- 
tion he had collected, upon such an occasion, and he 
would naturally answer, in the terms'of his language, 
either by repeating the names of the lots, or symbols in 
due order; as, the usp, the fir, the furze, the yew, and 
quicken tree ; or else, by reciting the characteristical ideas, 
under which these emblems were generally viewed; as, 
“« He—proceeds—out of —his place.” Thus it is, that sym- 
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bols, like these branches of sprigs, may represent words, as 
well as zdeas. 


But, as most languages have many synonymous terms, 
consisting of elementary sounds, very different from each 
other; and, as the generality of the words are formed by 
combinations of several elementary sounds, it will be 
replied, that symbols, like these, could not have represented. 
the simple elements of speech, in a manner sa distinct, as 
to constitute the rudiments of an alphabet. 


The main force of this objection may, however, be 4 
little broken, by a retrospect into those properties of the 
Celtic language, which are mentioned in Secé. III. and 
which, perhaps, characterized the original state of language 


in general, 


The radicals of this language are of the simplest nature 
imaginable. They consist either of single vowels, or of 
single consonants, connected with a vocal power. 


Before the birth of compounds, and of derivatives, the 
vocabulary of such a language, must, of course, have 
been circumscribed, within the narrowest limits, and, per- 
haps, it comprised no terms, that were properly synony- 
mous. Whenever the ‘mind, therefore, discriminated an 
idea, the term, by which it was to be expressed, was limited 
and certain. | ; 


The Celte@ regarded each of their elementary sounds, arti 
culate, or vocal, as having a natural affinity, or correspon- 
dence, to some general image, or perception: and it was 
their opinion, that the name of the respective ideas could 
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be so properly expressed by other sotinds. « Hence, ihe eoH+ 


tinual effort of their Bards, to cherish, and perpetuate, the 
characteristical sounds, in their descriptions of strength, 
weakness, velocity, slowness, weight, smoothness, levity, usa 
perity, §c. which the laws of their metre sometimes ren- 
dered a véry ardidus task: 


Of the extreme siinplicity, which charactetised the pris 
mitive Celtic, | may offer an example, in the message 
which I have suppesed= : 


“* He proceeds, out of his place,” “ E @ 64 le”? 


Let us only imagine, that, a language of the people 
whoever they were, by whom the system of general sym- 
bols was' first improved irito alphabetical writing, retained 
these, or the like properties, and then; we shall bring this 
most curious invention, within-reach of human abilities: 


If the descriptive term, and the idea described, had a fia- 
tural connexion, between each other, and, weré mutually 
suggested, the symbol of the one, would, of course, become 
the symbol of the other: 


If primitive terms were so simple, as to consist of éle- 
mentary sounds, the symbols of those terms, would, at the 


_ game time, have typified the simple elements of language: 


and, consequently, the invention of hieroglyphics; or, of 
letters, whilst men spoke one simple language, must have 
been one, and the same thing. 


Leaving this topic at present, and at the mercy of ctiti- 
cism, Ishall proceed, and give aliesin’s testimony, as to 
the fact: Be it still remembered; however, that. we must 
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not expect, here, a testimony, delivered in the language of 
an historian.* The doctrine is taught by him, who is afraid — 
of exposing his aweful mysteries, to the eyes of the vulgar, 
and profane. 


Amongst the remaining works of this Bard, there is any 
allegorical poem, of near two hundred and fifty lines, en- 
titled, Cad Goddeu, the battle of the trees,—or, of inten- 
tions, designs, OY,, devices,—for the idiom of the language 
- will bear either construction. The author begins, in his 
usual, (that is, in his mystic) strain, with a relation, as it 
should seem, at first view, of his own transmigrations, or of 
the various forms which he successively assumed. But the 
entire poem is an allegory: and from the general design, 
it may be collected, that, by these changes, the Bard 
means to delineate the ripening progress of art, science, oF 
invention, and the successive subjects of investigation. We 
may, therefore, consider him, as personifying science, or 
the inventive, and contemplative principle, when he says*¥— 


-Bim yn Iliaws rhith. 
Cyn bim dyscyvrith, &c. 


«¢ J was in a multitude of shapes, 
Before I assumed a consistent form.” 


Having enumerated about sixteen of these forms, he 
says, in the twenty-third line, 
| Me 


Bam Gwydd yngwarthan. 


« At last, I became trees,”—or— “ A sage.” 


_* W. Arch, Vib P. 2% , 
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| The word gwydd, when plural, signifies trees; if singus 
lar, a sage, or philosopher. 


From this passage, it becomes the main business of the 
poem, though interspersed with miysterious hints, to describe 
the allegory of arming the symbolical trees, or plants, and 
bringing them out, in order of battle. The device is not 
without sublimity, though ofrather a wild and singular cast ;— 
but this poem is not the paly piece, which touches upon 
the subject: | 


There is an wznigmatical account, of the same battle, in 
the first volume of the Welsh Archeology, P. 167, to which 
I refer the Reader for the original: the following is a 
literal translation. : 


« The history of the battle of the trees.”— 


** These are the versicles which were sung, at the battle 
of the trees, or, as others call it, the battle of Achren, [I. 
Crann, a tree; whence, cranchar; alot, or token, i.e. a 
tender tree, or sprig.] It happened, on account of a white 
roebuck, and a whelp, which came from the lower region, 
and were taken by Amathaon,” [from Math, kind, species, 
and honi, to discriminate,| “ the son of Dén,”’ [genius.] 
** For this reason, Amathaon, the son of Dén, engaged 
with Arawn,” aN ee the faculty of speech,| “ king of 
the lower region.” 


RE 
ba ter 
om 


«* And there was a man, in the battle, who could not be 
conquered, till his name was known: and, on the other 
side, there was a woman, called Achren, [a tree,] whose 
party could not be overcome, till her name was discovered. 

Re . ' 
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And Gwiddion, [the philosopher, another name of Ama- 
thaon,] the son of Dén, devised the name of the man, and 
sung these two versicles.” 


“ Surefooted is my steed, before the spur,— 
Thou, with the head of Olgen, save thyself by speedy fignt 
Bran, is thy name, thou with the fair locks.” / 


«© Surefooted is thy steed, in the day of battle, 
Conspicuous is the a/der-top in thy hand, 
O bran, its cracked bud and sprig are found on thee?” 


« And the good Amathaon conquered.” 


Olgen, Olgwen, or, Olwen, is the Venus of Britons: Bran 
signifies, an omen, or token— 


I shall now quote, and then translate, some of Taliesin’s 
lines, upon this topic— 


Nid mi wyv ni gari 

Ceint, er yn vychan, 

Ceint ynghad Godeu brig, 
~Rhag Prydein Wledig. 

' Gweint veirch canholig 
Llynghesoedd meuedig: 
Gweint mil mawren, 
Arnaw yd oedd can pen, 
A chad erddygnawd, 
Dan von y tavawd; 

A chad arall y sydd, 
Yn ei wegilydd. 


« J am not he it cannot sai 


We ee 
i ee gn 
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-Of the conflict, small though I be, 
The conflict, in the engagement of the sprigs of trees,» 
Before the ruler of Britain. 

The central steeds moved 

The freighted fleets— 

There moved a bold-spirited creature: 
Bearing a hundred heads, 

And a battle was contested, 

Under the root of his tongues: 

And another conflict there is, 

In the recesses of his heads.” 


I know not what to make of the central steeds, and 
freighted ficets; but, by the wonderful creature, with a 
hundred heads, I think it probable, that our British my- 
thologist, would mean to illustrate, or typify, the human 
race, divided into a multitude of its various families: the 
topography of battle, in the organs of speech, and in the 
seat of the understanding, clearly Bes out the nature of 
his allegory. 


‘The Bard now begins a description of this monster, which 
might remind us of the Typhon of the cA epee but the 
passage is evidently mutilated. — 


Llyfan du gavlaw, 

Cant ewin arnaw— 

Neidr vraith gribawg. 
« A black grasping toad, 
Armed with a hundred claws— 


A spotted and crested snake.” 


Are not these the cone, and the violent passions of 
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mankind, which obstruct the attainments, and progress, of 
science? They are, | think, resolved by some interpolator, 
into the sins, which occasion our punishment in the flesh. 


But, immediately, Taliesin, resumes his pin aie and 
proceeds with his allegory. aa 


Bim ynghaer vevenydd (L. V7 elenydd) 
Yt gryssynt wellt a gwydd: . 
Cenynt gerddorion, 

Erysynt cadvaon: 

Dadwyrain i vrython, 

A oreu Gwyddion. 

Gelwysid ar neivon, 

Hyd pan gwarettau, 

Y rhén rwy digonsai: 

As attebwy dovydd— 

Trwy iaith ag elvydd— 
Rhithwch rieddawg wydd, 

Gantaw yn lluydd: — 

A rhwystraw peblig 

Cad, ar Ilaw annevig. 


“ T was in the city of Bevenydd, 

Whither the reeds, and trees, hastened. 
The masters of song will celebrate . 

The wonders of the combatants. 

A re-exaltation'to the mixt race 

Did the sages accomplish. 

They invoked the dweller of heaven, 

Till he, the supreme Ruler, 

Should succour those who had satisfied him. 
The great Regulator gave for answer— 
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Throughout language, and its elements, 

Delineate the commanding trees, bo 
In the capacity of warriors, 

And restrain the confusion 

Of battle, in the hand of the inexpert.” 


Here, the Bard, unequivocally declares, the general 
nature of his great, and profound secret. The symbolical 
irces, or sprigs, were delineated, through language, and 
through its elements. He regards this device, as being sO 
important in its use, that it proved a re-exaltation to 
the mixed race; and so’ ingenious in its contrivance, 
that it could be ascribed, by him, to nothing less than a 
communication of the Supreme Being, in answer to the 
direct prayer of the sages. To this he subjoins : 


Pan swynwyd* godau, 
Yg gobeith + an goddau, 
Dygyttoroynt godet, » 

O bedryddant danau-= 
Cwyddynt amaerau, 


When the sprigs were marked, 

In the plane (or tablet) of devices, 
~The sprigs uttered their voice, 

From the frame of distinct sounds— 

Then ceased the doubtful conflict. 


* Swyn, perhaps from. Syw, Magus, a Sacred, mysterious, OT magical 
¢haracter ; a talisman, Swynaw, to delineate such characters; to preserve, OF 
restore, by their means, to charm. _The words have an apparent affinity ‘with 
EUjAe, SHAE, THAKWH. an ae * 


t Gomebaith, dim. of paith, a plane. 
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The Bard proceeds to describe the expedient .of arming 
these trees, or plants, to the number of twenty-four or 
five; to discriminate between their several dispositions, and 
the various talents they exerted ; to inform us, that some of 
them came forward yoluntarily, and joined the battle, when 
others were armed with difficulty, and after a long interval. 
in this part of the piece, the metaphors are sometimes 
broken, so as to admit a few rays of light, between the 
chinks. The Bard is, at one moment, gravely engaged in 
arming his trees; thenext, he touches upon the subjcct, as 
a magical device,—a system of symbols, an invention of 
Gwyddion, or the Sages; and he. occasionally hints, 
that this invention, or device, was of the highest anti< 
quity, 


A’m swynwys sywydd 
Sywyddon, cyn byd. 


« T was marked by the Sage 
Of Sages, in the primitive world.” 


We haye, afterwards, some account of the armies of these 
vegetable leaders. 


Pedwar ugein cant 

A gweint, ar eu chwant: 
Nid ynt hyn, nid ynt iau 
No mi, yn eu banau, 


 Four-score hundred 

Arranged themselves, at their pleasure : 
They are neither older nor younger 
Than myself, in their articulations.” 
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That these eight, thousand are to be understood, as 
a definite, for the indefinite number. of the words, in 
the language of the Sages, is rendered probable, by 
the remark, which the Bard makes, in the person 
of Science, concerning the equality of their age, and 
still more so, by what he adds, upon the device in 
general, | 


Ev egwrith, ev dadwrith, 
Ev ewrith ieithoedd. 


© It will form, it will decompose, 
It will form languages.” 


What I have selected, from this curious allegory, may 
suffice to shew, that symbolical sprigs, of Druidism, 
were actually delineated, in a certain form, and were de- 
finitely arranged, in a certain order, to represent _the first 
principles of language, or to constitute an alphabet. The 
fact will appear, still more clearly, from hints, which the 
same Taliesin gives elsewhere. Thus, in a poem, to the 
sons of Liyr:— 


Bam ynghad godden, gan leu a Gwyddion, 
Wy arithwys gwydd elvydd ag elestron*, 


« T was in the battle of devices, with the learned, and the 
Sages, 
Who delineated the elementary trees, and reeds.” 


\® WwW. Arch. V, hi i 675 
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The word llew; which is here used as a name, signifies, 
to read, or explain. 


Again, in a poem, entitled, Priv gyvarch Taliesin, or 
The first Greeting of Taliesin: 


Neu viaen gwydd. falsum, 
Py estung mor grum, 
Neu pet anatlon . 

Yssid yn eu bon— 

Neu leu a Gwyddion, 

A vuant gelvyddon, 

Neu a roddant. lyvron*, 


© Or the points of the counterfeited trees, 

What ts it they whisper so forcibly ; 

Or what various breathings 

Are in their trunks ? 

These are READ by the Sages 

Who were versed in science, 

Or who delivered books.” 

I need not multiply quotations, which-all make to the 
same point. The passages I have already adduced, may 
be deemed sufficient, I should hope, to explain the senti- 
ments of the oldest British Bards, now extant, upon this 
topic; namely, that our Druids possessed a kind of al- 
phabet, which, according to their tradition, and their 
doctrine, was formed upon the system of their sym- 
bolical sprigs, or hieroglyphics, cut, or delineated, in 
simple Sigures, and adapted, so as to represent the first 


* W. Arch. P. 33. 
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principles, or the elementary sounds, of their language. 
“And this tradition did not become obsolete, immediately 
after the age of those Bards: for we find the word gwydd, 


or trees, used, long after their time, as.a term appropriated 
~ for letters, and wr iting. 


/ 


Thus, Gwilym Dau, as late as the year 1460, 


Llawer arver a orvydd 
Llun ei gorph, wrth ddarllein Gaydd. 


«¢ Many an attitude undergoes 
The form of his body, in reading the trees.” 


Before I close this section, | would just observe, that 
the Bards, uniformly ascribe that system of symbols, 
(whether considered as hieroglyphics,—as magic lots, or 
means of divination,—or -as letters,) to the invention of 


the Sages, or Seers,—Gwyddion. 


The term Gwyd, is equivalent, Kae to that of Bardd, 
one that makes conspicuous, or manifest; priest,—philo- 
soph ex ,—teacher. : : 


The appropriation of this term, to denote a man of 
science, is of high antiquity, in the language of Britons ; 
their Derwydd, or Druid, as it appears to me, being one 
of its derivatives. 


The word is not confined, however, He the Sages of | 


Britain, for Latiesin says, in a poem, entitled, Hanes 
Taliesin:— — 
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Mi a vim yn y Liysdon, 
Cyn geni Gwyddiun. 


© T was in Lusitania, 


Before the birth of the Sages.” 


f 


i 
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Sect. VI. Of the Druidical Letters. 


V V E have hitherto traced only the general principle, 
upon which the symbols of Druidism were constructed, and 
the application of that principle, to the formation of ap 
alphabet. We have seen, however, nothing, as yet, of the 
number, the powers, or the characters, of their letters ; 
nor discriminated the individual kind of sprig, or symbol, 
by which either of the elementary sounds was represented. 


These particulars are as open to investigation, as 
those, which have been just explained ; but our intelligence 
respecting them, must be obtained from different sources. 


In the allegorical poem, quoted above, Taliesin has, in- 
deed, given us curious hints, upon this topic. At pre- 
sent, I shall defer enlarging upon them, as they are not 
clear enough to elucidate the whole plan. 


Druidical teachers, of the sixth century, guarded their 
secret with too much caution, to divulge their whole mys- 


teries in the ears of the uninitiated. But this great arcanum, 


as far as relates to that subject, has been laid open by their 
successors, and by'their neighbours. As the mysterious doc- 
trines of Druidism, were held, by degrees, in less idola- 


_ trous veneration, the disclosure of their secrets began,’ by 
the same degrees, to be regarded as less profane: and there 


was an order of men still, who could ah imparted much 


information respecting them. 
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The public have repeatedly been told; that thé Diwidical 
Bards \eft a regular chain of successors, in the Welsh 
- nountdins. These, are not, even still; entirely extinct. 
They even profess to have preserved the system of Bardism, 
or Druidism, entire, to this day. (Seé Owen’s Introd. to 


Ll. Hén. Ed: Wilhams’s hla Poents. Fry's Pantog: - 


P. 305, 306.) 


It will be recollected, that, by the term, Bards, the 
I Velsh do not understand mer ely poets ; but persons regularly 
instructed in the institutes, and mysteries, of the original and 
primitive Britons. 


¢ 


Respecting the complete preservation of this Rruidical 


system, by the Bards, at this day, I neither affirm, nor 
deny any thing. I think it, however, a céitain fact, that 
by them are preserved many relics, of high antiquity, and, 
most probably, of the Druidical ages.. Amongst other 


curious notices, they have received, and communicated, a 


series of letters; which they distinguish by the name of 
Coelbren y Beirdd, the billet of signs, of the Bards, ot 
the Bardic alphabet. (Fry's Pantog. P. 305.) 


The word Coelbren, literally implies, the stick of omen, 
the token stick. In its plural, it is Coelbreni, lots, or 
letters. | 


Under the word Coelbren, Mr. Owen, in his Welsh 
Dictionary, thus delineates of the above-mentioned alphabet, 
« This was the original alphabet of the Britons, which was 

cut across the surface of a square piece of wood, being their 
way of writing ; which is still preserved by a few of the 
descendants of the Bards.” And again, in his Introduction 
to Li. Hén, P. xl. “ Their (the Bards’) original alphabet 
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is still extant, which may be considered, as a very ereat 
curiosity. It contains thirty-six letters, sixteen of which; 
are radical, and the rest, mutations of these.” 


“ Tt is singular, that the bardic alphabet should contain, 
all the Etruscan letters, without the least deviation of form, 
except four or five of the latter, that are Roman.” 


It must be observed, that, for the purpose of convey- 
ing an idea, of some inflective sounds, in the Welsh 
language, these Bards made use of twenty-four mitta- 
tions, or secondary characters; so that the whole series 
amourits to forty. But still, the number of the radi- 
cal letters, is unvaried, and the same principle is pre- 
served throughout, in forming the secondary - gener or 
inflections. ’ 


In Brak Pantographia, P. $07, we have the followiig 
account of the manner of using these characters, accom- 
panied with a most curious, engraved, specimen. “ The ofi- 
ginal manner of writing, amongst the ancient Britons, was, 
by cutting the letters, with a knife, upon sticks, whicli 
were, most commonly, squared, and sometimes formed into 
_ three sides: consequently, a single stick, contained either 
‘four, or three lines. (See Ezek. xxxvii. 16.) The squares 

were used for general subjects, and for stanzas, of four lines’ 
in poetry: the trilateral ones were adapted to triades, and 

englyn milwyr, ex the triplet, and the warrior’s verse. Se= 
veral sticks, with writing upon them, were put together, 
forming a kind of frame, which was called Peithynen, or 

Pccedutor’ ’—Peithynen imports any tablet, or small body, 

with a flat surface, more especially a brick, which, ancient. 
authors inform us, was the material used, by the old Bady- 

fonians, for the record of their facts. 
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Mr. Owen says, further, in a waste leaf, prefixed ti the 
second part of his Dictionary: “ Each [of the Bardié 
detters| had anciently a simple, appropriate, character, and 
name, having so much resemblance, in form, to those of 
the same class, as the analogy of sound peitited out their 
2, of affinity.” 


— 4 
% * & 


The sinezed Plate contaliis a copy be thts alphabet, in 
its due order, with the power of each letter, and the names 
of the radicals, as I was favoured with them, by the ingeni- 
ous antiquary last mentioned. % 

Such are the omen sticks, tokens, lots, or letters, of the 
Bards. Let us only recollect the source, and the origin, of 
these characters, as before developed: that they were, in 
truth, only delineations of the symbolical sprigs, or’ Dru+ 
idical tokens, the tops of certain trees, and plants ;—l 
think, it will be acknowledged, that even their countenance 
carries. the lines of honesty, and marks si genuine 
descent. , 


Each of the radicals (except n perhaps) is the obvi 
ous representation of a cutting of some sprig, and each 
of the derivatives is regularly formed; from its appropriate 
radical, by the addition of abud, or shoot, or the junction 
of a piece of reed. 

And, in this coincidence of the characters with my cons. 
ception of the Bardic symbols, there certainly was no - 
collusion ; I had written up the two preceding sections, before 
I knew that such characters existed. When I communi- 
cated the substance of those two sections, to some friends, 
in 1798, | found that my ideas were new, to the best= 
informed Welshman. They had not miputely investigated 
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the extent, arid variots application of symbols, sisi 
by Taliesin, and by other ancient Bards, | 


“When I stigintnitied, that the Celta certainly possessed 
an alphabet, formed of \a seties of symbolical sprigs, 1 
was told, that an original British alphabet, still preserved, 
would invalidate my opinion. This alphabet, I was ex- 
tremely desirous to see: . My satisfaction was equal to 
my surprise, when Mr. Owen presented me with a com: 
plete copy of it, and when I contemplated the magical 
sprigs of the Druids, which I had rather wished, than en- 
couraged the hope, to discover: 

From what I havé just observed, it must be evident, that 
the name of the particular tree, from which each of these 
characters was formed, is not likely to be obtained, from 
the mere tradition of.the modern Welsh: Bards; 


Those names, by which the radical consonants are dis« 
tinguished, in this alphabet, are only the simple ex- 
pressions of those: marked, and specific ideas, which their 
‘emblematical parents, the sprigs, were supposed, severally; 
to typify. But all these diminutive names are neither more 
nor less, than radical words in the Celtic language, convey- 
ing distinct and clear meanings. They are those nuclei, 
round which the Celtic prefixes, prepositions, or termi- 
nations, entwine themselves, in the formation of the 
longest compounds. And this proves, ‘more fully,. than by 
chains of abstract argument, the obvious practicability of 
devising such an alphabet, for a language, that arose out of 
such very simple elements, and principles. 


It has already been remarked, that there were two obvi- 
, 8 
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ous methods. of connecting Druidical symbols. with lan- 


guage, or of reducing the information, which they - con- 
veyed, into words, and sentences. 


The first was, by repéating the names of the symbols 
themselves, in due:order ;—and_ the second, by ‘expressing 
only those characteristical ideas, under which they were 
severally viewed. Consequently, there must have been two 
sets of names of , Druidical lots,.or letters, equally ob- 
vious: the names of the trees, or sprigs, and the aac ed 
of the intended ideas. 

Of the latter, we have a complete list, in the Bardic 

alphabet. To obtain a knowledge of the former, we must 
have recourse to a distinct branch of the old Celte@; whose 
_ language, and learning, have pursued a course, totally, 
independent of the Celia in South Britain, fora period, 
beyond the reach of history, and, certainly, as far back, 
as from the ages of Druidism. 


The antiquaries of Ireland, claim an alphabet of their 
own, which, in all its essential points, agrees to that of 
the Bards, in Britain. 


1. It was Druidical. 


2. It was a magical alphabet, and used by those Druids, 
in their divinations, and their decisions si lot. 


Set caletdd of the.same, radical, hideon letters, which 
formed the basis of the Druidical alphabet in Britain. 


4, Each of these letters received its name, from some éree, 
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or plant, of a certain species, regarded as being in some 
_ View, or other, descriptive of its es i _and these names 
are still retained. 


So far, the doctrine of British Druids is exactly re- 
cognised, in the Western Island. The same, identical, 
system, is completely ascertained, and preserved. 


Yet, there are material circumstances, which point out a 
very ancient, and remote period, for the separation of these 
alphabets from each other. . The two series of characters 
retain little, or no vestige of similarity: and the Irish, 
besides their cyphers, or secret ‘alphabets, have three sets 
of characters, the most modern of which are, nearly the 
same as those on the grave-stone of Cadvan, prince of 
North Wales, who died about the year 616. Their order is 
also totally different. The Irish alphabet, begins with 
B, L, N, the radical consonants of Belin, the Apollo of 
the Celta. i 


Roderick O'Flaherty, a learned Irish antiquary, of the 
seventeenth century, has collected, from some of the oldest 
monuments of literature in his country, the ancient names 
_ of the Irish letters, together with an exact register of the 
several trees, and plants, from which they were deno- 
minated. | 


These curious particulars, he has recorded in his Ogygia, 
- sive rerum Hibernicarum Chronologia: and from this 
author, Ed. Liwyd transcribes them, in their proper places, 
in his Dictionary of the Irish PREsaee, 


Mr. Ledwich, in his Antiquities of Ireland (4to. a 
S 2 
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1790,) describes three sets of characters, and as i 4 . 
three distinct alphabets. | 


_ The first, and most ancient, is said to be named Bobeloth, 
from certain masters, who assisted in forming the Japhetian 
language ; but Mr. Ledwich thinks, it is obviously deno- 
minated from Bobel, Loth, its two first letters, P. 98. . 


I rather conjecture, it has its title from Bobo, or Bobe, 
mysterious, and lot,—a lot—a cutting. 


The second, an imper fect series, is called, Marcomannie 
Runes, and described as having agreed with the Runic, 
both in the shape, and the name. P.97. 


The third, which is said to be, (no doubt,) the remains of 
an old magical alphabet, is called, Bethiuisnion na ogma, 
or the alphabet of magical or mysterious letters, the first 
three of which are, Beth, Luis, Nion, whence it is named. 


P. 99. 


The following is the alphabet of Irish radicals, in their 
order, together with its names, and symbols, in O'Flaherty. 


CONSONANTS, 
Powers. Names. Symbols. 
B Beith The Birch 
L Luis The Quicken-tree 
N Nion The Ash 
F Fearn The Alder 
S. | Sail The Willow 
H ——*Uath The Hawthorn 
D Duir The Qak 
T ‘Tinne | 


Powers, 


BW AZO 


Miao 
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Names. am 
Coll The Hazel 
Muin The Vine 
Gort The Ivy 
- Pethboc 
Ruis _ The Elder-tree 
VOWELS. 
Ailm The Fir 
~ Onn Furze 
Ur Heath 
Eadha The Asp 
Idho | The Yew-tree © 


} Let us connect these with Bardic radicals, and they 
will stand as follows, when reduced into the order of. the 


Roman letters. 


Powers. 


British Names. 


wmYyOoZZerOdwmsow> 


Irish Names, and Symbolical Trees. 


A Ailm ~ The Fir 
Bi Berth  — The Birch 
Ci Coll The Hazel 
Di Duir The Oak 
E Eadha The Asp 
Fi Fearn The Alder 
Gi Gort The Ivy. 
} eas Idho The Yew 
Li Luis The Quicken-tree 
Mi. Muin The Vine 
Ni Nion The Ash 
O Onn The Furze 
x. Pethboc ) 
Ri  Ruis The Elder 


<{ 
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Powers. British Names. Trish. Names, and Symbolical Trees. 
S Si. Sail = ‘The Willow 
sa CER ihe Tinne 
(0 UD) Ur The Heath 


Now, I think it will no longer be disputed, that we per- 
ceive this most curious, and striking system, in all its parts, 
proceeding, in due order, from its first, and rude, prin- 
ciples of symbolical rods, or sprigs, to the complete for- 
mation of an- alphabet, which nearly corresponds, ,in the 
number, and power, of its letters, to the oldest European 
alphabets. We thus discover, that the Celte of the 
British Islands, were not only acquainted with letters, 
but also derived the art of writing, from its remotest 
fountains, in a channel more clear and systematical, 
than could even be conceived by their polished neigh- 
bours. 


In order to give my readers a more compendious view of 
their doctrine, upon this topic, I shall briefly recapitulate 
the substance of the evidence, adduced in the sections pre- 
ceding, and of my reasoning upon it. 


1. Certain obvious, and characteristical, properties, and 
appearances, in particular kinds of trees, and plants, were 
contemplated, by a simple, and primitive race. As these 
appearances presented themselves under distinct, though 
general ideas, they naturally suggested the hint of repre- 
senting, and communicating, such ideas, by means of the 
leaves, or sprigs, of the respective plants. Hence originated 
the custom of using emblematical rods, or sprigs. In 
the further progress of this custom, a definite number of 
plants, of the most common. growth, was gradually select- 
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ed, and agreed upon, for the purpose of transmitting general. 
information, with system, and precision. 


2. The dene of things, and of their several rlstpae 
being expressed, in the language of that people, by the 
_ simplest of all the terms that, could be uttered, and the 
ideas of things, and of the terms, by which they are usually 
- expressed, naturally connecting themselves in the mind, 
the symbols of things, obviously became the symbols 
of their names, or of the terms, by which the respective 
ideas were described. And of ‘the peculiar simplicity 
of the Janguage, it would be a consequence, to find, that 
such, and the same symbols, would, of course, represent the 
simplest of their syllables, or elementary sounds. When 
several of these minute radicals were joined, so to form a 

sentence, or a compound word, which originally were the 
same thing, a constant practice of connecting the sym- 
bols of the several parts, and of arranging them, in their 
due order, must have obviously suggested itself. 


3. When sprigs of the several trees could not be readily. 
obtained, for the conveyance of information, the most 
obvious expedient was, to delineate, upon smooth surfaces, 
and characteristical representations of the kinds required, 
which could not be mistaken for those of another 
species. _ 


4, The peculiar convenience of this expedient, soon ap- 
peared, and suggested a further hint, for making such re- 
presentations more commodious, and better adapted, amongst 
other of its uses, to dispatch, by fixing upon certain com~ 
pendious drafts, so as by one of them to represent sprigs 
of the oak, by another, sprigs of the birch, &c. These 
drafts had still a general resemblance of sprigs ; and, though. 
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they no longer presented the obvious character of the 
several species, yet their value was readily appreciated, 
throughout the society which had established them, and 
they became as current as the original sprigs themselves. 
If Druids aftér this art was known, continued the use of 
the natural] symbols, it must have been for the purpose ‘of 
secrecy, or a display of mystery, or from a superstitious 
veneration for the customs of antiquity. 


5. For perpetuating this important art, and in order 
to facilitate its communication, it was found necessary to 
arrange the characters in a certain order, and preserve their 
‘several names. The order might have been the mere sport of 
local fancy. The names were, either simple expressions of the 
ideas, conveyed by the several characters, as in the Bardic 
alphabet of Britain; or else, the names of the natural 
symbols, which the characters represented, as in the Beth- 
luisnion, or alphabet of the ancient Irish, 


It appears, from quotations, in former sections, that 
our Druids did retain the original, and primitive use of 
sprigs, for certain purposes, though versed in the nature 
of letters. These purposes, as I have already hinted, 
were, probably, communications amongst themselves, and 
pertaining to their interior doctrines, or discipline, which 
they deemed it unlawful to write ;—or connected with 
divination by lots. This last use of the sprigs, is inti- 
mated still in the terms, by which the Celtic dialects dis- 
tinguish their letters. 


Thus, in Irish, Feadha, trees, also letters, whence 
Feadham, I relate, or rehearse : Cranchar, a lot, properly, 
a tender tree, or "shoot, from’ cram, a vgs and ear, 


tender. 
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Welsh—Gwydd, trees, also letters. Coelbreni, letters, 
dots,—literally, omen, or token sticks, = 


Cornish—Pren, a tree, a stick, a lot ;—. 


« Because, by aa the Dr uids divined.” 
Borlase, 


“Whilst these Druids regarded the several sticks, or sprigs, 

as cqmplete symbols, in themselves, it would have been 
| superfluous, to inscribe them with» characters, which, at 
most, could se have been of synonymous import. 


It is probable, however, that sometimes the old Celte 
dispensed with such an original primitive use of their lots, 
and inscribed the symbolical characters, upon cuttings of 
any one tree, as we find this habit prevalent in some of 
the Germans, their neighbours, who also had their Barditus, 
Barddas, or Bardic institutions. ‘Their manner of divining 
by lots, is thus described by Tacitus, De moribus Germ, 
and translated by Dr. Borlase : 


« They cut a rod, or twig, taken from a fruitbearing 
tree, into little short sticks, or tallies; and, having distin- 
guished them one from the other, by certain marks, lay 
them, without any order, as they chance to fall, on a white 
garment, Then comes the priest of the state, if the con- 
sultation be at the request of the public, but if it be a matter 
of private curiosity, the master of the family may serve well 
enough, and, having prayed to the gods, looking up to 
heaven, he takes up each billet, or stick, three times, and 
draws his interpretation from the marks before impressed on 
them. If these marks intimate a prohibition to proceed, 
there is no further inquiry made that day concerning that 
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particular affair ; but, if they have full authority to go on, 
they then proceed to the auspicia, or divining from birds.” 
Antiq. of Cornwall, P.139. 


I would just observe, in this place, that, in the course of 
my essay, no labour of mine has aimed at the support of 
any one preconceived hypothesis. My opinion is not what I 
brought with me, to the research, but what has been the result 
of inquiries. It was gradually formed, and was impressed, 
by the force of evidence. I aim at no conceit of invention. 
My utmost pretension.is, to re-discover what has been long 
concealed, by collecting facts, which, for many centuries, 
have been preserved in an insulated state. In every period and 
stage of the disquisition, I have adduced what appears to 
me competent evidence. My witnesses too, (so far from 
having been capable of collusion,) were not conscious of 
each other’s existence ; yet, their testimony. so well con- 
nects, appearsso consistent with itself, in its various parts, and 
in the general sum, that I cannot hesitate in concluding— 
at is the evidence of truth. 
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oe to: 


Seer. VIL. Of the Antiquity of the Druidical Alphabet. 


Mosr it, then, be admitted, as an historical truth, that, 
at some remote, and obscure, period of the Celtic annals, 
the Druids devised such a system of symbolical sprigs, as 
has been now described, improved it, and refined. upon 
it, so as to complete the invention of an original al- 
phabet?—That they effected all this, by the means of 
some favourable properties in their own language, and by 
the repeated exertions of their own genius, independent ‘of 
extraneous aid, or primitive tradition ?—This will, by no 
means, follow as a consequence. Peitieciainy 


From all the information we have acquired, respecting the 
Druids, it appears to have been their main business, to cherish, 
and preserve, more than to improve. They are every where 
represented, as extremely tenacious of long-established cus- 
toms; but never as inventors of new arts. We _ hear 
much of their traditions, but nothing of their disco- 
veries. Whilst they regarded, with superstitious respect, their 
venerable traditions of antiquity, so jealous were they of in- 
novations, that they had scarce the courage to extend the 
limits of science, or of moral philosophy ; much less did they 
evince an ambition to keep any pace, in refinement, with 
polished neighbours. The subjects of their discussion were 
few, but elevated; their manner of treating them, solemn, 
and mysterious. The whole institution carried strong 
features of primitive ages. From these considerations, I 
am. disposed, religiously, to adopt their own tradition, that 


/ 
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the ground work of Druidism had been, at least, coeval to 
the Celfic nation. If this be admitted, it will not seem im- 
probable, that the general principles of their symbolical 
alphabet, together with all the radicals of the language, 
upon which it was founded, were not the invention of the 
Druids, asa national order of men, but were preserved 
by them, from that period, when the families of the earth 
were divided. 


That the Druids did in fact preserve the memory of re- 
markable things, from this remote age, I have already 
shewn, and as the Druids,—indeed the Celta, in general, 
are represented, not as an inyentive people, but as extremely 
tenacious of old customs, it may be well presumed g that 
this curious system, which unites their hieroglyphics, and 
their letters, had been formed, as to its general principles, 
before their migration out of Asia,—and that the Druids 
either preserved it, as they found it, or else acted upon, an 
established principle, in accommodating the symbols to 
their own CICUITRE ACER, and their own situation. 


_ And this will appear to be confirmed, not in theory alone, 
‘but, in fact, if attention is given, to the Druidical account 
ofthe invention, and so as to compare the system, in its pro- 
gressive stages, with, those analogies, which may be traced, 
in very ancient periods, and in countries, where the 
influence of the Gaulish, and British, Druids, as a local 
order, could not have operated. The former of those topics 
I shall touch upon, in this present section. 


In Taliesin’ s account of the invention of the system, there 
are mythological allusions, that would require considerable 
depth of learning, and more habits of leisure than mine to 
elucidate, shall only endeavour to represent a few par= 
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ticulars, which may ‘serve to point out opinion, and Te- 
commend the er to te notice of the antiquary. © 


As the Druidical Bard ascribes the perfection of the art, 
to the Gwyddion, or Sywyddion, Sages, or Magicians, in 
general; so, in particular, he tells us, that Math, kind, or 
nature, first created it, out of nine principles, or. elements, 
one of which was, Frwyth Duw Dechrau, the fruit of the 
primeval God. The same Math, is allowed to have had 
much to do, in ee the plan.— 


‘fen ‘auryniyaet Math, 
Cyn bfim diaered. 


_ « Math had mysteriously marked me, 
- Before I became immortal.” 


This Math, I take, to have been the universal genius of 
nature, which discriminated all things, according to their 
various kinds, or species,—the same, perhaps, as the Meth, 
of the Egyptians, and the Mans, of the Orphic Bards, which 
was, of all kinds, and the author of all things. = * 


Apgny prev #006 Servs eQus worvwvve Mats. 
Orph. Hymn. 31. 


And again—Kas Myris mpuros yeverug. 
| Orph, Frag. 6 


The Bard proceeds— 


A’m swynwys 1 wyddion 
Mawr, nwr o Brython—+ 
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« J was my steriously ‘traced by, ier ste Sages, | 
In the tower of the mixed. race.’ 


O bump pumhwnt celvyddon,..). 
‘Athrawon, ail Math, | 

Pan yr ymddygaid, 

A’m swynwys i-wledig, «. 

Panyu led losgedig. 


“* Out of the aula of arts, 

Of the teachers, children of Math, or nature, 
When the removal took place, 

I was marked by the chief, 

Whilst he was half parched with fire.” 

The last quotations appear to imply, that the art had been 
practised at Babel, and that it was preserved, at the dis- 
persion; but its original invention, according to British 
tradition, was still more remote: for the Bard immedi- 
ately adds.— : 


A’m swynwys i Sywydd 
Sywedydd, cyn byd, 

~ Pan vei gennyv vi vot, 
Pan vei vaint byd, hardd, 
Bardd budd an gnawd, 
A’r wawd y tuedday 
A draetho tavawd: 


*« T was marked by the Sage 
Of Sages, in the primitive world, 
At which time I had a being ; 
_ When the inhabitants of the world were in dignity: 
It was my custom to befriend the Bard, 
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And I dispose the song of praise’ 
Which the tongue utters.” reth dee 


We are then told— 


Neu bim yn ysgor, 

Gan Ddylan ail Mor, © 
Ynghylchedd, ymhervedd, 
Rhwng deulin teyrnedd, 
Yn deu wayw anchwant,' 
O név pan doethant, 

Yn annwvn Jliveiriant. 


*¢ Truly I was in the bark, 

With Dylan, the son of the sea, ’ 

Embraced in the centre, 

Between the royal knees, 

When the floods came, 

Like the rushing of the hostile spear, \ 
From heaven, to the great deep.” 


In another’ passage of the same poem, the Bard calls 
this system— — 


Mwyav tair argyvryd, 
A chweris ym myd; 
Ac un a dderyw, 

O* ystyr Dilyw. 


« The greatest of the three mental exertions, — 
That disported in the world; 


careers ne heen LC I 


* Pl. of Ystor. 
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And the one which was 
Amongst the stores of the Deluge.” 


Hence, it is sufficiently clear, that those Bards, who 
professed themselves Druids, did not claim, for their or- 
der, the invention of the system, ‘or its application to the 
construction of an alphabet, They acknowledge that it 
was anciently known, in other countries, and that it had 
been handed down, from the ages beyond the flood, as a 
treasure of the greatest. importance: to mankind. 


Letus, then, inquire briefly, what analogies, with sucly. 
may be traced in ancient history.’ 


> 


Suet. VILL. Of general Analogies between the, System of 
Druidical Symbols, considered as a Method of sini yd 
and the similar Practice oF other Nations. 


cd 


\ \ E learn, from sacred, and profane history, that, 
as it was a very general practice of the, ancients, to re- 
present, and. convey their ideas, by means. of symbolsy 
taken from stores of nature; so there.was no custom; 
either more anciently, or more generally established, than 
to employ trees, plants, and their various. parts, for this 
purpose. And for that custom, some very natural reasons 
may be adduced, in addition to. those which arise from its 
peculiar convenience. 


'. In the infancy of the human. race, trees,.in the gar- 
den of Eden, were divinely pointed out, as emblematical 
of the most aweful Serianttls and happiness, or, death and. 


misery. 


The abuse which Adam committed, of these consecrated 
symbols, and its dreadful consequence, to his early descen- 
dants, must have made a forcible impression upon their 


minds: and must. have suggested. the hint, of recourse to 
the use of frees, not only in the. figurative descriptions of 


speech, but in the representation) of things, and their se+ 
veral relations, by visible signs. 


And the same idea, that would be. impressed. upon, 
such as were present, by the act of pointing at a tree, 
T 
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night be conveyed, with précision, to a distance, by a cha- 
racteristical part of the same, or a similar tree, 


_ Agreeably to this notion, the token of reconciliation, which 
_ Noah received in the ark, was, an olive leaf, and which the 
venerable patriarch seems to have regarded, as a symbol of 
sacred import, conveying an-idea of more than simply the 
fact, that trees ingeneral had begun to shoot afresh. 


It might be expected, that we should, only discover 
slight vestiges of symbols, like these in the history of 
the Israelites, as this people were, in great measure, with- 
held from the use of such implements, in order to guard 
against their falling into that idolatrous abuse of them, 
which prevailed amongst their neighbours: yet there are 
several figurative expressions, and plain allusions, in the 
Old Testament, which intimate their general acquaintance, 
with something of this kind. 


The father of that nation says, “ Joseph is a fruitful 
bough, a fruitful bough, by a well, whose branches run over | 
the wall.” Gen. xlix. 22. The Patriarch’s idea would have 
been as clear, had he placed the bough, in the situation he 
describes, or had represented these images in a picture, 
and said,— This is Joseph.” And his manner of expres- 
sion plainly alludes to such a custom. | 


The Lord said unto Jeremiah,—* What hast thou, seen?” 
« T see a rod of an almond tree.” “ Thou hast seen well; 
for I will hasten my word to perform it.” *Jer. i. 11, 12. 


Here the rod of an almond tree must be regarded, as an 
acknowledged, and well known symbol, of hastening, or 
speed; for the accomplishment of the divine purpose, with 
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speed, is to correspond with such an intimation given by the 
symbol. See also the apologue of Jotham, Judges ixs 
where the olive tree, the jig tree, the vine, and bramble, 
are described, as the symbols of things; . observe also the 

apologue of Jehoash. II. Kin gsxiv. 9. | 


From these, and similar Passages, it may be iniferred, 
that certain trees, and rods, or staves, or branches, taken 
from them, were considered as means of information, 
or as the symbols of distinct ideas : and therefore, they were 
constituted the general badges of certain offices, especially 
such as implied a sacredness of character. Hence the | 
sceptres of kings, the rods of priests, ambassadors, and 
magistrates,—the rod of Moses, of Aaron, of the Egyp- 
tian magicians, &e, 


These rods were considered, not only as the emblems of 
power, and of authority, but as the immediate means of 
executing them. 


The rod of Moses, is called the rod of Ged, and the. 4 
mighty tells him :—‘ Thou shalt take this rod in thine hand, 
and therewith thou shalt do signs.” Accordingly, we find 
Aaron lifting up his rod over the river, and it became 
blood; Moses, lifting up his rod over the sea,*and it 
was divided ;—-Elisha, giving his staff to Gehazt, to lay 
on the face of a dead child, that he might revive. 


So generally was the emblematical use of a rod, of 
staff, admitted, that the words themselves became synony-= 
mous to power, commission, a message, a sentence, and 
the like. And removing, or breaking the rod, or staff, 
implied, that authority was abrogated, and power destroyed. 

TS : 
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‘Thus, in Psalm ex. * The Lord shall send the rod of thy 
power out of Sion ;—be thou ruler even in the midst among 
thine enemies.” Here the rod clearly implies a commission ; 
as, in Micah vi. 9, it imports a decree. * Hear ye the 
rod, and who hath appointed it.” Again :—‘ The Lord 
shall take away the staff—the mighty man, the man of 
war, the judge, the prophet, the prudent, the ‘ancient,” 
&c... Isaiah in.) 1, 2. 


- © The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, and the 
sceptre. of the rulers.” 


“ Moab is spoiled; and all ye that are about him, be- 
moan him, and all ye that know his name, say, How is 
the strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod !”* 


These forms of expression must have alluded, neces- 
sarily, to some established customs,—they must be referred 
indispensibly to some primitive system, which regarded rods, 
branches, and staves, as the symbols of certain ideas, and 
as the vehicles of messages, commissions, or the like. 


So far the customs of the old Aszatics corresponded in. 


their prevalence to those of Druids, in Europe. 


To thisextent, the device was innocent, but the heathens 
of Asia, as well.as those of Europe, seem to have abused 


it, for the purpose of divination, as we may collect from 


the following passages. 


<« My people ask counsel at their stocks, and their STATE 


‘ * The wands, carried by Officers of State at our Court, and at this very time, 
-adopted, originally, upon the same principle. 


ony 
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DECLARETH unto them.”—“ They sacrifice upon the tops 
of the mountains, and burn incense upon the hills, under 
oaks, and poplars, and elms, because the shadow thereof 
is good.” . Hos, iy. 12, 13. 


Again,—Isaiah xix. 11 to 15. The prophet speaks of 
the wise men of Egypt being deceived in their divinations, 
and. declares,—® Neither shall there be any work for 
Egypt, which the head, or tail, branch, or rush, may 
do.” Here is a manifest allusion, not merely to the ims 
plements of writing, or of the geometrician; but, evi- 
dently, to a superstitious practice, in which rush, and branch 


were employed. 


Ezekiel terminates his climax of abominations by these 
words :— Lo! they put the branch. to their nose |” 
Ch. viii, 17, | | 


. .Upon the whole, then, some general, but evident ana= 
logies to the symbolical system thus intimated, may be 
found in the sacred records, and carried back to very. an- 


cient periods, 


There was another ancient custom amongst the Aszatics; 
which approaches to an identity with our Druzdical, and 
German method of divining by dots, as described by Tacitus; 
and quoted above. This practice was called, by the’ Greeks, 
Rhabdomantia, or Belomantia, divination by rods, or by 
arrows, either the one or the other being used for this pur- 
pose, as it might be most convenient. But, in this appli- 
cation, the rods, or the arrows, were marked, or inscribed, 
like the German lots: they were no longer viewed, in 

themselves, as symbols of the distinct ideas, : 
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« The King of Babylon stood—to use divination; he 
made his arrows bright; he consulted with images; he 
looked in the liver.” Ezek, xxi, 21. On this passage, 
Jerom observes, that there was a method of divination, by 
marking, or inscribing arrows, with every one’s name, and 
mixing them in the quiver, to see whose arrow would come 
out first, or what city should be first attacked. To this 
fallacious decision, the prophet alludes, in the 13th verse 
_of the same chapter:—‘“ Because it is a trial: and what if 
the sword contemn even the rod?” 


This inscription of rods appears to have been a refinement 
upon the earliest, or primitive custom, and. seems to have 


been introduced, when the symbolical species could not be ~~ 


readily obtdined. But the custom was not modern; it was 
known to the Israelites in the days of Moses, and, perhaps, 
long before, «6 Speak unto the children of Israel, and take 
of every one of them a rod, according to the house of their 
fathers, of all the princes, according to the house of their 
fathers, twelve rods: write thou every man’s name upon 
his rod,” These were laid up for the decision of an im- 
portant question, They were not, in this instance, drawn 
as lots,—for the Lord himself decided by a miracle, But 
the general practice appears to have been adopted fa- 
miliarly, in cases of decision, or in the assignment of por- 
tions by Jot. Hence rod, lot, portion, or inheritance, are 
used for’ synonymous terms, 


“* The Lord’s portion is his people; Jacoé is the lot of his 
inheritance.” Deut, xxxil. 9, ; 


/ Remember thy congregation, which thou hast pur-+ 
chased of old; the rod of thine inheritance which thou, 
hast redeemed,” Psalm Ixxiv. @. 


995 
« Israelis the rod of his < ocsa ea Jer. Ve 19. 


«« The rod of the wicked shall not rest upon the lot of the 
righteous.” Psalm cxxy. 3. 


In allusion to this use of inscribed rods, whatever was 
assigned by#ot, or devised by compact, was represented as 
passing under the rod. “ And concerning the tithe of the 
herd, or of the flock, even whatsoever passeth under the 
rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord.” Lev. xxvii.S?2. 
«« And I will cause you to pass under the rod; and I will 
bring you into the bond of the covenant.” Ezek. xx. 57. 


The same prophet (chap. xxxvii. 16 to 20) particularly 
describes the use of such rods, or billets, in forming cove- 
nants: he undoubtedly delineates the popular, and the esta- 
blished mode of using them; for the intention is, by fa- 
miliar, and by intelligible signs, to represent, for instruc- 
tion, to the Jewish people, the ceremony of making a 
solemn covenant. Take thou one stick, and write upon 
it, for Judah, and for the children of Israel, his companions. 
Then take another stick, and write upon it, for Joseph, the 
stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel, his com- 
panions; and join them, one to another, into one stick, and 
they shall become one, in thine hand. Say unto them, Thus 
saith the Lord: Behold, I will take the stick of Ephraim, 
 &e. and will put him with the stick of Judah, and make 
them one stick, and they shall be one in mine hand: and 
the sticks whereon thou writest, shall be ONE IN THINE 
HAND, BEFORE THEIR EYES.” 


This usage was nearly the same as that of British Bards, 
in the construction of their Peithynen, already described, 
except that, upon solemn, and religious occasions, the lat- 
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ter used the rods, uninscribed, regarding them, in their 
specific characters, as the symbols of ideas. 


When rods, or billets, were used, dmongst the Jews, 


in the assignment of inheritance, in confirmation of pur- 
chase, or in other compacts, they were, perhaps, attested, 
and laid up for memorials, that, in case of dispute, there 
might be an appeal to the voucher: This appears to be 
implied, in the expression of the Psalmist—‘ Thou shalt 
maintain my lot.” | 

’ Breaking the rod, or ‘staff, seems, also, to have been 
the general mode of dissolving compacts. See Zech.: xi. 
7, 10, 11. “And I took my staff, even beauty, and cut it 
asunder, that I might break my covenant, which I made 
with all the people’*. 


Perhaps I may have dwelt rather tediously upon this part 
of my subject. The design was, to shew, from the sacred 
records, that vestiges of a system, resembling that which 
Druids possessed, are traced amongst other nations, with 
whom that Celtic order had no apparent connection ; 
and, consequently, that our Druids were not the original 
contrivers, but merely the religious preservers of the 
system. 

If traditions, and customs, of Pagan Europe are ex- 
amined, something of the same kind will be discovered, 
as traces of a system, which contemplated particular 
species of trees, and plants, as being symbols of distinct 


'* When the Lord High Steward, upon trials in the House of Peers, dissolves 
hjs commission, he notifies the event, by the act of taking the wand into his 


hand, and breaking it. a 
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Gdeas. This, was indeed so ancient, that Greeks, who had 
mot preserved any unbroken chain of primitive traditions, 
efer us) back for its origin, from one stage to another, 
till we get beyond’ the verge of their history, and 
their fables, or even the original structure of their lan- 
guage. - ware , 


ft 


The following particulars are so generally known, that it 
will be sufficient, barely to mention them. 

4. Not only, in general, trees were esteemed sacred ; but 
a particular species of éree, was consecrated separately to 
each individual god, or, more properly, in other words, 
it was regarded as a symbol of the deity, considered in one 
of his distinct operations, or characters. For the polytheism 
of the ancients appears, in great measure, to have arisen 
from the use of descriptive, and relative terms, as well as 
from the application of types and symbols, to the object 
of pointing out the relations between God and man, 
in the works of nature. Amidst. all the confusion, intro- 
duced by this practice, the unity of the divine Being was 

a favourite principle, not forgotten, or overlooked. Thus, 
an old poet has declared : : 


TlAerov, TlegseQovn, Anuntne, Kuweis, Eowrts, 

Terraves, Nugevs, FrSus, Dei Kuavoyarrns, 

“Beyns ¥, HOassros ve xAvros, Tay, Zeve re xa "Hen, 
Acreuss, no ‘exmegyos AmoAAwy ETD: @EOL ELTIN. = 


© Pluto, Proserpine, Ceres, Venus; Cupid, 
Triton, Nereus, Tethys, and Neptune ; 
Hermes, Vulcan, Pan, Jupiter, Juno, 
Diana, and Apollo, is ONE GoD.” 


ao 


The same doctrine is taught in the hymns, ascribed by 
historians to Orpheus.: The several forms, and the titles, 
under which this one God was worshipped,—acknowledged, 
and properly implied, his relative characters ; and of these 
characters, the several trees, or plants, consecrated, in 
those ages, to him, were considered as the symbols. 

\ 

2. Branches of trees, and of plants, were formed into 
garlands, and crowns, to be worn upon solemn oceasions ; 
they were not indiscriminately used, but every particular 
species was appropriated, by a definite usage, to its peculiar 
occasion. — . 


3. Rods, or staves, or branches of trees, were carried in 
the hand, or borne before persons, in certain offices, or 
characters, and these were not borrowed from any one tree 
indiscriminately. It was thought of importance, to select 
branches of a certain species, for each appropriate claim. 


All these things must have had reference to a system, 
which recognised a correspondence, between the cha- 
racters of the several plants, and the several purposes 
to which they were adapted, or the ideas they were to 
convey. | 

But either Greeks, and Romans, had lost the original 
principles of the system in the mazes of antiquity,—or 
the selection was made by an order of men, who con= 
cealed the general system upon which they acted, and pro- 
hibited the disclosure of their miyetaplets by solemn oaths, 
and curses. 


The poets, and the historians, were either uninitiated, 
er abhorred sacrilege; we have, therefore, no satisfactory 
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‘accounts from them. All the information we have ob- 
tained, amounts to little more than vague conjecture, or 
mythological fiction. Wesee the symbolical system of the 
ancients only in its exterior application ; we see a certain 
‘species of crowns, and rods, used upon particular occasions 5 
we see particular Gods venerated under the symbols of their 
appropriate plants, or trees ; and the learned content them- 
selves by remarking, in general, as follows:—Primis mor- 
talibus maximus erat honos arboribus: nam et pro Deorum 
imaginibus, amo magis, pro ipsis Diis, colebantur. Hine 
forsan est, quod, now modo, singulis Dus, singule essent 
arbores, verum etiam, singulis arboribus, sue Nymphe, quas 
Apuadus et “Apadovadug superstitiosa antiquitas appellavit.” 
Bax. Gloss, Antiq. Rom. v. Arbor. But, as the super- 
stition of these ancients, respecting trees, bore a marked 
and striking analogy to the system of Druidical symbols, 
we may conclude that it was of the same nature; and sprung 
originally from the same fountain. , 


This analogy may be observed in the terms of Greek and 
Roman languages: but, as these terms are more ancient 
than grammars. of those languages, which are extant, 
a latitude must be allowed in the derivation of them. 
Thus Aguas may be derived from Yes arbor, and from 
aw, spiro, sono, loquor: for even the terminations of 
nouns were originally expressive terms. Dryades, and 
Hamadryades, then, may, in the sacred colleges, have 
‘indicated nothing more than the voices and consonancies 
of trees, or specific ideas, which those trees were severally 
to represent, in the symbolical system. This notion of 
them is corroborated, and strongly, supported by a passage, 
quoted above. “The points of the counterfeited trees: 
what is it they whisper so wld or, what breathings 
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are in their trunks? ‘These are read by the sages, who 
‘were versed in science, and who delivered books.” 


And this hypothesis, perhaps, will help us to assign the 
reason, for the following derivations of Kaas, a sod, shoot, . 
‘or tender branch, which forcibly point ‘out the uses to 
which those branches were applied. Kaadew, 1 speak. From 
the materials of which a hedge is composed, it is called, 
Kandos, hence xrndw, a good omen, xrndontoua, IL prophecy, 
divine, or take an, omen. Let us recollect, that. sprigs 
of the Druids were called Coelbrent, omen sticks,— 
were equally used, for the purpose of divination by: lot, 
and of representing sounds, or woerds,—and were. said, 
therefore, to speak. As the Hebrew language, and each 
of the Celtic dialects, use the same term for a dot, and for 
a'rod, or siick, it may be conjectured, that xaos or xAndog 
a rod, and xaxeos a lot, were originally but one term, in 
Greek, perhaps, «Andeos,—for Cledr, in Welsh, has the sense. 
of rods for watling. 


Again: from «red, the Meenades,. or priestesses of | 
Bacchus, were denominated. Kaazduvc. They were esteemed 
prophetesses, and probably used the symbolical sprigs, or 
lots, as means of divination, like their neighbours, the 

Germans, and the Celta, | 3 


The Greeks, who were not in the secret of these Thracian 
ladies, mistaking their. general name, for a derivative, 
sprung from the word pawoue, represented them as mad, or 
furious, whereas, they were properly Mnvads, declarers, or 
indicators. ty 


The name comes from the general European term, Mén, 


which, in present Irish, is mein; in’? Welsh, myn, mens,— 


will, pleasure, mind, iandeaticagutninse by: aig! of eminence, 
the celestial mind. 


The same word seems to be the root of (Greek) nus, 
indico, significo, mentem ostendo: avn Luna, indicatrix, 
scil. temporum : puns, Odium,—mentis vis, Sc. 

To this «aados, and its derivatives, may be subjoined the 
old Latin word, rudis, a rod, whence we have rudi- 
mentum, an element, or i principle; erudio, eruditio, 
eruditus, &c. 


- The most ancient method of using letters, in Greece and 
Jtaly, seems to have been, by cutting them across laths, 
or splinters of wood, like inscribed stecks of Ezekiel, 
and the peithynen of British Bards. 


Pliny says, ‘table books of wood were in use before the 
time of Homer,” and refers us, for proof, to the following 
words, in the Id/iad, concerning Bellerophon. 


Tlogev a Oye snuaTa Avyer, 


Teabas Ev ebvOKs WTUKTW SupopSopee BONG» 


Plutarch, and Diog. Laert. inform us, that the laws of 
Solon were inscribed on tables of wood, and A. Gellius 
says of them :—JIn legibus Solonis, illis antiquissimiss, que, . 
Athenis, axibus ligneis incise erant.” Lib. I. C. xii. 


I think Hesiod has a covered allusion to this very custom. 
The Muses had inspired him with a voice that was divine, so 
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that he could sing of things past, or to come, and they com« 
manded him to celebrate the race of the immortal gods. At 
the same time, they gave him a staff, a branch of green 
‘laurel, to cut, or shave, and mark. Theog. V. 30. 


This must have been a an implement for inscribing, and 
recording the subject of his inspiration; otherwise his 
amusement must have been very ill-timed. 


The characters, in the oldest part of the Amyclean record, 
—which may be regarded as the most ancient specimen 
of Greek writing, that is known,—consist of strait lines, and 
of angles; they were, therefore, evidently adapted for the 
purpose of cutting over plain surfaces. 


The same is to be observed of the oldest Italian letters. 
See No. I, and II. of the inscriptions, copied by Mr. Byres, 
from the sepulchral grottos at Corneto, the ancient Tar- 
guint, Gent. Mag. June 1779. 


A similar method of writing prevailed amongst the bar- 
barous nations of Europe. The Scythians conveyed their 
ideas, by marking, or cutting, certain figures, and a 
variety of lines, upon splinters, or billets of wood. 


Egnpasvoy ‘a. ederov, srdwhoo Twvce xxv eorvesdn yeopprna, Lecuarer 
eyyeaPovres, nros eyyAvQervrec, Eustath, in Il, Z. P. 489. 


Dr. Borlase, Antig. of Cornwall, P. 182, quotes a 
passage, in the story of Gretterus, which discovers the 
same practice amongst the Pagans of the North. “ The 
enchantress, taking a knife, eut the Runic characters, 
called the fatales Rune, on a stick, or piece of wood; and 
smeared it with some of her own blood; then singing her 
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incantations retrograde, she went round the enchanted 
wand, contrary to the course of the sun, and uttered alk 
her cursings: she then threw the stick, with observation, 
ritually, into the sea, and prayed,—that it might be wafted 
to the Island of Drangoa, and carry every kind of curse 
to Gretterus.” From Barthol. L. Il. C. ii. P. 661; and 
Keysler, P. 467. 


| ig 5 

I have long suspected, that Jacob’s device, Gen. xxx. 
$7, alludes to different methods of writing, practised in 
his time. . 


The spotted, and speckled, and ringstraked, amongst the 
flocks and herds, were to be the portion of that patriarch. 
« And Jacob took him rods, (the term is pn, mekel, a 
twig, from 5p, kel, a VOICE, or SOUND, perhaps, because 
twigs were the symbols of sounds) of green poplar, of the 
hazel, and of chesnut, and peeled white strakes in them, 
and made the white (or Laban 32) appear in the rods,” 
&c. Whether we translate Laban, white, or as the name 
of aman, Jacob’s ostensible design seems to have been 
fair,—it intimated a wish that his uncle’s cause should 
prosper. 


But it was consistent with Jacob’s character, to forward 
his own interest, by indirect means; and this he may 
have aimed at, by choosing that species of rods, which 
may have been regarded as the symbols of Bonn, and of 
ideas, in conformity with his purpose. 


The poplar, and the hazel, amongst the Celtic symbols, 
tepresent E C, and the corresponding Hebrew letters, pn, 
denote a circumscribing with lines, a marking round, and, 
therefore, a ringstrakedness. 
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“pony, ormun, the chesnut, or, as the Seventy render it, 


plane tree, does not occur amongst these; yet itmay have 


been hieroglyphic, or the symbol of an idea. Parkhurst 
extracts. the term from: m7y,: ore,—to discover, display; 


and 7D, ‘mene,—to distinguishy count,—make a distines | 


tion of parts. 


As the sprig readily suggested the name of the tree, may 
not that symbol have fatiraated a wish, that the eattle would 
be coloured with distinct parts, or become spotieds: ard: 
speckled. 


. The characters on the Babylonian bricks, lately published 


by Dr. Hager, were not, perhaps, intended, originally, te 
represent naz/s. ‘Their component parts-are not unlike the 
points of sprigs, and prickles of thorns, plucked from their 
branches. When I saw them first, they reminded me ef 
an obscure passage in fZerodotus, respecting the builders 
of ‘that celebrated city. Ate Tpinnovra Sommv wAsdos, ‘ToLEcobs 
nerapor dvaecraGatvres. (L.i.179.) which Vadtla thus translates 


Per tricesimum quemque laterum ordinem, SUMMITAFES 
ARUNDINUM, instipatas, conglutinabant. May net this 
point at the impression of those bit esi had been 

carved with sprig letters? 


After I had made known my intention of publishing these 
essays, many curious tracts, upon philology, and writing, 
were put into my hands, by liberal friends —Amongst these, 
was, “ The prospectus of an Irish Dictionary, with 
an Introduction, and Preface, by General Vallancey. 
Though I cannot accede, implicitly, to this gentleman’s 
opinion, I am proud of acknowledging my obligation toa 
him, for the following particulars. They have. too closes 
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and much too important a connection, with my subject, itt 
the section before us, to be overlooked. 4 


¥. Mr. Hammer, a German, who has travelled, lately, in 
Egypt, and Syria, has brought, it seems, to England, a 
manuscript, written in Arabic. It contains a number of 
alphabets. Two of these consist entirely ef rrnes. The. 
book is of authority. Introd. P. 37. 


~ Whatever be the date of this manuscript, or the degree of 
credit which it may deserve, it cannot have been fabricated 
by the artificer, to confirm the doctrine of the Jrish, and 
British Bards: it furnishes, therefore, a collateral proof, 
that the ancients regar ded the symbols of sounds, in the de+ 
lineated form of trees and plants. 


2. The General quotes the authority of Bayer, “ That 
each of the Chaldean, or Hebrew letters, derives its name, 
from some tree, or shrub; as, 3, Beth, a thorn; = Dateth, 
a vine; 1 He, the pomegranate; 1, Vau, the palm}; », Jod, 
Ivy; 0, Teth, the mulberry tree; od. Samech, the apple 
tree; D, Pe, the cedar; 7, Resh, the pine, &c.” Pref. 
P. 59, 60. 


This opinion, isnot grounded 'wpon British, or fupon Trish, 
tradition, 3 

5. The following quotations, convey the same idea, re- 
specting the origin of letters. 3 


“ Fructiferarum arborum plantatio, hieroglyphice, in 
divinis literis, ahoigite pro disciplini moptarim.: > Hesych 
Prierius.. 
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Kircher, thus translates an explanation of theéree of 
knowledge, by a Chaldean Rabbi, named Naham— 


« Arbor magna, in medio paradisi, cujus RAMI, BIC- 
-ptones, ulterids, 2 RAMOS PARVOS, et FOLIA, QUE SUNT 
Liver”, extenduntur.”—* The great tree in the midst of 
Paradise, the sprigs, and leaves of which, were letters, and 
the branches, words.” 


«< Theut, a Gracis, trismegistus .appellatus est—Hune 
asserunt authores, Aigyptiis prafuisse, ersyue leges, ac lites 
ras tradidisse; literarum vero characteres in animantium, 
ARBORUMOUE FIGURIS tnstituisse.” Eli, Sched. P. 109. 


Prof. P. 60, &e. 


4. The General gives the following metaphors, from the 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic, which make, forcibly, to the same 
point. 


yy, Ets, a tree: the root, says Bate, signifies, to take, 
or give instruction. 


pis, Kerem, a vine, a vineyard;—a study, a.school, a 
college. 


Ch. waw, Shanash, Radix,—Thema, vor primitiva, unde 
voces derivate, instar ramorum expullulant. 


Heb. ryyp, Suiph, a branch ;—a thought,— (Robertson) 
Saiph, Ramus ;—Cogitatio ;—ramos amputare.—Thom. 


Web. and Ch. tm, Zamar, to prune ;—to sing a song.— 
he Arabs changed M into B, whence Zabar, putavit 


item ;—intelligentia, liber, scripsit, scriptura. 
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_ pow, Shilah, Propago,—dicitur dé plantd, arbore mittente 
ramos: in Kal, usurpatum reperio, de falce; de libro, de— 
epistola. 


ta, Gizar, Secare; radix; syllaba; literarum com- 
prehkensio. 


—xnw, Shuta, linea, ordo, stylus, modus et usus loquendi, 
structura verborum: Syr, Shita, Vitis; Shuta, fructus ar- 
. boris j—verbum, sermo.—Shita, Virgula, arbor; phrasisy 
wersus Libri. ) 


pp, Kas, lignuna poop, Kisin, foliun arboris; “Opp 
Kistor,—Scriba, notarius. 


iw, Yoreh, a shoot; instruction. 
xv, Pora, Ramus fecundus ;—Libellus. 


“a, Bar, de ramis vitis fecunde, Ezek. xvii. 6. et de 
foguelé humana—Gusset. 


In fine, mw, Soah, to study, is detived from mw, Siahy 
; + 
aitree; and from “y, yor, the shoot, or branch—n,—yara, 
to teach. 


Metaphors tn Arabic. 
The ancient spoke said, proverbially,—* I know the 
wood of the tree, before the fruit is ripened.” I know 


his genius, as soon as he speaks.” 


Alam, science, learning ;—the eypress tree. 
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‘Tesnif, atree, putting forth leaves ;—zinvention, compo- 
sition, publishing a book. 


Werek, species arboris ;~=qui scripsit; folium arboris; 
——scriptura. 


Fann, ramus ;—modus et ratio orationis; pars artis vel 
doctrine: Fanun, Rami ;—Scientia. Talua, florere, gem- 
snare cepit arbor ;—cognovit, consideravit, animum advertit 
ad rem. 


Even the Chinese use the same metaphor, s7, a tree, (siah, 
Chald.) is the key, or the radix of su, a man of erudition ; 
of sai, learning, wisdom, a master of arts, a mandarine,— 


and of su; a book.—Pref. P. 60—66. 


For amore ample catalogue of such authorities, and me- 
taphors, a fuller account of them, and a demonstration of 
their connection with traditions, and the language of the 
Frish, L refer my readers to this curious publication. ‘The 
extracts | have now made, in addition to what I have stated 
before, may suffice, to shew, that a derivation of alphabetical 
characters, from sprigs, and leaves, of trees, and plants, was 
ot the solitary cencett of a Celtic ancestor ; bit the genuine 
relic of ancient, and, perhaps, universally accredited system. 


We can trace, uniformly, in the figures of speech, ‘in the 
terms, the customs, traditions, and superstitions of antiquity, 
(both én sacred and profane writers,) the vestiges of symbols, 
adopted from ‘various kinds of trees, and communicating 
ideas, by parts of those trees. We find, that rods, and 
sprigs, im some way, oF another, have represented the first: 
principles of speech, learning, and science. Though we 
cannot always connect the symbolical sprig with its appro- 
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priate letter, it is, perhaps, because the alphabets, appa- 
rently founded upon that system, such as the Pedasgic, and 
Etruscan, were become obsolete, before the time of those 
authors who now remain. - 


The obscure hints upon this tepic, seem explained by the 
symbols called Druzdical, and so called, not because Druids 
invented, but singly, because they cherished and preserved 
them. 


Amongst aehet nations, the disper sed. and scattered: meme: 


bers of the system appear, as fragments of high antiquity, 


in terms, customs, and superstitions; but its fundamental 
principles of remote antiquity, were either forgotten, or 
locked up, amongst the mysteries of the sacred orders. ‘The 
secrets of the Magi, the Orpheans, the Priests of the Cadbzri,. 
and of Egypt, perished with each of their institutions. We 
cannot, therefore, expect, from Greece, and Rome, and much 
less from the sacred yolume, a complete elucidation of 
their arcana. But, abating for some instances of local im- 
provements, and corruptions, we may at once. pronounce 
Druids to have been of the same class. The discipline they 
enforced, the sciences they taught, and the opinions they 
inculcated, were, in general, the same. ‘The source, from 
whence they had professed, uniformly, to have derived 
them, was the same; viz. from the ship of Dylan, the son 
of the sea, who survived, with has single family, when the 
world was drawned. 


Some vestiges of these Druidzcal institutions, with some _ 
fragments of the traditions, ‘together with ‘songs of those 
Bards, who immediately succeeded them, and who professed: 
themselves, with pride, their disciples, have survived, even 


to this day. From these, we have enabled ourselves to 
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investigate the real principles of their symbols, and, con< 
sequently, to explain the mysterious hints of antiquity. 


As we proceed in comparing the letters, which arose 
from that series of natural symbols, with letters of other 
ancient nations, [ think, it will further appear, that, not+ 
withstanding the diversity of characters, of names, and of 
series, in the alphabets now extant, the original invention of 
all those letters, was the same; and equally founded, upon 
a system of hieroglyphics, or symbols, taken from the ap= : 
pearances, and stores of nature, 


Gite. 


Sect. IX. That all Letters have proceeded from one 


original Invention. 


For the purpose of elucidating this fact, it may not be 
improper, to inquire, in the first place, into the analogy 
‘that appears between the letters of the Celta, and those of 
their neighbours, the Germans ; who, as it is known, lay 
claim to an alphabet of their own. The invention of their 
letters, has, indeed, been ascribed, by some authors, to a 
Bishop of the Goths, in the fourth century; but that, is a 
palpable mistake. The Runic alphabet was, unquestion- 
ably, known to the German tribes, in the aves of Pa- 
ganism, as appears, from numberless inscriptions upon, 
rocks, (that primitive kind of records) all over the north, 


And, it is remarkable, that, upon the introduction of 
Christianity into those regions, the ancient alphabet had 
been so far from being deemed the invention of a Bishop, 
‘that it was reprobated as magical, and profane, so that 
even the use of it was discontinued. The only possible 
grounds for-such an opinion, and for the consequent pros 
hibition of the Runes, must have been, that such letters had. 
been employed in the Pagan customs of divination, and 


sorcery. 


The Germans are known to have used characters for these 
purposes, and the Jtwnic ones acquired an ,ill fame in con- | 
sequence of their profanation. The Runes were, there- 
fore, those very note, or marks, which Tacitus describes. 
the Germans to have inscribed upon their magic tots. 
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Mr. Sammes, Brit. Antiq. P. 439, gives the following 
account of the abuse ‘of these letters, and of their disgrace. 


“ The Runic characters were made use of by Woden, 
not only for inscriptions, but for magical charms, and im- 
preeations: and for this reason, after the faith of Chnist 
was received, the Runic characters began to grow so far 
out of credit, that many, spurred on with too much zeal, 
not only destroyed sueh bewitching fooleries, where they 
found them, but burnt, without distinction, all sorts of 
books written in that letter, and defaced monuments, and 
old inscriptions, for no other reason, but because they bore 
the character. Yet, nevertheless, the dotage of the vul- 
gar, on these uncouth letters, and the opinion, they con- 
tained in them a certain power, and energy (which appre- 
hension yet remaineth, among the simple, in their charms, 
to this day) maintained its ground, so long after Chris- 
tianity itself, that Loccenius witnesseth, Sig frid, an English 
bishop, thought it necessary to have them altered, which he 
did by the assistance of the Pope, who utterly banished 
them from Szeedeland, in the year 1050, and substituted the 
Latin character in theirroom. ‘The same usage they found 
in Spain, under Alphonsus, King of Castile, and Navar, 
in the year 1086, and were, at last, finally condemned in 
the council of Tholoun, im the year 1¥16.” 


The arrangement of the Runic alphabet, was different 
from that of the Irish, or the Bardic ; but this difference, 
may have arisen from some local conceit, of either nation, 


The Runes had also peculiar names, which, undoubtedly, 
had their meanings, in the dialect which first imposed 
them; as I’, Fei; O, Oys; R, Ridhw; I, lis; S, Sol3 
T, Tyr, &e. | 


> 


Notwithstanding these marks of distinction, there are 


known circumstances, which point out the extreme proba- 
bility of their affinities, and close relations to the Celfe. 


The general term, by which we distinguish the northern 
alphabet, is Run. This term, Sir H. Spelman, as well as 
other learned men, traces tothe Saxon, Ryne, which imports 
a mystery, or hidden thing. The Celte@ call their system of 
symbols, Run, and Rhin, which, in the Ivish, and Welsh 
languages, have precisely the same import, 


Though one, and the same power, be not constantly repre- 
sented by a similar character, in both alphabets, yet, the series 
of Runic, and Bardic characters, taken altovether, have an 
astonishing resemblance, between each other, and, in the 
various copies of Runes, taken from old inscriptions, cha- 
racters appear, which are exactly the same as in the Bardic 
alphabet, r 7 : 

In those instances, wherein the Runic letters differ from 
the Bardic, the former still appear like sketches of the 
sprigs of trees, either single, or combined : and the terms, 
by which the Gothic nations describe their letters, suggest 
the idea, that they were so understood. Thus, an alpha- 
betic character in Savon, or old English, was called boc- 
stave, a book-staff. Versteg, Chap. vil. 


Sammes, P. 441, quotes Runic verses, which he thus 
translates, “ Thou knowest the Runes, and loose charac 
ters, radna staffi,” rod staves, or letters, Xe. 


And again, P. 443, he thus translates a quotation from the 
Edda :— That, 12, I know, if I see on the top of wood, 
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(ire) a ghost walking, so I cut it out, and receive it in the 
Run, that the man shall come, and speak with me.” 


From the identity of the general name, by which the 
Celtic, and Runic letters are distinguished ; from the iden- 
tity of the radical number in both, (sixteen) and the general 
agreement of their powers; from the identity of the uses to 
which they were applied, the similarity of several charac- 
ters, together with a common tradition, that all of them 
originated from staves, rods, or sprigs, cut from the tops 
of trees—a fair conclusion may be formed, that both alpha- 
bets, were grafts of the same root, or sprung from the same 
stock, and were devised upon the same plan, or system. 

* Yet, we mye not suppose, that characters of Ger- 
man Runic, were borrowed from Druids of Gaul, and 
Britain. They were used by Gothic tribes, as appears 
from the language of all Runic inscriptions: “ The 
Northern Goths held their letters in the highest reverence, 
—ascribed the invention of them to their chief deity—and 
attributed even to the letters themselves, supernatural virtues.” 
A veneration so bigotted, and superstitious, demonstrates, 
that such letters as these, must have belonged, with shades 
of difference, to the same people, from remote periods of 
antiquity. Their ancient custom of divination was con- 
nected with the use of them, and they had not the faintest 
hints of tradition, that ever they had borrowed them from any 
other nation. Their invention was, at least, ascribed by 
them to their chief deity, and the founder of their family. 


The exclusive property of a Runic alphabet, is awarded, 
in a manner, to the Germans, by the Celte themselves, 
The old Irish had a series of characters, which they called 
Marcomannic Runes. The Marcomanni, who were the sub-= 
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ests of Ariovistus, in Cesar’s time, were in the habit ef 
divining by lots. (De Bell Gall.i. 53.) They were of 
course in possession of the note, or characters, employed 
~ in that practice; and the Irish would not have called them 
~Marcomannic, had they been altogether the same as the 
national characters of the Celte, ) 


We may, therefore, consider the Runic letters of the 
north, as only different sketches, or draughts, of the s) sym 
bolical sprigs, acknowledged by the Celte, and we may 
infer, as, I think, we must, that both nations, with some 
accidental changes, derived the system from their common 
ancestors. The northern copy is not so uniform, and sim~ 
ple, as the Bardic ; but, at the same time, it presents marked 
and venerable features of antiquity, which are verified by the 
oldest inscriptions of Greece, and Italy. 


Let me now investigate the affinity between the Celtic 
letters, and those of Greece, or of Rome. But I must 
premise a little historical epitome of their alphabets, as far 
as my information extends.. Ancient authors tell us of two 
distinct alphabets, which, in different ages, were known to 
the inhabitants of Greece. The oldest of these was 
called the Pelasgic, the Attic, the Argive, or the Ar- 
cadian, from the several people, by whom it had been em~- 
ployed. It appears to have been the same as the Etruscan, 
or old Italian, alphabet, which also was called Arcadian, 
because it was brought, as they said, out of Arcadia into 
Latium, by Evander, 


The Pelasgi, from whom this alphabet receives its fa- 
miliar title, were some of the most ancient inhabitants of 
Greece: but the name was not confined by historians 
to that country, nor is it accurately known how far i 
extended, or whence it arose. Learned men have ob-— 
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served a similarity between this word, and the Hebrew 
05D, Pelegim, and have supposed it of the same import, 
The dividers, or divided. : 


If this, be founded in truth, we may regard it as a general 
name, for those descendants of Japheth, who divided the 
asles of the Gentiles. Be that, however, as it may, the 
Pelasgi seem to have brought their letters with them into 
Lurope, upon their first migration : for Eustathius, a writer 
of no mean credit, in his commentary on the second Iliad, 
V. 841, assigns it, as one reason, why the Pelasgi were 
called Aim, Divine, because they alone, of all the Greeks, 


preserved the use of letters AFTER THE DELUGE. 


But, the use of the Pelasgic letters was not confined to the: 
proper Greeks, any more than the name of Pelasgi; for 
Orpheus, and Linus, or the priests of Thrace, are said 
to haye employed them in their writings. Dio. Sic. 


i, ITT, 


The Pe/asgic, in its original form, may, therefore, be 
regarded as the general alphabet of the first European na- 
tions, and as coeyval to the nations themselves.  Conse- 
quently, the dittic letters, which unquestionably were the 
same as the former, have been unitormly interpreted by 
lexicographers, as meaning, Agyase, Mera, Emywsra, the 
old, primitive, native letters of the country. 


T'rom the same old stock sprung, also, the first letters of 
the Romans. ‘They were called Etruscan, and were allowed 
to be the same as the Pelasgic. 


Pliny says :—“ Vetustior autem urbe in Vaticano alex, in 
gua Titulus, areis literis Hetruscis, religione arbarem, jane 


° - he s i . J igh >” 
tun, dignam esse significavit. 
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Dion. Hal. L. IV. speaking of the column, upon which 
Servius Tullus caused his laws to be written, says, that the 
same column remained even to Ais time, in the temple of 
Diana, inscribed with letters, which Greece anciently used, 
namely, the Pelasgic. 


The other Greek alphabet, and which remains in use, 
had the several names of Ionian, Phanician, Cadmean, 
or olian; and it is represented, as having been imported 
into Beotia, by an Asiatic colony, about 1500 years 
before Christ. The Greeks call the conducter of this colony 
Cadmus, and the people, who composed it, Phenicians ; 
but, under the former name, we may, perhaps, more pro- 
perly understand a people, called Cadmians, from their 
former place of residence. That such a colony did, in fact, 
arrive, and wrought a memorable change in the alphabet 
of Greece, are facts, attested with so general a voice ot 
antiquity, as to admit of no debate. But, of whom this 
colony consisted, and from whence it came, are circum- 
stances less evident. 


The territory of the Tyrzans, and Sidonians, was called 
Phenicia by the later Greeks. It was the district best 
known to them by that name, and the most celebrated 
country, to which the name was applied. Consequently, 
ancient authors have acquiesced in the opinion, that_ 
a Theban colony came from the Tyrian coast. To this 
opinion, several of the learned moderns have subscribed, 
and have concluded these emigrants to have sprung from 
the race of the Canaanites. j | 


_ But, though it has been a general persuasion, it has 
not been universally admitted. i 


= 


it ae 


Baxter, in his letter to Mr. Gardiner, calls Cadmus, & 


Carian; and adds,— It is a grand, though an ancient 


mistake, that the old anes were Tyrians.” Relig. Baz: 
P: 415: 


Had this learned antiquary assigned his reasbhs for the 


above assertion, his opinion might have had a more able. 
support than my pen can furnish. However, as I rather 


adopt his faith on this point, I shall offer the following 
circumstances to my readers: 


The name, Phanicia, which; perhaps, was Greek, and 
which imported nothing more than a district, abounding 
with palm trees, was not applied exclusively to the territories 
of the Tyrians, and Sidonians, or old Canaanites, which; 


in the time of Moses, and of Cadmus; reached no further 


Northward, than to Szdon, upon the sea coast. There were 
other districts of that name; 


There were two mountainous tracts, in the neighbourhood 
of each other, placed in the confines of Ionia, and Caria : 
Ptolemy calls one of them Cadmus, and the other Phenix: 
The inhabitants of these tracts were, therefore, Cadmians; 
and Phenicians: The contiguity of their native residence, 
may have afforded them an opportunity of joining in the 
same expedition. 


The dialect of Thebans, the names of their towns, and 
of their oldest princes, do not appear to have had more 
afhnity with Tyrian, Syriac, or Hebrew, than languages 
of other Greek states. The Baotian was a genuine branch 
of the Ionian language, which had been established in 
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districts, where Cadmus, and his Phenictans, never ob- 
tained a footing. 


\ 


The Tyrians, and Sidonians, did not claim the colo-— 
lization of Beotia ; but, in conjunction with other Asiatic 
people, called its inhabitants, as well as those of the other 
Greek states, by the generic term of Iones, or Iaones— 
the sons of Javan. | 


Eases Os ob Bagbagos Toug EANvas Tues Asyouss. Hesych. v.  Vavvees 
Tavras “EAAnvas Iaoves ‘ob BagGargos exarovv, Schol. ad Acarn. Aristoph. 
Evios nas Tovg Opauasc, nas Axasous, xat BOIOTOYE, Imves exwrovr. Hesych. 
We Iwves. 


‘It appears, then, that Baotians, or Cadmus, and his 
Phenicians, were considered as Tones, and of the same 
origin as the other Greeks. 


The letters, introduced into Europe, by these emigrants, 
are uniformly called Ionian. They were the same as those 
used by the Asiatic Ionians, or the Tarshish of Moses. 
Pliny asserts, that a tacit consent of nations, introduced 
the general use of fonian letters. ‘This can only mean the 
Cadmian, or new Greek characters, which became preva- 
lent, in succession, to the Pelasgic, and Ltruscan. 


The letters of Cadmus have more similarity of character 
to the Pelasgic, or primitive letters of the Luropeans, as 
they appear on the Eugubian tables, than to any copies of 
the Samaritan, or of the Tyrian letters, now extant. 


From these premises, I think, a fair inference may re~ 
sult, that Cadmus, and his Phenicians, were natives of 
the country about Mount Cadmus, and Mount Pheniz, 
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that his, and their letters, were those of the Jonizans, or 
descendants from Javan, who had hitherto remained in 
Asia. The difference between these letters, and the Pe- 
fasgic, m all probability, arose from gradual operations of 
time, or from studied refinements, during the separation of 
the kindred families. 


It may be asked, in objection,—if the colonist, who 
occupied Baotia, was actually Ionian, why do we not 
find him distinguished by that name, in preference to the 
term Phenician ? 


It may be answered, that, in early ages, the name of 
fonians was applied so generally to all Greeks, that it 
would have conveyed no distinct idea of a particular dis- 
trict, or family; whereas, the names of Mout Cadmus, . 
and Mount Phenix, were of limited ‘appropriation, which 
at once pointed out the origin, as well as the native spot of 
the new-comers. Jt may, further, be remarked, that Eu- 
ropean Greeks, of later times, in conseqtience of some 
jealousies between the two countries, disliked the name of 
Lones, avoided the use of it, and were unwilling to be 
called by GO fev vow aAAob Ywves, was Adnvatos, ePvyov Tovvouc ov 
Lovrojacvos Iwves nexAngdas. Herodot. L. I. 


Some learned men, taking it for granted, that Cadmus 
was a Syro-Phanician, have laboured the point of ex- 
plaining, how the letters of Cadmus may have been formed, 
upon the o/d Samaritan, and have insisted upon it, that all 
the names of these letters are mere imitations of the Hebrew. 
It is not, by me, denied, that a remote affinity may be 
discovered, between the two alphabets. They both de- 
scended, in my opinion, from one source, and, there- 
fore, may have retained a degree of resemblance to each 
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bther. But thé alphabet of Cadmus does not appear to 
have been taken from the Hebrew, or from any other; 
which corresponded with it. In the time of Moses, who 
was cotemporary with Cadmus, the Hebrews had alréady 
twenty-two potestates, or letters; the alphabet of Cadmus 
Was; as yet; in a more primitive, and simple state; consist- 
ing only of sixteen letters: 


a 


That names of Greek letters are mere ishitatiors of the 
sounds, formed by the Hebrew names, or by the Tyrian, is 
a very disputable point. It appears to.me, that most of 
them are old, and genuine, Greek words, conveying similar 
ideas to those of the corresponding names in the Hebrew, 
and retaining a similarity of sound; only so far as the 
two languages had a radical connection between each 
other. I shall endeavour to render this proposition more 
clear in the sequel, 


But the identity between’ gome, at least; of the Ionian 
characters, and the Pelasgian, or Etruscan, of the Eugubian 
tables, and the similarity of others; demonstrate, that both 
of these two alphabets have sprung from the same fountain. 
And, it should seem, that a change was not introduced at 
once, but gradually effected. In the celebrated Sigean in- 
scription, we discover nearly equal resemblances of the 
. Pelasgian letters, and the Jonzan: it was, therefore, en- 
graved; at a time; when the formier were beginiing to 
yield with reluctance, and the latter were insinuating 
themselves into their place. 


But it would be easier to demonstrate the original identity 
of these alphabets, than to point out, with distinct ac- 
euracy, the changes introduced by the Jonians. 

x 
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They do not seem to have augmented the number of the 
letters. Only sixteen are ascribed to Cadmus. The same 
number is claimed by the old Latins, by the old Germans,— 
by the Jrish,—and British Bards. 


We have not, perhaps, adequate remains of old inscrip- 
tions, to ascertain the exact ¢ompass of the Pelasgian, or 
the Etruscan alphabet, which, there are some authors, who 
confine to so few as twelve, or thirteen powers; but it is 
probable, that, like the Latzn,—as well as other Old Eu- 
ropean alphabets, which are better known,—it amounted, in 
truth, to sexteen. Pon 


Diodorus informs us, that Cadmus did not originally ins 
vent, but only changed, the figures of the letters. Yet, 
- from other circumstances, it appears probable, that the 
Greeks of Europe were also indebted equally to those 
Thebans, for a new arrangement of their letters, and for a 
new series of names. 


The order of the Ionian alphabet, accords much better 
to that of the Hebrew, and of the western Asiatics in gene- 
ral, than Runic, Irish, or the Bardic; which latter, in 
all other respects, appears to have been a very near Seine 
to the Pelasgian, or Etruscan. 


As to the names, though I have already shewn, that 
letters had, anciently, two sets of them,—specific, or the 
idea expressed by the power;—and hieroglyphic, or symboli- 
cal; yet, we may suppose, that, in every particular state, 
one series of the two was more familiarly used than the 
other, and that one series only was retained, when 
the hieroglyphical origin of letters was forgotten, The 
series, by which the Tonieh letters, andthe Hebrew, as well 
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phical. tis formed by names, which are given to certain 
productions of art, or of nature. 


That Pelasgians, and the Tuscans, on the contrary, used 
the simple, and specific names,—like our Druids of Britain; 
—is probable, from the general affinity of their alphabets, 
and, still more so, from the following circumstance. 


The old Latins, and the Romans, in the first ages of the 
city, as I have already shewn, used the Pelasgzan, or 
Etruscan characters. These were, I think, the Latin let- 
ters ;—whose texture, Pliny says, resembled those which 
Greece had anciently used. They were laid aside, gradually, 
for the admission of a series, much the same as the Lonzan. 
But the Romans neither adopted, nor imitated the names 
of the Ionian letters. They used the simple, and mono- 
syllabic names, which are to this day retained. 


It cannot be conceived, that, when they altered their 
characters, they originally devised that series of names. 
They must have preserved the names of their old letters, 
and, therefore, of the Pelasgian, or the Etruscan characters. 
These names have,’ indeed, been deemed utterly destitute 
of meaning, by scholars, who would search for them in 
the Hebrew, or Greek, or modern Latin tongue. But it 
appears to me a certain fact, that, at least, the latter of 
these languages was chiefly formed out of a dialect, very 
ancient, and very similar to that of the Coti, or Waldenses, 
and S’coti, or Celte of Ireland, in which, a multitude of its 
roots may even still be found. In this, and some other Cedfic 
dialects, the names of the Roman letters, are all segnificant, 
and characteristical terms. They axe full ofmeaning. They 
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cate, also, clearly re-echoed, in the names which are given te 
the lots of Druidism, or the omen sticks of Britain. 


We may venture, then, to assert, that, whilst the Romans 
imitated the arrangement, and characters, of the Ionian 
alphabet, they cherished, and preserved, for the most 
part, the simple, and the original names of their national 
letters ; viz. the Arcadian, or Pelasgian, of Evander, the 
same as the Etruscan, the Celtic, and primitive letters of 
. Hurope.. 


With such names, perhaps, all nations had been once ae- 
quainted, Even the Hebrew alphabet is not without simple 
‘names, corresponding to the marked, and specific ones of 
the Pelasgian, or Bardic alphabet; as He, in the Pe- 
lasgian, or Bardic, E, which denotes, in Celtic, that 
person, that thing, as the Hebrew, x1; Pe,—in the Bardic, 
Pi,—a beak, or sharp point,—as the Hebrew mb. 


‘The names of some letters, in the modern Greek alpha- 


bet, prove, that this people had known letters of different 
powers, distinguished by simple names. Y must have been 
called Upsilon, slender U, in contradiction to that broad 
U, which is found in the Roman, the Pelasgian, the Irish, 
the Bardic, and the Runic alphabets ;—but notin the Ionian. 


So again: removing from Epsilon, Upsilon, Omicron, 
~ and Omega, the epithet Psilon, Micron, and Mega, which 

constitute no part of the real names, we discover the sim- 
! ple enuntiations of the vocal powers,—E, O, U, as in the 
Pelasgian, Roman, and Bardic alphabets. 


It remains, toshew the correspondence of the Pelasgian, 
as well as the Ionian, with Druidical alphabets, as far as 
may demonstrate their common origin. 


ae 


esi, 
me eres 
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A comparison between the names and characters, of al- 
most every power, in the Bardic, and Pelasgian, would, 
of itself, terminate all debate respecting their original iden- 
tity. Such is their similarity, that it could not well have - 
been produced without an actual intercourse between the 
several people, by wham those powers were used. That 
intercourse is acknowledged also to have taken place. 


The Hyperboreans (or Druids) repaired regularly to the 
banks of the Penetis, in Thessaly, to worship theiz Deity, 
Apollo. Atlian. Var, Hist. L. Il. C. i. 


~ We may hazard, without fear, the conjecture, that votaries,, 

like these, carried with them a knowledge of Druidical sym- 
bals, or lots, wherever they went. Yet it may not follow, 
or admit of proof, that, of course, they introduced them into; 
the heart of Greece. Their creed of religion must have. 
had some analogy to that of the people, in whose temples 
they worshipped. The Pelasgian priest of the Cabzrz, as 
well as our Druids, professed a vigilant care of primitive 
opinions, and of primitive institutes,—derived, and well au- 
thenticated, from the ark. Even their name could, with 
some probability, be well traced in the Celtic; for cabar, 
is a confederacy ;—-cabartha, united ;—cabhair, help, aid; 
cabhair-am, I help, assist, relieve. Shaw. Be that,, as, it 
may, we can have no, doubt that Pelasgian priests used 
Pelasgian letters, 


The use of these Pelasgian letters has been ascribed expressly 
to the Bard,.or priest of Thrace. Diodorus, L. LI. observes, 
that Linus wrote a history of the acts of the elder Diony- 
sus, and other mythological tracts, in Pelasgian, letters, 
and that Orpheus made use of the same. : 
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Under the name of Orpheus, the fanciful Greeks appear 
to have described an ancient order of Priests, called Or- 
pheans, who dealt in symbols, and who traversed great part 
of the habitable earth, to instruct the world im divine mys- 
teries, They were not only poets,’ and skilled in harmony, 
but theologists, and prophets; they were also very knowing 
in medicine,—and in the history of the heavens. Orpheus, 
in Holwel?’s Mythol. Dict. 


Thrace appears to have borrowed from them, one principal 
doctrine of Druidism, which prevailed as late as the time 
of Mela, the geographer, not as the dogma of a solitary 
philosopher, but as a national persuasion. 


< Alit redituras putant animas obeuntium ;—alit, etstnon 
redeant non extingut. tamen, sed ad beatiora transire, 
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Our Druids taught, that souls, after being purified by their 
transmigration, attained a condition of endless felicity. 


Tn short, it appears,—from the whole account which has been 
traced of this order,—that Orpheans were Druids, or Druids 
Orpheans. Both orders having sprung from one stock, 
they were, perhaps, in their uncorrupted state, equally the 
repositories of primitive arts, and primitive opinions. 
These orders, in various countries, appear to have had not 
only a marked and general resemblance, but also a more 
familiar intercourse, and a more. actual communication, 
than has been commonly supposed. 


The dance of trees, to the music of the Orphean harp, 
may have been an allegcry, of the same import, as Talte= 
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sin’s device, of arming the symbolical trees, oy letters, and 
bringing them into the field of battle. | 


The Greeks have no tradition of any writings, known in 
their country, anterior to those of Thracian Bards. To — 
them, we ought, therefore, ‘tov ascribe the first publication 
of the Pelasgian, and the Etruscan letters,—not their in- 
vention,—but their introduction into popular use. 


The names of these letters,—retained by the Romans, aoa 
and their characters, copied from inscriptions, of uncertain 
_ date, prove, indisputably, their common origin, with letters 
of British Bards. In No. VII. of the annexed plate, 
they are exhibited, at’ one view, together.’ The first line 
is formed of Bardic lots ;—the second has been selected from 
De Gebelin, and from Astle’s Etruscan alphabets ;—a third, « 
from the inscriptions of the sepulchral grottos at. Corneto, 
as they were engraved for the Gentleman's Magazine of 
June, 1779. | : 


Most of the Pelasgian; ox Etruscan letters have been re- 
versed, because they were taken from inscriptions, which 
had been.written, from night: to left, “The old Greeks, and | 
the Italians, wrote both ways. 


It is now, perhaps, no improper s stage of the discussion, to 
examine the origin, or solution of the testimony given us by 
Xenophon, and ‘by Archilochus, which has been cited’ iby 
Bucher—viz. “ that the characters which Cadmus intr -oduced 
into Greecé, were more similar to ‘the Ganlish,. Ga to 
the Punic, or Phenician letters.” 

From ba has bebn stated, L: assuine ‘it as a just infer= 
ence, that ancient Gaulish characters, intimated by these 
authors, were, in general, the same as the Bardic letters, 
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already exhibited. Before I compare them with Cadmean 
characters, or those of the modern Greek, it may: not be 
improper to contemplate, with a retrospect, those principles, 
and that system, upon which they were constructed. __ 


Being originally ‘Alahéan as draughts, or sketches, of the 
points, or sprigs, or knots of plants, it is to be remarked, 
thatsimple, and radical characters, represent either a straight 
rod,—a forked sprig,—a rod, with a single shoot branching 
trom it,—or a simple knot on a twig ; as No. I. Ph. ii. 


The fork, or the shoot, always branches off, and with 
an acute. angle ; the knot breaks the line, with an ob- 
tuse angle. In these particulars, the copy is taken from 
the model of nature, 


The characters of those compound powers, which are 
now classed amongst the radicals, are formed by the junc- 
tion of two simples: as M from B U, O from 4 U, 
No. I, | 


Derivatives, or mutations, are accomplished, by adding 
to their primitives, another shoot, or, else, mutes are changed 
into their affinities, the semi-vowels, and the aspirates, by. 


affixing a reed, whose perforation was the symbol of breaths 
ing 5 as in ‘No. vale 

Thus, a fundamental principle is preserved throughout, 
with great simplicity, and regularity. 


In the Tonian characters of Greece, and of Rome, few 
‘vestiges of system, or of homogeneous connection pre- 
sent theineatves; at the first view ; and yet, upon mature con- 
sideration, their general analogy, to characters of the 
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Bardic is perceived. And the evidence of inscrips 
tions, the farther we ascend backwards into antiquity, 
amounts to absolute proof, that most of the difference, 
which now appears between them, is due to the changes 
which took place in Greek, and Roman letters. The 
more ancient we find the several specimens, the nearer we 
discover their approach to the Bardic sprigs. The reason 
is clear. The letters of the more learned people were con= 
stantly employed. The taste of the age, and study of exe 
pedition, produced their daily effect, in altering the lines ;— 
but the letters of the Celte formed an object of super- 


stition ;—it was their chief study to commemorate the 
images. 


T shall now exhibit proofs of relation between these al- 
phabets, 


1. Several of the respective characters retain so muck 
resemblance of shape, that an original identity is evident, 
at the first view; asin No. IV, 


2. In other instances, the Jonian series merely opens 
the angles of the Bardic sprigs, into right angles; as at 
No. V : 


3. Sometimes they merely soften the angles into curves; 
asin No, VI. 


Thus it appears, that the draught of the Bardic, and 
fonian letters, was, originally, the same, and that, accord- 
ing to the authority, cited by Bucher, Cadmus’s lete 
ters resembled the Gaulish, more than Punic, or Pheni- 


gian, Similar characters had anciently been used in Greece, 


Fi 
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Thrace, Italy, and other countries; but Xenophon, and 
Archilochus, named them after the people, by whom they 
were still retained. 


The systematical correspondence of the characters in 
the Bardic, with a general principle,—as well as the evi- 
dence of ancient inscriptions,—gives the palm of antiquity 
in their favour, and the decision is further supported by 
a very marked feature. 


Several Greek, and Roman characters, do not correspond 
with Celtic radicals, but with some of their derivatives, or 
mutations. Thus, No. VII. fromthe Celtic B, comes its de- 
rivative Bh, or V, by a shoot, in addition to its primitive, 
as observed before: hence were formed Greek, and Roman 
B, by curving the shoots. From the Celtic C. (K) comes 
ch guttural, by affixing a reed, and this is precisely the 
K of Greece. From the Celtic D, comes Dh, (as Th in that) 
by affixing a reed, as before ; hence the Greek A, and the 
Roman D, by curving the angular line. From the Celtic 
E, comes é, hence the ancient a reversed, of Greece, and 
of Italy, by opening the angles, and by adding a shoot. 
From P, comes Ph, or F, by the addition of a shoot, as 
before,—hence the Roman F, and Eolic digamma, as it has 
been called. From the same P, comes the mutation PA, 
by affixing a reed, and hence our present Greek Tl. . 

From the evidence, adduced in this work, I hope it is 
made clear, that the old alphabets, which I have now com- 
pared, were originally one and the same, which had been 
imported into Lurope, by several of the emigrating fa- 
milies, who had settled in this western continent ;—that 
our Druids, and Bards of the Celte, preserved an authen- 
tic, and respectable copy of this general alphabet, and that 
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principles, upon which it was constructed, were known in 
_ primitive, ages, before the nations were separated. 


It must, then, be inferred, that such principles were 
known to the ancestors of the Chaldeans,—the Israelites,— 
and the Phwnicians. As far as any thing can be demon- 
strated, by the terms, and metaphors of language, the fact 
has been ascertained. 

_ May I, therefore, hope to be indulged, in a short search, 
after some links of original union, between the European 
alphabets, and these of the western Asiatic ? 


But first, I would observe, that long before the date of 
any legible inscription, which has reached our age, the 
Asiatics had begun to enlarge the range of the fancy, to 
mprove, or diversify the arts, and materially to extend the 
limits of science. 


The paintings of their figurative language had also ac- 
quired a magnificence, which the earlier nations of Lurope 
could never have attained. 


Asa necessary consequence of this, it might be expected, 
that our oldest copies of their alphabets would be 
more copious, in the number of their letters, and more 
complex in their principles, than alphabets, traced from 
our more simple ancestors. 


Accordingly, we find the Hebrew alphabet, in the time 
of Moses, already possessed of twenty-two powers, when 
the European, for a long time after, had but sixteen, at 
the most, and, perhaps, only ¢hertecn. 
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The learned have generally regarded the names of the 
Hebrew letters, which corresponded with Chaldean, and 
Phenician, as terms of significance, conveying ideas, not 
only of the characters themselves, and of their elementary 
powers, but also of certain productions in the field of na- 
ture or of art; as aleph, an ox ;—beth, a house ;—gimel, a 
camel ;—daleth, a door, &c. And it has been the opinion 
_ of some very eminent scholars, that characters of these 

letters were, originally, intended for sketches of those ob- 
jects, (or of their characteristical parts,) after which they 
were named. 


Of the original characters in the Hebrew letters, we 
cannot speak positively. The Chaldaic square characters 
were preceded by the old Samaritan, and, in some copies 
of this alphabet, we discover such plain drafts of certain 
quadrupeds, advancing, and retreating, that the design 
cannot be mistaken.. See the Jod, and T'sade, Duret. 
P. 324; Le Clebert, P. 517; Fry’s Pantog. P. 219, 


The opinion, therefore, that the old Asiatic letters were 
drafts of certain objects, cannot be entirely fanciful; and 
the inference will be, that such letters possessed, in part, 
at least, the nature of hieroglyphics, or general symbols, 
like those of the Celt~;—and were intended, equally to 
eonvey certain ideas, besides their elementary powers in 


language. 


But, though each of the Chaldaic, Samaritan, or Phe- 
nician characters, may have originally represented some 
object, yet no copy of them, which is known at present, 
enables us to say that all of them can be described, or un- 
derstood, as representing objects of any one class. They 
are not uniform drafts of aximals,—of plants,—or of pro- 
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ductions by art. ‘They are of a mixed ‘nature; and can- 
not be, with precision, traced from any ene homogeneous 
plan, or system. 


May it not be, then, presumed} that Asiatics not only had 
augmented the number of thei detters, but also had made 
some innovations in the series of primitive symbols 2 Of 
their ancient knowledge in symbolical leaves, and sprigs,— 
the terms, and metaphors of their languages give most un- 
equivocal evidence, and proof. 


The names of the Hebrew, and Chaldaic letters evidently 
connect their alphabets, with Greek, and with Irish ; as, 


Aleph Alpha Aidim 
Beth Beta . Beith 
Heth Bia, Eadha 
Tod Tota Idho 
Nun Nun Nion 
Resh Pou ees Ruis, &c. 


Are the Irish names, then, to be descendants from the 
Hebrew ?—By no means. They are borrowed from no 
foreign language. The words are purely Irish, and are 
taken from one homostnay ts series of symbolical plants. 


hs for the Hebrew names, they are intelligible terms in 
the Hebrew language. They point out very different ob- 
jects, from those, which are pointed out by Similar, and cor- 
- responding names, in the Irish; but this difference, may 
be solved, upon a fundamental principle of language. 


All names, described, originally, a particular mode of 
existing, or of acting. 
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They conveyed the leading ideas, which may generally 
be collected from their verbs: and, when appropriated, so 
as to denote things, impressed those leading ideas, respecting 
the several objects to which they were applied. } 


It will be shewn, hereafter, that, upon this principle, the 
Trish names unite with corresponding terms, in Hebrew, 
and Greek. This union of the import, conveyed by similar 
sounds, in the names of the letters, demonstrates to me the 
original identity of the languages, and of the conceptions 
entertained by the several nations, respecting their ele- 
mentary characters, or symbols of sounds. 


The various applications of the Asiatic terms, may have 
supplied them with an opportunity ef selecting a more or- 
namental series for their symbols. “fn. support of that 
system, which is formed of sprigs, it must, however, be 
observed, that it is more simple, and more harmoniouss 
in its parts, than we can allow that of the Chaldeans, or 
Hebrews to be, which is prompted by the characters, and 
the received interpretation of the names which are given to 
their letters. It must also have been more ancient. 


Whatever cause introduced the other series, it must have 
operated at a more advanced period of society, when men 
were already in the habit of delineating, or engraving 
their symbols, not of applying them in their natural state. 
For, it is evident, that Asiatic symbols were not adapted, 
originally, to the same primitive mode of application, as 
the symbols, that were Druidical. 

‘ 

The Sage of Druidism could express, or convey his 
ideas, by a@ mere sprig of the fir, the birch, the avy, and 
the oak, arranged upona string. A Chaldean, or the an- 
cient Ifebrew, could not, so conveniently, do the same, 
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by the head of an shales end of a house, the head, or 
neck of a camel,—and the leaf, or screen of a door. This, 
more costly, and magnificent, series, was impracticable, 
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without recourse to delineation, or the art of engraving, 
a comparatively modern, and recent practice. 


It was designed, originally, for delineation; and having 
been suggested, by the various applications of terms, in 
some ancient dialect, it was probably adopted, for the pur- 
pose of decorating public edifices, with inscriptions of 
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sculpture. 


It appears, then, to have been an ambitious refinement, 
upon a simple, and primitive system, which has evident 
vestiges of it, in the terms, and the metaphors of the Last- 
ern languages themselves. 


But, if the series of symbols was changed,—its mode of 
application improved,—and scale enlarged ; yet, the art of 
writing amongst the nations, appears to have sprung, 
and flowed from one source. The symbols, and letéers, 
which are locally used, have more analogy to each other, 
than such as can be attributed, with justice, or common sense, 
to mere chance. This analogy points out an original identity 
in the art of writing, in whatever stage of rudeness, or per- 
fection, we now find it; and further demonstrates, that it is 
not the work of independent genius in various countries, 
but the remains of a'general system. At the same time, 
there is, on the other hand, so much local peculiarity in. 
the elements of this art, and in the manner of using them, 
that we cannot suppose it was borrowed from any one peo- 
ple, after its attainment of perfect maturity. 


The inference, from the whole, is, manifest, and clear, that 
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in simple rudiments, this important art existéd amongst the 
comimon parents of mankind,;—and, from them, it came to 
the several families of the earth. When the first prin= 
ciples of it were known, different countries may have made 
their separate improvements upon them, or may have, 
occasionally, availed themselves of those, which had been 
modelled by their neighbours. 


As the most ancient people of Europe were less ambi- 
tious of zmprovement, and were more studious of pre- 
serving, unimpaired, what they possessed, than 4sia’s more 
celebrated inhabitants;—as the alphabet of Druidism, 
which is related nearly to the Pelasgian, or Etruscan, -is, 
in its fundamental principles, in its radical characters, in 
its primitive use, and in all its properties, more simple, and 
more homotonous, than we find those of the Oriental na- 
tions, who were, confessedly, the first that innovated upon 
these primitive arts ;—I can searce hesitate in yielding to 
the force of such evidence, and concluding, that our an- 
cestors, in the western continent, have presented us with 
a most authentic transcript of the general alphabet employed 
by the Noachida. 

It will be said, that arts, like these, travelled from the 
East.—This I am ready to concede. They came from that 
country, which was the cradle of the nations. 


I have not ascribed the invention of written speech to the 
West. In this particular instance, I ask. no more than 
eredit for a general maxim :—that, whatever aneient arts 
have been retained by a people, comparatively simple, and 
uncultivated, have been subject, necessarily, to fewer 
chan ges, than are made in the seats of luxury andrefinement. 
And these, who may disallow my inferences, will be ready to 
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admit that Asiatics were the first who extended the limits 
of the arts and sciences, derived from the family of Noah, 
and, through them, from the antediluvians. They were, 
‘ therefore, the first who innovated on primitive systems, and 
who obliterated that impression of respect, which the in- 
stitutes of their faghprs claimed, in honour to their anti- 


quity. 


Our very learning has led us into error, upon the sub- 
jects of ancient history. It has tempted us to look for the 
rudiments of the arts, at those, to whom’we are only ins 
debted, for improvements, and for alterations, 


Whilst the sacred orders of men, amongst the. less re- 
fined states of Europe, revered, and carefully cherished, 
the usages of the early ages, Greece, more polished, and, 
the Romans, from them, eagerly embraced the improve- 
ments, and the innovations of Asiatic refinement,—gaye com- 
_ plete credence to the idle boast of their vanity,—and made it 
an honour, to borrow of nations, who vaunted of an antiquity, 
far beyond the real epoch of the world’s creation :—they 
despised, they neglected, and almost forgot these primitive. 
institutions, and simple rudiments of science, which had 
been the just pride of their own progenitors. | 


With antiquities of their own country, these more cele 
brated nations, in the meridian of their learning, and 
power, were but little acquainted. To the Phanicians, and 
Egyptians, their acknowledgments were certainly due, for 
enlarging their sphere of knowledge; but their gratitude ex- 
ceeded all modest bounds. They began, by degrees, to regard 
their instructors, as the original inventors of arts, and the 
first communicators of science. Modern Europe, in like 
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manner, indebted, as it is, to the arts, and muses, of 
Greece, and Rome, for much of its learning, has too im- 
plicitly adopted their opinions. 


um 
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It may be expected, that I should here take some notice 
of two species, in written language, which haye generally 
been considered, as totally distinct from the use of ele- 
mentary alphabets, J mean, the Chinese characters, and 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. I hope that my short remarks 
upon these topics, which have neither been the subject of 
my immediate studies, nor have much connection with my 
general plan, will be accepted with candour, asmere grounds 
of conjecture. 


The characters of the Chinese have no elementary con- 
nection with a language of that people,—and books, writ- 
ten in these characters, may be read in several languages, 
Their appearance has impressed me with a notion, that, ori- 
ginally, they were nothing but monograms of a poly- 
syllabic language, very different from that of the Chinese, and 
that the keys, or radical parts of these characters, which 
constantly preserve a relation to the same leading ideas, 
whatever. adventitious touches they have adopted, were 
monograms of primitive words, which admit of prepositions, 
of terminations, and of other words, in composition. 


The Chinese, as I learn from Dr. Hager, have preserved 
some remains, and much tradition, of an earlier series in 
characters more complex, representing natural, or artificial 
objects, like the Aieroglyphics of the Egyptians. The. 
people, “wha supplied their. monograms, may have had 
letters, designed after such objects,—as in the old Samari- 
tan alphabet, already mentioned, 
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When I recollect, the original scheme upon which let- 
ters were formed,—the early, and primitive nature of their 
characters, viewed as drafts of certain things,—and the 
general ideas conveyed by their names,—it occurs to me, 
that, in their first conceptions, they must have approached 
the description of Azeroglyphics. 


On the other hand, I cannot help imagining, that 
Egyptian hieroglyphics must have possessed analogy to 
the nature of letters; that, in other words, they were sym- 
bols of ideas, connected with elementary sounds, or with 
primitive, and simple terms of the Egyptian language, and 
that elaborate sculptures on the monuments of Egypt, were 
not occasioned by the rudeness of her priest, in the art of 
writing, but rather by ostentatious parade, and pretence of 
mystery. ) 


Apuleius, Metam, L. Il. speaking of his initiation into 
the mysteries of Isis, informs us, “ that he, (the Acero» 
phant) drew out certain books, from the repositories of the 
sanctuary, which contained the worDs of the sacred for- 
mula, compendiously expressed, partly by figures of annals, 
and partly by certain marks, or notes, intricately knotted, 
revolving in the manner of a wheel, and crowded together, 
and curled inward, like the tendrils of a vine, so AS TO HIDE 
THE MEANING FROM THE CURIOSITY OF THE PROFANE.” 


This, was not their practice, for want of ithe knowledge 
of letters, but was their studied perversion of the alphabet, 
in its proper, and simple use. 


The letters of the ancient Egyptians, like those of the - 
Hebrews, and of several other nations, may have been distin- 
X¥2 | 
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guished by names, which, primarily, expressed leading 
ideas, and, at the same time, were appropriated also to a 
variety of objects, in which those leading ideas presented 
themselves. In this case, the term could be represented, 
by the figure of etther of the objects to which it was applied. 


Let us, for example, suppose, that the letter B was 
called Bai, and that such a term primarily imported, being, 
or existing. 


We are told, that Bai, was the Egyptian denomination 
for a branch of the palm- tree, and that this tree was an- 
ciently regarded as an emblem. of bezng ng existence, OY im= 
mortality. re 


Again :—Horapollo says, “ Bai, signified a hawk, the 
soul, and the wind [anima] ; therefore, the Egyptians used 
the hawk, asa he for the soul.” 


- The word is written Bais, in the Nomenclatura Egyptiaco — 
— Arabica, published by Kircher. Dr. Woide follows Kir- 
cher; but, in the Lexicon Coptico-Grecum, in the Biblio- 
theque du Roi, at Paris, we find, 6a, Baz, species aliqua 
accipitrum ; and the same occurs in Calius, L. IV. C. 16. 
Opinantur Egyptii anime conceptum esse cor; qua ra- 
tione, cum accipitris nomine indicari animam putent; 
: allam, vocabulo gentilitio, Cam$, Bai-eth nuncupant, quod 


animam signat et cor; siquidem, Bai, anima est ; eth, 
verd, cor.” 


Gen. Vallency, Mon. at Lusk. 
Transact: of the R. I. Acad. 1788, - 
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A delineation of a sprig of the palm-tree, or of the hawk’s 
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_ figure might, then be used, indifferently, to represent the term 
Bai; its leading image,—and its various appropriations ;— 
Inwriting the Egyptian language, either of these figures. 
might represent the letter B, which was known by the 
same description. 


The Hebrew particle 2, denotes presence, or existence, 
in any given time, place, or condition,—and the name of 
the letter, m3, signifies a house, abode, or place of being, 
unless it be formed out of a more ancient, and simple term, 
—3, Bi, or Bai. 7 


The Greeks- called the palm-branch, Baw, or Bais: and 
Byte; Or Bate, (the letter B) preserves the sound of the 
Hebrew Beth, or the Egyptian Baz; but the idea. of the 
name, in Greek, may be collected from Ce-Cas-ow, to confirm, 
establish, or place ina permanent state of existence. 


The Latins called this letter Be, nearly the simple name 
of the Bai, or symbolical palm-branch. And Be, in the 
Celtic, conveys the same leading idea of existence. Irish, 
Be, is the term for life; Cornish, signifies Be, am, art, 


is,—existent. 


The country of the Druids produced no palm-trees. In 
order, therefore, to make their system entire, and preserve 
it, they found it necessary to substitute another plant, for 
this ancient emblem of being, or immortality. They fixed 
upon the birch. 


% 


Perhaps it was a supposed coincidence of character, be- 
tween this tree and the palm, that gave occasion to its Latin 
name, Betula, q. d. the little Bu, or Bast. 
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In the Celtic of Ireland, the birch is called beith, which | 


equally signifies being, essence, existence. It seems to be 
connected with Ir. Both, Bothan; W. Both, (pl. Bgth) 
a hut, cottage; Booth, a place of abode, or being, equiva- 
Jent in its meaning, to the Hebrew m3. 


In Welsh, Byth also signifies, for ever, eternity. 


The birch, therefore, in the Celtic language, being distin- 
guished bya term, which, primarily, imports, being, or exists 
éwce, was constituted the symbol of the term, and of the. ¢dea 
which it conveyed. It also became the symbol of the letter 
.B, represented by a sprig of this plant ;—and the reason 
was clearly this,—that the power of that letter, connected 
with its vocal breathing, conveyed the same general idea as 
Beith, by which the birch was delineated. La 

In the Bardie alphabet, this letter is called Bi, which, in 
Irish, implies the sense of the Latin fuit ; in Welsh, that 
of the Latin erit:.in both languages, it is the root of the 
essential verb, fo Be. | 


Recollecting these principles of the symbolteal system, we 
may infer, that, in the rude, and primitive language, Bi, 
Be, or Bai, and even the very power of Bb, when incor- 
porated in the simple terms of the first ages, was to con- 
vey the idea of being, or existence,—and that, in the dialects 
which came, as branches, from that language, its derivatives 
V2, Baro, Bat, Beith, Both, Bwth, Byth, &c. became terms 
appropriate for place of being—for the self-propagating birch, 
—for the immortal palm,—for an eternal duration, &e. 


Such terms, and the general idea which they attracted, 
might be represented, with equal propriety, by the sketch 
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of a housé¢,—as in the Hebrew 1,—by the palm-branch of the 
Egyptians,—or by their figure of a hawk,—by the birch-sprig 
of Druidical symbols,—by a draught of that sprig,— as in 
the Bardic alphabet,—or, indeed, by objects in general, 
viewed, undet the same character, and expressed by the 
same, or a congenial term: bar tis 


Thus, different objects, in different countries, might 
become the symbols of the same idea, and of the same ° 
elementary sound,—the hieroglyphics of Egypt may have 
‘been connected with Egyptian letters,—just as Druidical 
symbols were connected with Celtic language. . 

The Egyptian priest, either from vanity,—or supersti- 
tion,—or to restore the veil of mystery which the popular ~ 
use of letters had, in part, removed, may have devised a 
new and magnificent series of symbols, founded upon the 
same principle as that of the simple, and primitive charac- 
ters,—but which could only be read, where his language 


was understood. 


If [have touched upon these abstruse topics, it has been « 
so briefly, that I may, perhaps, be pardoned by the liberal, 
and benevolent eritic. 
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Sror. 1—Sudject proposed: On the principle of natural 
expression, or the relation between certain sounds, and 
certain ideas. 


In the former essay, I gave my opinion, supported by 
the evidence upon which it was formed, that an order known 
by the name of Druids, to the latest period of their esta- 
blislment, preserved a respectable copy of an alphabet, 
which the earliest of those tribes, which had settled in 
Europe, brought with them out of Asia. I also explained 
the account, which those Druids left in Britain, respecting 
the original, and fundamental principles of this alphabet. 
T added, that a: similar account is partly recognised by other 
primitive nations. 


But the importance of the discovery is not limited only to 
these facts. It acquires its principal value, from the 
opportunity it affords, of illustrating an ancient system in 
philology : viz. That each of the elementary sounds in lan- 
guage, naturally describes a distinct image, or perception 
of the mind, and that language was, originally, formed, 
by following nature as the guide, in adapting sounds lke 
these, to their several, and respective occasions. 


That such Druidical symbols,—and the series of letters, 
which arose from them,—were intended, both to support that 
system, and explain its pte id a in detail eral dane the 
following testimonies. 


1. Taliesin Aramaic a reference to the whole device of 
the symbols,— 
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A’m swynysei Math, 
Cyn bim diaered. 


 T had been marked by Kind; 
Before I became immortal.” 


And again :—“ The points of the mamic eet what do 
they whisper so forcibly, and what breathings are in their 
roots :—These are read by the sages.” 


In other place :—When the removal took place, I was 
marked by the chief, amongst the multitude of the arts of 


the sages,—zmitators of nature.” 


If nature marked, or pointed out the several plants, as 


appropriate symbols of speech, and of its elements ;—if to. 


them she assigned the office, and province of composing, 
and of analizing languages, it is evident, that every element 
of language, was understood, in those days, to have.a distinct 
character, marked, and fixed by nature. | 


Upon this ground, the same Bard separately describes 
the genius, disposition, or action of the symbols,—evidently 
implying the force, or the ¢mport, which their correspond- 
ing powers were understood then to possess, in the forma- 
tion of language. : 3 


. Trees, and plants, that are selected as the symbols,— 
present obvious, and very natural characters: they suggest 
the same ideas, which are marked in the descriptions of the 


Bard. 


3. The names, by which these plants,—considered as the 
symbols,—are distinguished in the Jrish language,—are 
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calculated for the impression of these ideas, in the most 
forcible manner. ' 

4, The simple names of the Bardic letters, or counter- 
Jeited sprigs, are amongst the most important, as well as 
discriminate roots of the Welsh, and the Irish languages. 
They are at the head of numerous families ;—they confirm 
the descriptions of Taliesin,—the hints presented by the 
natural characters of those plants,—and the import of the — 
Lrish names. 


8. The application of that system is to be supported. by 
evidence, taken from other languages, in which no collusio 
can be suspected. | Al | 


6. The names of the Roman letters, are terms of known 
value, in the language of the Celtz,—and of an import simi- 
larto the names of the Bardic letters. Many also of Greek, 
and most of the Hebrew, or Chaldaic letters, have expli- 
cable names, which may be referred, with ease, to certain 
verbs, expressing parallel ideas to the numes for the corres- 
ponding /etters, and symbols of the Celte. A manifest in- 
timation, that one, and the same identical system was 
known, and was taught, not only in Greece, or in Italy, 
but in Syria, and Chaldea. 

7. An application of these principles, and system, to 
the radical terms of the Celtic, Latin, Greek, or Hebrew 
language, is found, in most instances, truly to define their . 
meaning, so as to ascertain the original principles, from 
which these languages arose, and prove that the system is 
not founded upon ancient opinion alone,—but upon truth, 
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To explain,—and verif y, these particulars, will be the busi~ _ 


ness of the following essay. 


In a former part of this work, I enumerated some pro 


perties of the Celtic language, which point out the general 
practicability of constructing an elementary alphabet upon 
a system of general symbols. In other words, I remarked 
the paucity, and the extreme simplicity of radical words ; 
—the general, as well as the obvious ideas conveyed by 
them—and the acknowledgment of a natural affinity be- 


tween the simple elements of language, and the ideas they 


were to convey. 


The two former particulars, I shall have occasion to ex- 
emplify in the sequel of the essay ;—but, singly, to the latter, 
I appropriate the remainder of this present section,—because 
some ancient schools, and modern writers, have denied the 
existence of any such principle, as natural expression, or 
the relation between ideas, and sounds. 


In the few books, which accident has thrown in my way, 
the negative has been supported by the following arguments, 


1. It has been observed, as a datum, that, nations, different 


in language, describe the same object by different words, - 


and by different elements of sound. It has been further 
contended,—that no such diversity could have taken place, 
had language, in general, been formed upon a natural ana- 
logy, between ideas, and sounds. | 


9. Ithas been additionally observed,—that mankind, and 
a certain species of birds, are capable of learning foreign 
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sounds, and foreign terms, by imitation; but that such 
attainments are acquired with extreme difficulty. Hence, 
‘it has been concluded, rather hastily, that sounds, being 
purely imitative, and being ecquired by the ear, our several 
voices, and their several articulations can haye no primary, 
or natural connection with appropriate ideas ;—that. primi- 
tive man could have had no impulse to express a distinct 
perception of the mind, by one articulate sound, more than 
by another ; that, consequently, the rudiments of language 
must have been arbitrary, selected by chance, and fixed by 
compact alone, 


3. From this mode of reasoning, an hypothesis arose, that 
man was, originally, destitute of all speech, and that he 
laboured, for a series of ages, to acquire the difficult art of 
articulation, which he collected, by degrees, from the voices 
of certain animals, and from the sounds that bodies pro- 
- duced, in motion, or jn collision, 

4, To confirm this hypothesis, I have seen it urged, that, 
even at this day, there are several nations of savages, or of 
men in a wild state of nature, who have not learnt the 
power to articulate, 


In order to make an end of the debate, by indisputable 
facts, the particular case of two savage men, has been pro- 
duced, and strenuously insisted upon. One such being was 
found, in a forest of Sarony, another, in a deserted wood in 
France. They were so remote from acquisition, or natural 
speech, that, after they were introduced into society, they 
could not even be taught the power to articulate. “ Shall 
it be, after this, pretended, that man, found in a state of 
nature, had any language at all!” 
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5, Remarks; not unlike these, have been extended even 
re the feathered. race. » [have read, that a male bird has 
taken a convenient station, before’! the nest, in full view 
of the young brood,, having purposed teaching them - his: 
power of song; by: lessons, adapted partly to their several 
capacities, and partly to their degrees of application ;—that, 
in general, the talents of the young birds open, at a very 
tender age ; but that, if they be removed from the nest im- 

mediately after they are hatched, they never acquire the 
song of the parent at all, . This has furnished an argument, 
that even: the songs of birds, are not inspired by natural 
instinct, but acquired by the ear alone, and by observation 
upon the manner in which the sounds are produced. 


These are the chief arguments against natural expression, 
which occur to my recollection. I shall offer something in 
reply to them all. . : 


‘The various terms, by which the different languages ex- 
press the same'thing, may be partly solved, by the different 


modes of inflection, of composition, or of contraction 3° 


which custom has introduced into local dialects, and by 
which, the same radical word has been so diversified, that its 
identit y cannot be immediately recognised, I shall give 
an instance of this, in the term for my rate $ SON. 


» Lat. frater; Ital. fratello; French, frere; Eng. bro- 
ther; Germ. bruder; Gueld. bruyr ; Belg. broeder; Goth. 
brothar; Dan. Brodre; Swed. broder; Welsh, brawd ; 
Corn. bredar; Armor. breur ; Trish, brathair ; Mauks, 
breyr; Russ. brate ; Scdav. and Pol. brat; Dalat. pines 
Bi tie bradt; Bohem. brad. 


This term undergoes twenty changes, corresponding to 


a 


e 
y 
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the genius of the several dialects ; yet, it preserves, through- 
cut, evident vestiges of some-one original word. Not 
presuming to determine what that word is, or was, I shall 
only observe, that in more than one Celtic dialect, bru, sig- 
nifies a womb ; Ad,—iteration, repetition of the same; and 
ur,—aman. Bruad, then, is an offspring, or produce of 
the same womb; and bruadur, a my produced by the 
same womb. . | ; 

But, according to my conception of the subject; 4 more 
fruitful source of the diversity in terms, must be explored 
in the original nature of all terms, which is relative, or de= 
scriptive,—not fixed, or absolute. And, for this reason it is, 
that, not only a difference of dialects, but one, and the same, 
dialect, may have great variety. of names for the same 
thing ; when it-may be viewed: under a variety of relative 
characters. Thus, a son; in Irish, is called mac, which is 
a nursling, from the word macam, I sustain, or support. 
This is equivalent, in its meaning, to the Latin alumnus: 
bar, a shoot, or offspring ; propago: orc, a germ, of seed ; 
progenies: duan, a wari one, from lu, small; pihbaines 
nion, an tmage, or likeness, &c. 


Had five distinct families, been separated from the 
Irish nation,—had they colonised as many desart islands, 
in which their posterity retained only ,one of these terms, 
and applied it in the same absolute manner as we do the 
word son,+it is evident, that, in this instance, the new in- 
habitants would no longer be able to recognise the relative, 
or descriptive, nature of these words,—or the original iden- 
tity of their several dialects, 


This example is not singular. In the same language, 
| ete ee : 
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there are ten words for a boy ;—upwards of twenty, fora 
Aull, or mountain ;—and as great a variety, for almost every 
object, which an unrefined people, were likely to have con- 
templated ; but each of them describes a distinct relation, 
ot character, of that which it names. / : 


We cannot, therefore, adduce the diversity of terms, as 
an argument against the first principle of natural expression, 
and the original identity of languages,—till we have con- 
gidered these terms, in the relative, and the descriptive 
capacity, not in the fixed, and the absolute. 


That mankind have an aptitude, and favourite impulse, 
to learn sounds by the ear, is readily admitted. It is a sub-_ 
ject of daily observation. The infant thus acquires the 
language of its nurse, as the youth does that of the fo- 
reigner. The dialect of a nation thus becomes general, 
throughout the several families. 


It is further admitted, that amode of articulation, which 
is acquired by the infant, appears, for ever afterwards, the 
most natural, and the most easy to us; whilst the sounds 
taught ata more advanced age, are practised with com- 
parative difficulty. 


By the ear, and fgequent efforts, some have learned :— 
——-—‘ liquidas avium voces imitarter ore.” 
ro utter sounds with ease, and fluency, that would be found 
impracticable, upon the first attempt.—Some kinds of birds, 


on the contrary, have imitated the songs of the other spe- 
ies, or'the articulation of the human voice. 
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But this does not militate against my first principle, 
which is, that we have an original propensity, born with 
us, to express, and communicate, certain perceptions, of 
edeas, by appropriate sounds :—that such perceptions, and 
sounds, have, therefore, a nefural relation between each 
other. 


This propensity may have been gilide enough to the an- 
cestors of the race, in the formation of their simple voca+ 
bulary ; and that it was, in fact, I think, is demonstrable. 


The operation of this principle is perceptible still, in the 
simple, and primitive terms, of most languages; and, as 
far as we Gan ascertain the local inflections, combinations, in 
contraction, we can, so far, trace its vestiges, into the 
main body of languages. | 


The voice of nature has not been entirely silenced, or sus 
perseded, by imitative accomplishments. Would Signor 
Rossignol wish to communicate an idea, to his audience, he 
would immediately, and at once, drop the language of the 
nightingale, or blackbird, and have recourse to that of the 
society, in which he is placed. Should he have broken 
his fiddle, or torn his ruffle, he would, probably, discard 
the foreign language, and would bewail his misfortune, in 
his native dialect. Were the same person affected with 
surprise, grossly affronted, or exposed, on a sudden, to 
violent pain:—-were the boy that prepares his negus, to 
have spilt some of the boiling water upon his foot, he would, 
in a moment, quit the Italian, would forget all his learn- 
ing, and would express his,agonies, in the language of na- 
ture, that is, in such tones, interjections, or exclamations, 
as would be equally understood, by the whole species. 
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This language of nature, we daily distinguish, in the 
tones, atid warbles of the infant, expressing its various per- 
ceptions, or emotions, before it has learned either to imi- 
tate, or comprehend the import of our terms. We also 
perceive it, in the tones, and in the exclamations, which 


& 


passion, or any violent impulse extorts, from the deaf, and 


the dumb. 


From a misconception of principles, respecting the ori- 
ginal nature of language, mistaken opinions have arisen, 
concerning its introduction into society. If mankind had 
no predisposing impulse, to communicate their perceptions 
of things, and of their several relations, by natural, and by 
oral signs;—if they could have possessed no rudiments of 
language, till they had agreed upon certain arbitrary terms; 
—till they had even digested these terms, into noun, verb, 
and particle, with all the accompaniments of number, de- 
elenston, tense, mood, and person; were this true, it is 
‘equally certain, that such creatures must not only have re- 
_ mained, for ages, without the use of speech: they must 
have continued so, to this day, and forever. Could we ad- 
mit the possibility, that men should acquire the faculty of 
speech, by mere compact, or studied mechanism; why 
_ must it be supposed, they had recourse to the voices of ani- 
mals, or the sounds of inanimate things? 


‘* Because, we are told, z7¢ 2s by no means natural for 
man to articulate: it isan art which he acquires with dif- 
ficulty, and imitation alone.” 


But, as brutes are thus elevated into the first masters of 
language, let us ask, who taught the first lion to roar, the 
first bull to bellow, and the firs: lark to ang? shall it be 
said, that God, or nature, excowed the first generation af 
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brutes, with all their various languages, impressed an aptie 
tude upon them, to utter certain perceptions, by their cor-_ 
responding sounds, and that he denied all such predisposing 
aptitudes to man alone? 


9 


Something of this kind seems to be intimated, when I am 
told, that nations of savages, or of men in a state of 
nature, have not yet surmounted the difficulty of pronounc- * 


' ing several consonants. However conclusive such an ar- 
gument may appear, to some philosophers, I confess, that © 


for one, I cannot perceive its force, or grant the assump- 
tion, that savage life, is a natural state, or, that extreme 


depravity, and the ultimate perfection of the human crea- 


ture, can be one and the same thing. A natural state is 
that which. affords the best and fairest opportunity, for a 
display of the discriminative character, of this or that: 
species: and the characteristic of man, is reason, or com- 

mon sense. The condition, which affords the best and fair- 

est opportunity for the exercise of this endowment, is the ~ 
natural and perfect state of man, Examine that plant!—it 

grows in its proper soil, and congenial aspect. There it 
will be found in its natural state. From that state, it may 
be equally removed, if pampered in a hot-bed, or starved 

in a cold steril earth. So man departs as widely from his 

nature, by the path of rudeness and brutality, as by that of | 
luxury and refinement. His intellectual, and his organic 

faculties, may be infinitely debased, below the intention 

and standard of nature, 


If this be the situation of savages, ] can acknowledge no 
more force, in the argument before us, than in that of a 
philopher, who should reason with me thus.. « Infants, 
who have not acquired the power of erecting themselves, 
and some cripples, who have lost that power, crawl upon 
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their hands and feet; therefore it cannot be natural for man 
to be upright. 2 


But, as great stress has been laid upon the case of two 
savages,—the Saron, and French, it may not be improper to 


bestow some attention upon their story. They are described — 


as having been deserted, in the forests, by some accident, 
in their earliest infancy, When found, they had almost 
attained manhood, They had lived unconnected with so- 
ciety, and consequently, had formed their habits, with a 
perfect independence of its controul, They were taught,— 
by their masters,—to sit, stand, and walk upon two feet; but 
their favorite gait, was quadrupedal, They could nei- 
ther speak, at first, nor be taught, afterwards, to articulate, 
Hence it has been inferred, that man can have no primitive 
language, and that all articulation is, with difficulty ac- 
quired, even by the ear, 


If the facts, as they are stated, are true, the conse~ 
quences, drawn from them, will not follow. An unpro-~ 
tected infant, exposed alone to the horrors of a forest, 
could only have acquired sufficient language, to express the 
ideas, which arose from his insulated situation. What 
could the wretched being have to utter, more than a pierc- 


ing cry of distress, groans of anguish, or screams of terror, — 


and growls of rage? Even these, he had no opportunity, 
and, therefore, could have had no incitement, ever to com- 
municate amongst others of his own species, When deprived 
of his usual range, and confined amongst men, he had still 
his inveterate, and savage, habits about him, which it was ime 
possible for him to overcome. He could not, therefore, 
have been disposed, by habits, to acquire the language of 
society. His case must have been widely different, from 
that of the first parents, whose dawn of existence was in 
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the society of each other, in the enjoyment of happiness, in 
the full possession of all their bodily, and of all their intel- 
lectual, faculties, unexercised, indeed, but mature, and per- 
fect, and with every possible aptitude for exercise. They 
were endowed with a native impulse, which directed all 
their powers to their proper end,—and tney had no savage 
habits to overcome. 


Such a distinction ought, unquestionably, to be made, 
could we give implicit, and full, credence to the facts, re- 
lated of these two savages. But these facts demand a very 
serious reconsideration. Common sense has a voice, more ~ 
persuasive than is that of a hundred philosophers. In this 
instance, do we not hear it rebuke us, for drawing such nu- 


gatory inferences, from absolute impossibilities? Is it not 


the postulatum, a ridiculous absurdity, that an infant, de- 
serted in a German, or French forest, before it acquired 
any ideas of articulation, and consequently, before it could 
walk, or stand upon its feet, ever did, or ever could support 
its own existence? But did not a she wolf condescend once 
to nurse Romulus, and Remus? might not a she wolf have 
killed the mother of this child, and then have taken com- 
passion upon the helpless orphan? Let one absurdity be al-: 
Jowed the commodious privilege of resting upon another ! 
yet, in a very few months, the milk of the welf must have 
dried up, and the foster chiid have been abandoned, by force, 
to the necessity of providing for its own sustenance, was the 
infant then, arrived at a competent age, to follow the oc- 
cupation of its nurse, to hunt for its daily food, and brave 
the horrors of the approaching winter? As all this appears 
to me an atter impossibility, I suppose, that, if there be 
not some philosophical fraud in their history, these two 
savages, notwithstanding their near approach to the human 
form, were half brutes, the offspring of abomination. In 
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their habits, they seem to have resembled the re more 
than human creatures.. 


The observation of the fact, that a parent bird instructs the 
nestlings how to sing, is elegant, and ingenious. I would, 
by no means, dispute its authenticity; yet I cannot admit 
of the consequences which have been drawn from it, in 
their full extent, It proves only, that particular modifica~ 
tions of sound, are most readily acquired by the ear, and by 
observing the manner in which they are produced. It 
will not follow, that such are the only sources of the voeal 
expression, either in the human, or brute creation. Some 
indisputable testimonies of the reverse, may be adduced. 


A eock, hatched under a duck, crows like his father. 
Ducks, hatched under a hen, spontaneously acquire the 
voices, as well as the habits of their own species. A cuckoo, 
hatched in the nest of a hedge-sparrow, will disregard the 
language, and the habits of his nurse, but will attach himself 
to those of his parasitical parents. A lamb, taken from the | 
body of its dying mother, and uniformly nursed by the 
hand, will yet bleat like another lamb, 


Though voices of animals be circumscribed within a 
' narrow compass, yet they have some variety of tones, and 
sounds, by which they express, and communicate, amongst 
others of their own kind, the perceptions of anger, plea- 
sure, fear, confidence, want, satisfaction, &c. And it is 
evident, from the foregoing instances, that they acquire 
names of this kind spontaneously, or from an impulse of 
nature, without cio or imitation, 


In like manner, an ities, almost as soon as it 1s. born, 
begins to express its feelings, in the language of nature, 
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’ without having heard the similar cry of another child, and, 
in a few imonths, long before it has made any efforts, to 
learn, or imitate, the language of social compact, it can 
inform an attentive nurse, by its tones, and warblings, 
whether it is angry, or pleased, m pain, or at ease. 


It is, therefore, clear, that an utterance of particular 
sounds, adapted, by their nature, to their proper occasions, 
_whether, by the human, or brute creation, is not invaria- 
bly, acquired by the ear, and produced by an imitation of 
similar tones; but may arise, from certain aptitudes, which 
God, by the laws of nature, has implanted in the several de- 
scriptions of his creatures, for the communication of their 
perceptions amongst one another. 


Were it practicable to seclude a couple of children,—as an 
Egyptian tyrant is said to have done,—without suffering 
them to hear the voice of man, or animal, it cannot be 
doubted, but they would acquire the use of oral sigus, 
which they would mutually understand, 


It is not pretended, by me, that Hebrew would be their lan- 
guage,—as it has been imagined by some ;—but they would 
surely acquire a few simple notes, to express, intelligibly, 
the general sensation excited in them, by objects that pre- 
sented themselves, or by emotions of their own minds. 


Could their lives be kept up to nine centuries,—like those 
of the first linguist,—they would unavoidably extend their 
vocabulary, and would improve their grammar, so far as to 
have acopious provision of definite, and proper terms, for 
the most familiar objects, and a power to communicate 
ideas of the most obvious forms in existence, or in actions; 
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dhe from such rudiments, a language, of considerable 
compass, would arise, in a few generations. 

In such a tongue, mutual compact wert obviously have 
much to do; but its ground-work would be laid, in the natu- 
ral, and the untaught, principle, which disposes men, and 
brutes, to utter their voices, in certain tones, or modifica- 
tions, analogous to their various perceptions, and emotions. 


The operation of this principle, upon the human voice, 
may, at once, be perceived. Joy, fear, pain, love, anger, 
and all the passions, have their appropriate, and sponta- 
neous tones, which are discriminately comprehended, not 
only by persons of a different language, but, in some de- 
gree, by the intellect of brutes. Our dogs, and horses, 
know, by our tones, whether we are ‘angry, or satisfied, 
menace, or applaud,—check, or encourage them. 


It will, perhaps, be conceded, that our spontaneous 
tones are naturally expressive,— and that properties 
of the vowels, are evidently connected with them. But, 
it will be urged, that no such impulse extends to the arti- 
culétion of the consonant. There are many, who will not 
either discard, or abjure, the opinion, that every new articu- 
Jation is artificial, and of difficult acquisition. 


To this oracle, I think, we may oppose an argument of 
considerable weight, as drawn from the general perception 
of an affinity, between one sound, and one sense, in com- 
positions, both ancient, and modern. 

“Inallages, and countries, men of an accurate ear, and a 
fine: taste,—whether learned, or illiterate,—have acknow- 
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Wedged, and felt, such an affinity, in the works of their 
poets, and orators. 


It must, in truth, be percelv eal; in fact, by those who deny 
it in theory. 


Of this correspondence,—the most admired, and sagacious 
€ritics upon Homer, Virgil, Milton, and many others, 
furnish us with copious examples. They all acknowledge 
it, as a source of beauty, and of energy, in the works of these 
masters,—though few of them have carried their speculations 
so far, as to develop the element, or principle, from which 
it arises, ‘ | 


It cannot be ascribed, implicitly, or entirely, to an arti- 
ficial arrangement of daclyls, and spondees; for it will 
frequently burst upon us, in the midst of a line, consisting 
of pure Iambics. It is perceived in prose compositions, 
and in single words. It must) therefore, be rooted in the 
powers of the letters,—in the choice of elementary sounds, 
which have some peculiarity of relation to the intended 
idea. And, if a combination of sounds, possesses a de- 
scriptive energy, the elements, and principles of descrip- 
tion must exist, in the individual sounds. A multiplica- 
tion of mere cyphers, never can produce an efficient 
sum. 


The perception of such relations, is not an artificial sense, 
resulting from the labours of critics, and of rhetoricians. 


I never yet knew that schoolboy, who possessed one spark 
of genius, that was not immediately roused, by the ma- 
gical power of descriptive sounds, in reading Ovid, oF 
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Virgil, and who did not, by the animated efforts of his 
voice, mark himself’ a native critic. 


. ‘He that has any taste for composition in his own tongue, 

perceives the natural expression of sweetness, or asperity, 
delicacy, or sublimity, in hearing a just recital of any verses, 
in a foreign language. This perception of correspond- 
ence, between sounds, and ideas,—which is the same, in 
the learned, and illiterate,—must be natural, and spon- 
taneous. | 


That arrangement, and movement, have great effect in 
displaying the power of sound, is very certain; but they 
are not equal to all that is required. A line, in which the 
powers of E, I, B, L, N, are predominate, can, by ne 
management of the Cesura, or disposition. of poetic mea- 
sure, describe the thundring crash, or a shock of arms, 
half so.foreibly, as if the powers of 4, O, U, R, G, M, 
P, T, prevailed. : 


Most languages, indeed, retain so much the expression of 
nature, that it would be difficult for us to. select words, upon 
which the experiment could be made. If, on the other 
hand, this last combination of sounds, were ta paint what 
is little, soft, smooth, or delicate, the expression would be 
ridiculous, and burlesque. 


If, then, certain vocal, and articulate sounds, arranged 
in words, and sentences, describe certain ideas, with 
more effect, and propriety, than others; we must infer, 
that, in their own simple nature, they have some peculiar, 
and marked relation, to such ideas. This relation, being 
founded in principles of nature, must have produced an 


aptitude, in the first contrivers of language, to accommos 
date-the sound, and the sense. 


That I may not insist, at present, upon the vocal sounds, 
which are supposed, in general, to have obvious connection 
with tones of the voice,—we may convince ourselves, by 
experiment, of the accuracy that is to be found in this de- 
duction, as it respects the powers of the consonants. Cer- 
tain actions will be found, of course, to generate, sponta- 
sree their Cohen i AP articulations. 


In the art of catching at, or touching an object, that i is 
not fairly within reach,—or of holding a large body, with 
arms at their utmost extent,—we ask—do we not, amongst 
other efforts, to exert our whole power, spontaneously, and 
forcibly, apply the root of the tongue to the palate, in a fit 
situation, to utter the hard sound of C, or K, which is 
actually produced, every time that breath ‘if forced out, as 
long as the effort continues? 


So, in hugging a substance within the arms, and, as it 
were, forcibly adhering to it, we acquire additional power, 
bya position of the tongue in the same situation :—but, as 
this action is’of. a less protrusive nature, breath is not pro- 
pelled with new force,—and the sound of the kard’G is pro- 
duced. ; ented ya . 


During efforts to push heavy bodies before us, or to make 
our way, and thrust ourselves forward, ‘in spite of opposi- 
tion, we naturally collect the air into the lungs; as an internal. 
support: we, unconciously, endeavour to derive all possible 
aid from its elasticity, by giving ‘it the full range of the 
mouth. ‘The cheeks “aré inflated, and ‘the lips pressed to- 
gether, with intense compression of breath, adapted, with _ 
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force, to express the articulation of P. And, as often as 
breath escapes, during the violence of exertion, | it will 
burst forth, with no articulation but this. 


Again:—In tugging, or drawing a line forcibly, . the 
tongue is applied firmly, and spontaneously, to the fore 
part of the palate, or the upper gums, to force out a vehe- 
ment articulation of 1’. 


All this proceeds, not from study, and imitation, but 
from the pure impulse of nature. 


Let us observe aman, exerting his whole farce, in either 
of these actions :—let him even be dumb, or who has no op- 
portunity of learning sounds by the ear,—and we shall per- 
ceive a natural aptitude, in such a person, to accompany 
the effort with its corresponding articulation. Nay, if the 
by-standers be atall interested in the event, the impression 
will be communicated at once to their whole frame; their 
organs of speech will be continually, but unconsciously, 
catching, grasping, pushing, or tugging. | 
Let us imagine one of the first race, whom we can sup- 
pose to have been hitherto without use of speech, wishing 
to communicate an idea of these exertions, to a person 
who had been absent. He would, undoubtedly, use ges~ 
tures ;—but the aim, and the intent of these, would be de- 
scription. 

In the first instance, he would put forth his hand to its 
utmost extent, asin the art of catching, or touching, an 
object, high, or distant: or he would extend both arms, to. 
mimic the act of holding of a bulky substance ;—the very 
attitude of exertion, would bring the organs of speech te 
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the corresponding situation 2Oand the hard sound of C, or 
K, would be emphatically: uttered. 


In a description of grasping, or hugging, the arms would 
be firmly deposited before the breast, and drawn inwards ; 
the lips would fly open spontaneously, and the tongue 


cleave to the palate, until the hard power of G was pro- 
duced. — 


‘To communicate an idea of pushing, the body would be 
placed in an inclining posture ;—the hands protruded, the 
lips pressed together, and forced outwards, as in the: very 
act of the impulse described,—and the puffing sound of P, 
would be uttered. 


An idea of tension would be expressed, by extending the 
hand, closing the fingers, as in laying hold ofa line, and 
drawing the body backwards. At the same instant, the 
tongue would be applied spontaneously, as a fulcrum, to 
the upper gums, and, whilst the hand is drawn forcibly in- 
wards, the tugging articulation of J’ would be expressed. 


Whilst breath escapes, in either of these energetic arti- 
culations, a kind of vocal sound must arise; it will be 
somewhat like the short obscure E, before R, in final 
syllables; so as to form Ké, Ghé, Pé, and Té, which 
may, therefore, be regarded as primitive, or natural 
words. - 


To those who contend, that mankind, at first, commu- 
nicated their ideas only by gestures, 1 would recommend. 
the reflection, that gestures must have been efforts to de- 
scribe, and that such an expedient as that of placing the 
organs in situations, that would produce, infallibly, the. 
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corresponding sounds, naturally accompanied actual exer- 
tions, and, therefore, must have been essential parts of 
those very gestures, or descriptions. It must follow, that 


rudiments of articulute language, are founded in princi-. - 


ples of nature. 


Men want only original hints for the invention of all arts. 
Those corresponding sounds would soon have obtruded 
themselves upon the notice of the first parents,—have super- 
seded the use of elaborate gestures,~-and have become the 
current medium, for the reciprocal communication.-of their 
ideas. 


The force, and the expression, of the other letters, I 
shall have occasion to examine hereafter. The articulations 
of C, G, P, and T, have been classed, amongst the more 
dificult, and less obvious. ° What I have said of them wil! 
suffice, to shew, that a faculty of articulating may be 
natural,—and that sounds may have appropriate relations to 
the ideas, which the mind intends to convey. 


All expressions of the human voice,—the modulative,— 
the vocal,—or the articulate, are not, therefore, as many have 
supposed, mere imitations of that which has been heard,— 


or unconnected with ideas of things, and of their na- 
tural aifinities. 


There are sounds, naturally descriptive. They are 


produced unconsciously, by the various impressions that are 
felt, and are calculated for communicating the same im- 


pressions, to those who hear them. As they undoubtedly 


entered into the root of the first language, they retain their 
places, more, or less, in the various dialects, which have 
branched from this original stem. 
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In the cultivation of dialects, through all their stages, 
this principle has, for many centuries, been overlooked; 
and its traces; have, in sonie degree, ‘been obliterated. Ins 
flections,—mutations,—and other novel terms, have re- 
ceived the sanction of custom, and the authority of gram+ 
marians, without the least practical reference to the voice 
of nature. _ Still the vital principle itself is perceived, and 
is acknowledged by authors, and by readers who are blessed 
with an accuracy of taste. It may be remarked, in the un- 
solicited expressions, which accompany our natural efforts, 
or emotions,—and in the radical words of most Mpabeet! 


The opinion which I have thus ‘maintairied, has nothing 
at all new init. The very same doctrine appears to have 
been the general persuasion of remote antiquity, and was 
never shaken, till the history of man was abused by fable, 
and their maxims confused by philosophical quibbles. : 


The Egyptians are acknowledged by all to have carried 
minute inquiry, founded on experiments, to as high a pipes 
as any inhabitants of the ancient world. : 

she them, an otiginil formation of latiguage, from 
spontaneous, and from natural sounds;‘was received as a 
general axiom, from which there could be no appeal. This 
appears, from an expériment, made, by a king of Egypt, 
for the purpose of determining the comparative antiquity 
of the nation he governed. Two infants, who, from the 
birth, had not been suffered once to hear the voice of 
man, at the end of two years, uttered spontaneously aterm, 
which, in Phrygian, signified bread. From this incident, 


the Egyptians concluded, that ie lat was the most an- 
cient language, 


/ 
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“Whatever objections may be urged against the mechanisny 
of the term Bex, and the abstract idea of bread, the ex- 
periment, as it was conducted, and as it was determined, 
proves, at least, the established opinion of the Egyptians, 
upon this topic,—that an original, or primary language 
of man was founded in spontaneous expressions, and that 
2 people, who were the most ancient, or unmixed, would 
retain such a language. 


This, too, was the persuasion of the Platonic school : 
and. it was known. to the Romans. P. Nigidius, a cele- 
brated grammarian,—regarded natural expression as the 
root of language. | | 


That information we owe to A. Gellius, L. X. C. iv. 
where, after giving several examples, the author adds,— 
« Tta, in his vocibus, quasi Gestus quidam ors, et spiretus 
naturalis est. Eadem ratio est, in Grecis quoque vocibus, 
quam esse in. nostris animadvertimus.” 


Amongst the moderns, many HeaaBR men, who distin- 
guished themselves, by their deep researches into the 
origin of language, have acknowledged, and main- 
tained principles of natural expression: particularly Des 
Brosses, in his Traité de la Formation Mechanique des 
 Langues,—and Walls, in his Grammar ef the English 
Language. 


From the whole of these premises, | would infer, that 
our primitive order of Druids, and tier successors, the 
Bards of Britain, are not chargeable with absurdity, in 
retaining this, with many other persuasions of antiquity, 
—in laying down this principle of natural, spontaneous, or 
descriptive expression, and in maintaining, that first rudi- 
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ments of language neither consisted of terms, arbitrarily 
imposed, nor of such, as were the result of studious obsery- 
ation, and philosophical inquiries, but of such, as arose, 
from laws better ascertained, and more universal,—the laws 
of nature itself. 


The formation of language, considered in the abstract, 
is a surprising phenomenon. It will, however, appear ac- 
countable, if not obvious, by admitting the operation of 
this principle. But, without any such principle in our 
nature, the acquisition of speech must have been impossible 
to man. 


Till we have recourse to this principle, etymology will 
rest upon nothing. We may unravel compounds, or 
derivatives, till we arrive at certain terms, which are enigma- 
tical, and whose precise, or primary import, cannot be sa- 
tisfactorily explained. , 


But, let us once admit natural expression, etymology 
will then, like every other legitimate science, rest upon a 
solid ground. We shall be guided through all the various 
inflections of language, back to nature itself; to that pri- 
mordial impression, made, by the hand of the First Mover, 
and, consequently, as far as true philosophy durst advance. 


As the various passions, movements, and perceptions of 
the mind, without study, or forethought, predispose the hu- 
man frame, to assume their peculiar attitudes, and impress 
upon the countenance, their peculiar character, which com- 
municates very distinct ideas to the beholder ; so they dispose 
the organs of speech, to assume their peculiar attitudes, 
productive, necessarily, of corresponding sounds, and arti- 
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culations, which, in like manner, naturally communicate. 
very distinct ideas to the hearer. 


And, though such a natural character of sounds be de- 
faced, and weakened, by the refinement, or the corruption 
of language, yet is it not obliterated. The organs of 
speech, in many instances, can still point out a relation be- 
tween theideas we are desirous to express, and corresponding 
sounds, which are as.fairly subjects of discrimination to the 
philologist, as the external characters of the passions are te 
the painter, 
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Sect. II. On the formation of language. Nature of the 
' primitive language. 

| To the preceding disquisition, upon the nature of e/e- 

mentary sounds, I shall add a few thoughts respecting the 

formation of speech, the’ nature of primitive language, 

and the sense, in which it may be said even still to 

exist. 


That wonderful phenomenon, in the history of man, the 
organization of language, has attracted the notice of the 
learned, and the ingenious. It has given birth to various 
hypotheses, which are supported by an elaborate profusion 
of reading, and by acute observations. 3 


There are some, for instance, who regarding language as 
entirely of human invention, suppose, as I have already re- 
marked, that man borrowed his vocal, and articulate sounds, 
from various animals, and from the noise of inanimate things. 
-—For this reason, they tell us, the letters, which are 
the symbols of those sounds, derive their names, and cha- 
racters, from the things, to which we owe their several 
powers*, This opinion I have already discussed, and, I 
hope, refuted. : 


Many, of great learning, on the other hand, maintain, 
that the Hebrew, or some very similar language, was 
communicated by inspiration to our first parents, complete, 
im all its parts. 


* See Reliq, Bax. P. 401. 
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A third class, take a middle course between these two 
opinions, and contend, that man was impressed with an 
aptitude by nature, to mark, and report express ideas, and 
perceptions, by appropriate sounds; but that he was left en- 
tirely to his own choice, in the application of these principles, 
as in the natural use of his hands, feet, or any other organs. 


To this opinion, I rather assent; though, pethaps, there 
may be something peculiar in my view of the subject, and 
my plan of reasoning upon it. 


But, lest I should wander in theory, I will first con- 
sider the fact, as recorded by a writer, whose periods 
never drop idly from his pen. In the very compendious 
account of the first age, where nothing is admitted that 
is not of the highest importance, Moses thus details the 
origin of language. | 


«© And the Lord God said, It is not good that man should 
be atone; I will make him an help meet for him. And, 
out of the ground, the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto 
. Adam, to see what he would call them. And, whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field ; but for 
Adam, there was not found an help meet for him,” Gen. 
aghy bao te or 


It was undoubtedly intended, that this passage should be 


received, inthe obvious, and plain sense of the narrative, 
with all its attendant circumstances. 


The first thing to be remarked is, the time when Adam 
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began to form his language. It was before the creation of 
Eve, whilst, as yet, there was not found an help meet for 
the man. ‘There could not, consequently, have been a 
tacit compact in the first rudiments of speech. ae 


It is pre-supposed, that Adam had a disposition to try 
and exercise his oral powers. The creatures were not brought 
to him, to see whether he would name them, or not, but 
to see what he would call them. He had, then, a disposition 
to call them by some names. 


That such names had not been communiated previously 
to him, is evident. The creatures were brought to the 
man, to SEE WHAT HE WOULD CALL THEM. Adam 
gave therm names; and, WHATSOEVER Adam called every - 
living creature, that was the name thereof. | 


The man is repeatedly represented, as a free agent, in 
the choice of his terms, and the historian seems to have 
taken. particular care, that it should be so understood. 


His maker had implanted principles in the man, which 
the occasion called forth into action, as his own feelings 
prompted, or his judgment prescribed. It may have been 
rendered necessary to be thus particular in the record, for 
the purpose of obviating some ancient superstition, respect 
ing a sacred language. 


Adam’s motive, to exercise his organs of speech, upon 
the present occasion, is intimated, by other parts of 
the narrative, .to have been the implanted love of so-= 
ciety. “It is not good that man should be alone,” &e. 


When the man saw creatures, endowed, like himself, 
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both with life, and voluntary motion, pass im review before 
him, the social character of his disposition prompted him to 
attract their attention, by visible, and by audible signs ;— 
he carried his efforts of this kind so far, as to call each of 
them, by appropriate names; but their inferior powers, 
after all, had left the conviction, that he had not amongst 
them, a meet associate. 


Thus far we are guided by the sacred historian ; but 
now the difficulty commences—-what kind of names could 
have been given, by aman, who was not previously fur- 
nished with a language,—and, in what sense could these 
names have been appropriate 2 


They could not have been mere combinations of elemen- 
tary sounds, conceived at random, and accidentally dis- 
tributed, one to the elephant, another to the fon, a third, 
given to the cow, and a fourth to the sheep, Though Adam 
should have modulated his inexperienced organs, and so.as to 
utter a multitude of such fortuitous combinations, yet they 
would have been sounds without meaning. They could 
have left no distinct impressions upon his own mind, nor 
could they aptly communicate such impression to others. 
They would, therefore, have been forgotten, soon after 
they had been imposed, 


Neither could the names, given by 4dam, have been sc 
entific, and classical terms of a zoologist. He was neither 
an expert linguist, nor any thing like a natural historian. 
The animals presented, were such as he had never-seen, and 
of whom he had never heard. He had experience of no 
other kinds, to which they might be compared. He knew 
absolutely nothing of them beyond the ideas, under whick 
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they had presented themselves to his mind, at the moment, 
through the medium of the senses. And, as the human race, 
as yet, centered in himself, alone, the design of his words 
must have been rather to express, than to communicate. 


These names must, then, have been simply descriptive 
terms for obvious, and general ideas, excited immediately, 
and suited, naturally, tothe inexperience of the nomenclator. 


He could have struck out no abstract ideas of any animal 
whatsoever; but he could observe their several motions, 
their comparative bulk, or littleness,—their gentle, or awe- 
ful aspects,—their pleasing, or disagreeable shapes; and, 
for these obvious perceptions, nature itself could supply 
him with descriptive terms. Those terms would not only 
attach themselves to the memory, but would present 
apposite ideas, or images, to those who might afterwards 
hear them. : 


Of some animals, he may have imitated the voices, and 
such imitations might become their names. But this rule 
could not have been general. | 


We may, therefore, contemplate primitive man, as prompt- 
ed by the innate predilection of taste for social enjoyments, 
to detain, in his company, those living Re which had 
already received their being. 


To attract their notice, and conciliate their good will, 
he addressed himself to them, severally, by descriptive 
gestures. These efforts called forth the hitherto, latent 
powers of his nature. The organs of speech, moved in 
unison, and produced their corresponding articulations, 
unless where this exertion was saved by a simple 
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repetition of the voices which they uttered: and thus. it 
was that the names of the familiar objects were. acquired, 
and the solid ground-work of human language, laid upon 
the. basis of natural principles. 

At the moment that human society commenced, man 
was already in possession of language, which, therefore, 
could not possibly have originated in a tacit compact: 
though it be admitted, that a compact of this, or of a similar 
nature, has much to do, in regulating the copious dialects 
of cultivated life. From these dialects, the .original speech 
of man’s. first parents must have differed widely, in its com- 
pass, and structure. 


Language being only a medium for the expression, and 
communication of human ideas, and sensations, can be no 
further necessary, than as it is conducive to these ends. 
And as all. human societies, however simple, and rude, 
possess language enough to communicate their usual range 
of ideas,—but no more,—we may, of course, presume that 
such was the case with Adam. 


The compass of Azs language could only have been com- 
mensurate with his occasions for speech. His memory can- 
not have been encumberd with a multitude of terms, to which 
he could attach no meaning. ‘To what kind of terms could 
his inexperience have attached meanings? Itis not pretended 
that he was instructed in philosophical mysteries. He could, 
then, have had no terms which primarily expressed any sci- 

entific, or philosophical ideas. 


The numerous arts of civil life were yet undiscovered. 
The various occupations, and employments of men, in so- 
ciety, which might have demanded their several terms, and 
phrases, were, not as yet, known. There were no public 
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transactions,—no traffic between man and man,—no: ac- 
counts of things, or events,—remote in time, or in place,—no 
traditions of customs, and of usages, upon which our first 
parents could have discoursed. Withoutideas of such things ' 
they could not have devised proper terms to express them 5 
nor could sich terms have been divinely communicated ; for 
the Almighty never taught man to utter unmeaning words. 
They were surrounded by the works. of nature, but with 
none of them, could they have been further acquainted, 
than as they perceived them by their senses. Whatever 
intellectual powers enriched their capacity, their knowledge, 
—~as human beings, must have been the child of experience, 
and its growth must have been sie 


The original speech of mankind must, therefore, have . 
been extremely simple. It must have been limited, exclu- 
sively, to a few terms, and of these, to such as primarily 
expressed the most obvious ideas, or sensations. Its words 
must have been of the simplest kind. 


Sounds naturally expressing ideas, men would first under- 
stand the power of simple tones, before they began to form 
artificial combinations. 


The fundamental truth of this reasoning, is attested by the 
original structure of all the languages that are known. All 
the native terms of the most copious amongst them, may 
be reduced, perhaps, to less than a thousand primitive 
terms, of the most obvious import, and the simplest 
form. The more ancient, and pure any language 13, 
the fewer, and the more simple are its primitives. It is. 
therefore evident, that, although some dialects have in- 
dulged in partial conerReeeiss the general progress has been 


from the paucity, and simplicity of terms, to SopiCnsayay 
and artificial combination. 


A curious problem would still remain, as to the manner, 
in which the first class of terms conveyed information ; or 
the rank which they would claim to hold, in the modern 
grammar. 


The ancients, in general, regarded yerbs, as the roots, or 
primitives of language; but most of our modern philolo- 
gists, declare themselves in favour of nouns, as the basis of 
human language. And, in the passage I have quoted above, 
Moses gives no hints of any human words, that were prior to 
the names of animals. 


It cannot be imagined, that first essays in language 
could possess any thing so artificial as eur verbs. Men could 
not, at once, have modified their words, by discriminating 
all the times, and circumstances, of being, or acting. Yet 
their nouns must have been something more than such arbi- 
trary terms, as might name, without describing their 
appropriate objects. 


Man had erected a shed, as a defence from the sun, and 
rain, before the orders of architecture were known; and 


he had begun speech, before principles of grammar were 
developed. 


His first words, probably, would not have admitted 
of an arrangement, under our classes. They had 
more general properties, and carried nearly the 
sense of the verbal, or participial nouns. They 
presented an image of a thing, by its mode of 
existence, or operation. They marked the form, or 
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the relation, by which the object had presented itself to» 
the senses. 


From terms, descriptive thus of leading ideas, the dis- 
criminate classes of the words, in organized language, 
would flow; and without multiplying, or diversifying terms, 
the acquisition of substantives, of adjectives, verbs, or 
participles, would become naturally obvious. 


The same descriptive term would suit its meaning to the 
occasion, and would assume the character of a noun, or a 
verb, as the circumstances would require. 


For example, the simple articulation Ké, produced na- 

turally,:and spontaneously, by an effort, either to catch, 
touch, or hold, would naturally describe an object, which had. 
been observed in these actions,’ and would thus become the 
name of that-which catches,—a dog ; that which touches, 
a point ; or that which holds,—a cup. When spoken of 
an object, it would as obviously signify, to catch,—touch, 
or—hold. It would again express the qualities of catch- 
ang, touching, or holding ; and, lastly, the abstract ideas 
of a catch,—a touch,—a hold. 


So Pi, which is produced by an effort of pushing, or pro- 
truding, would naturally express, the pusher;—to push,— 
pushing,—protrusion. This mode of application would pro- 
duce no embarrassment in the hearer. The English word, 
shot, in its various connections, is a substantive, an adjective, 
a verb, and a participle: yet its meaning is always under- 
stood. And,that such a leading proposition is true, in fact, 
as well as in theory, languages, as we find them, after their 
terms have been indefinitely diversified, by art, or tacit . 
agreement, furnish abundant proof, That I may not collect | 


‘ 
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instances from the modern dialects,—let me only observe, 
that in Hebrew, the same term, is generally both a noun, 
and a verb; as in these examples, 


wn Hie, to live ;—an animal ;—life. 


mp> Leke, to take, receive sa prison ;—a sins of tongs, 
or forceps ;—a taking eee ning. 


say Hober, to passover ;—a boat ;—a passage ;—beyond. 


Spy Hopl, to lift up ;—a tower ;—haughty ; &e. 


A language, of such extreme simplicity could not fail of 
presenting sufficient hints, for gradual organization of a 
more precise dialect, as the advancing state of society 
should render if necessary ;—whilst, in the mean time, this 
primitive tongue must have answered all the exigencies 
of an infant race. , 


Let us put the case, that Adam the first man would in- 
form his new-created bride, of the elephant. The cha- 


racter which he had already described in this animal, in the , 


act of naming him, was, probably, hisenormous bulk. ‘This 
description he is now to repeat. Being an inexpert orator, 
he would not trust entirely, and exclusively, to the powers 
of his voice. His arms would be elevated, and spread abroad, 
—-in order to intimate the comprehension of gigantic space, 
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This descriptive gesture would be aided by an immediate, 
and spontaneous inflation of his cheeks, till his breath would 
find a passage through his nestrils. This natural description 


of a huge bulk would produce the sound B,—M ; and that 


sound, rendered articulate by the intervention of a vowel, 


" ¥ 
a 
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would describe bulkiness, and might be appropriated most 
happily, to the elephant, or great beast. 


He would speak next of the horse, whom he had, per- 
haps, named, by describing his quick, and his energetic mo- 
‘tion. The idea might be painted by a rapid movement 
of the hand, and. a sudden hissing effusion of his breath, 
like an impetuous utterance of the syllable soos. This 
being the Hebrew name of as horse, appears to be intended | 
as a description of his velocity ;—for it is applied also to the 
swallow, and to a kind of mnight-moth, which ‘is said to 
be agility itself. ; 


Our great progenitor might add an account of some ani- | 
mals, by imitating their voices, calling ‘the cow, Moo, 
and the sheep, orlambs, Ba. He may have described the 
dove, by fluttering his hand, so as to intimate the act of 
the wing in flight, and My repeating the syllable, Tvor, 
toor. 


He now walks forth, accompanied by the mother of 
mankind, Theelephant presents his enormous bulk ;—the 
horse flies over the field ; the bém, and the soos are soon, 
and readily distinguished. They are saluted by the cow, 
the sheep, and the dove: the Moo, the Ba, and the Toor, 
are immediately recognised. How great must have been 
their joy, to find Mecclece in possession of a soczal \an- 


guage - ; 


These atoms of the simplest words are given, merely to 
illustrate my conceptions, respecting primitive names; that 
is, toshow, how they had sprung from nature, and in what 
manner they described certain states, or actions. The words 
acquired by onomatopaia, are not exceptions, They are 
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hot absolute, but merely descriptive terms. ‘They paint the 
action of the voice. By the likeness preserved in this oral 
picture, the Moo, the Ba, and the Toor are distinguished. 
They are the mooing, the buing, and the toortng animals. 
This view of the subject, as I have already hinted, appears 
to account best for the formation of language, and for 
the acquisition of its two principal parts, zowns, and verbs. 


The term, unconsciously generated by the effort it means 
to describe, naturally, and obviously pointed out the par- 
ticular thing, and its mode of existence,—or the agent, and 
the nature of his action. Nouns, and verbs were produced 
at a birth. 


I deprecate the imputation of impiety, for supposing that 
man was not furnished with language at his creation. 
Would it have been amore stupendous miracle, or greater 
mercy, to constitute a language for man,—than to endow 
him with requisite powers, and with pre-disposition, to 
make one for himself ? 


-Had primitive language been of divine origin, man would 
have been under the sacrilegious necessity of mutilating, or 
altering it, every day. No language could have accom- 
modated itself, exempted from those changes, to the con- 
ditions of society, for which man was designed. Some- 
thing would be superfluous, or something deficient. Even 
the language of the Old Testament, contains a multitude 
of terms, in acceptations, which Adam, during the first 
years of his life, could not possibly have understood.— 
How could he then have preserved their meaning? 


The language of our first parents must have been 
simple, when compared with Hebrew, as that venerable 
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tongue is, compared with ‘ours, . But i could ‘not 
Tong have been, confined within such narrow limits. Being 
once ‘put. in motion, its use, and properties once under- 
stood, it easily kept pace with social progress. 


? The intellectual, ‘exertions of the frst: ages, 3 were. Shath 
rapid; and various. And, as no ‘society. of ‘men has been’ 
found: in ‘the’ possession of knowledge, without adequate, 
means for its “mutual communication, we may ‘conclude,, 
that primitive: language S001 | became rich, and comipre= 
hensive.. 4 , 7 i 
It may 42 bare ther eta that men soon | divided into, 
distinct societies, in which they pursued various occupa- 
tions, and acquired various branches of knowledge. They 
had, consequently, various. occasions to call forth oral 
powers." These must have produced local termis, local 
| idioms, and. Jocal | acceptations of common terms. Various 
dialects must, therefore, have existed before the Hood, 


One alone of these was preserved, by the single house, 
or tribe, that survived the catastrophe : the whole earth, was_ 
again of one language, and of one speech, whilst its in- 
habitants formed but one society. But, no sooner were they 
separated from each other, “and placed under, a variety. of 
local cir cumstances, than the same’ causes,, Ww hich had c ope- 
rated before, and which must always operate, began to ge~ 


hye 


 nerate similar effects. 

“Without calling before us, t ne miraculous confusion Mich 
affected great part of the human species, it is obyi ious that | 
‘some changes, from the universal root, mtist have presented 
themselves immediately upon the division of the families. 

a bb 
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New, objects, and their new circumstances, | appeared. 


These must have been described by new terms, and phrases, | i 


or else, by new appropriations of old ones. > The foundation 
‘of dialects was Taid; een a 


T 
{ 


& specs 


The nations, by degrees, became settled i in their peculiar 
dwellings, occupations, ‘and habits of life.. The objects, 
which had been at first new, became familiar. The. popu- 
lar usages, ‘to. which necessity, or ‘accident, “had given. 
birth, began to acquire prescriptive authority, in all com, 
munities, were to be regarded a as the legitimate standards of 


propriety, and were established by general rules. The lan- | 


guages acquired their discriminative character, and COMPAS 
rative stability. 


é ‘ f . 5 iy ot r "4 oe’ ha . ‘ - 
KID ; oabishs bi0 J RELJLGW Ls SIP MIS SPELL Oe 


But still, ‘they’ were enothing i more than ‘dialects oe the mo- 
ther tongue. ‘There were local modes of oral deliver y,terms | 


of expression, combinations, and. applications of terms; but ‘ 


the fundamental principles were universal. “Each colony 
had planted its own slip of the; parent tree, in its new pa- 
trimony., wey: Ty RADE 


= 


it 


; These offsets assumed, ‘of course, ’ different shapes, and 
flourished, more, or less, according to the soil, the aspect,’ 
climate, or ‘skill, of each planter, . and the labour - of his 
cultivation, ‘Some put forth more luxuriant br anches than, 
others ; ; but the leaves, and fruit they bore, 5 were still of the 
same e class, and species. i 

Tet us examine the natural characters of this plant, i im 
some of those peculiar specimens, which | have neither 
been pampered by EXCESS | of culture, ‘nor starved by 
extreme neglect. | | Ne 


ee ee ee ee Eee 


_ en 


Sree 


‘ 
* 


The very ancient language of, the Chinese i is Comprised, 
at this day, i in a few simple. mionosyllables, - which are 
equally nouns, and verbs, They form. no compounds, and. 
they admit of no unmeaning prefixes, or terminations. The 
signs of cases, numbers, Voices, moods, ‘tenses, and. per- 
Sons, , are distinct words of. known. value. By. their ar- 
rangement, ‘and by. certain, variations,, in the. tones, of the 
voice, these few, simple terms, can serve the purpose, of a 
copious, and, precise language, | Git sad 

~The same articulate sound appears: to 9 Convey bat one 
leading idea, hropehout the several tones oF ila, 


Thus Fu, primarily. slenines covering vehi sem is, 
thus diversified, by, the accents —Fii, a aren Fa, to 
help, or protect ; Fu, a town 5 (LG, a father ; Fi, to con 
ceal, Or cover. Dr. Hager’s Element. Char... | 


. Other ancient languages bor derupon this degree of simpli- 
city. All the native terms of. the W, elsh, and of the Irish, 
are fairly reducible to three or four hundred monosyllabic : 
roots, of the simplest form, frequently both , Pun and 


% 


ver bs. 


« \ 


Critics in the Hebrew language, have aeaaiel their 
opinion, that all its roots were orig ginally monosyllabic ; and 


that “ each Hebrew root has but one leading idea, or 3 mean- 
af ee B b 9 ; 


£ 


Fi : 
" ; | 2 FZ ze . 4 7m) { As * 


* Plereque Bibrnirunt voces, ab exordio, menosyllabe, daca eit syl- 
labarum fuere, vel additis participiorum ‘incrementig; vel afixis, Niphal, 
Hiphal,. vel aliis augmentis inutilibus. Thom. Gloss. Univ ad voc. “iT. 


’ Certum est Wena omnes, que agae constant, esse cateris antiquiores. 
o~Salmasius, de Ling Hellen, P. 390. 5 


~ 


, taken’ from nature, by our senses, Of feclings, which ' 
yuns as dale all the branches, and deflections of 1 it, how ever 


“ij ony 


numerous, and diversified.” - ‘Parkhurst. | nt a 


Try TT ' get 
cit x7 wiht : tt 


The nouns: of several languages are not declined at mat 
The cases ate distinguished by terms of known value. ‘Verbs 
are varied, in their Bobae and their tenses, by auxiliaries, 
and i in their persons, by pronouns out of composition, whilst 
the term, that simply describes the action, or state, remains 
unmoved. aa 

Those prefixes, and final terminations; which ‘abound in 

some languages, are, in many instances, evident remains, 
or cotruptions, of distinct, and significant words, or terms, 
Thus prefixes, and suffixes, which distinguidh the | persons, and 
the tenses, of the Hebrew verb, are acknowledged ‘to. be 
certain parts vy thetr pr imitive pronouns. es ee ae 


~ Something of this kind, ‘agreeably to the laws of general | 
grammar, must be supposed i in’ all such instances. Men 
could never have agreed to vary, the known meaning ‘ofa @ 
word, ‘in a déterminate, and regular manner, by adding te @ 
it sounds, ‘to wines they attached no meaning at all, q 


‘, ATe we, NOL warranted | in ‘concluding, that the parent of 
hs those languages, which retain the characters here desetibed, 
was founded in 2 a few simple. teruis, descriptive either of lead- 
‘ing ideas, or obvious perceptions, and so constructed, as to 
Serve tHe ae eet: of HOUnS, ly verbs? ia 


( i x : 4 

T hat it made no-variance » of its houns, and verbs, by the 
help of unmeaning prefixes,—of insertions,—and of ter- 
minations, but singly by the application of othet terms,which, ~ 


however sunple, had their known, and pulp carage import. 


} 
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And that, if it irited piace bead it must have pre- 
~ served their several parts entire and perfectly distinct, so as to 
be immediately reducible to their primitives, asin the English | 
words, pen-knife, horse-man: instead of rendering them 
obscure: “by contraction, or corrupt pronunciation ; as 
lovely, for love-like ; worship, for worth-shape ; bosn,’ tor 
—boatswain 3 or fect tae we? A tig a | : 


It cannot, Ris be ascertained, “in what instances: we 
‘have preserved thé actual terms of the universal language ; : 
but ifit should be competent for us to ascertain the value of ite 
_élementary sounds, and the rules, by which those elements 
were combined, we may regard its principles as fairly re 
stored. es 

The individual problems, which Euclid solved. amongst 
his friends, ‘are unknown; but, understanding the definite . 
properties of his. Aer and made once ‘intimately. ac=. 
quainted with his elements, we may be sure of determining, 
as this great. geometrician would have done, upon similar. 
eccasions, . 


Sect. IH. Of the SS) ei does a Shake thick 
_ have affected elementary, taper! 4 ahenackers,’ 10 pris 
mitive words, SF wcontod ot Mesh 40 ? 


Budee i T ike an explanation of the. several hames. 
of the letters, and consider the. force of their several, and 
respective, elementary sounds, i in the formation of language, 
T think it necessary. to take some. notice, . ‘of. the. more 
general - accidents, and changes in utterance, and in or- 
COGN | 


‘ 


> 


In Subjects hate are so » complex, exceptions, and ano-=,- 


malies must be. ‘supposed : but we may observe, i in most “ 
the dialects, whilst undergoing. the operation of culture, 
and refinemént, a general progress, from ‘simplicity of 
terms, to artificial combination, and from strength, or 
energy of sounds, to delicacy, and softness. This progress. 
must have begun, long before the complete formation of 
those languages, which come under our notice. | 
A : vA 

When men first communicated their thoughts to each 
other, by such tones, and articulations, as were produced 
naturally, and spontaneously, by their various perceptions, 
and emotions, accompanied with strong gestures, their 
elementary sounds were probably few; but they must have 
been the most energetic, and, stcees the most perfect, 
as well as distinct, of their kind, 


- 


Those obscure, and short breathings, which merely serve 


to assist articulation, and which are neglected, in the or~_ 


» 
\ 


thography of the old Asiatic languages, must be degraded 
from the rank of elements. . _ But, it is probable, that, in the 
infancy, of language, the textual. yowels, intended for de- 
SC Tipton, were generally uttered with SLOPE, ASP HAHON, 
This. energetic cutterance has adhered so closely to the 
‘Tear vowels, that several grammarians, have, since the 
introduction of points, regarded them as consonants. |) |. 


In Greek;, the ore is the constant. attendant of 
the initial y, and, frequently, of, the other initial manele: 


The case was the same in the old hates i, literam, 
sive illam, spirituin, magis.quam, literam, dici. oportet, in- 
serebant veteres nostri, plerisque, vocibus verborum. saat 3 
dis, robor andisque, , ut sonus edrum esset viyidior ? vegetior ees 


A, (Gell. ii. | 3. 


- 


eee noun, and verb, in the Welsh praent g that ber, 
gins with a vowel, has that vowel regularly. aspir ated, after 
certain pronouns; as Arglwydd, a lord ; Le Harglwydd, 
her lord; Eu Harglwydd, their lord; Achub, to save; . 
Hi _Hachub, to save her ; iw Hachub, to save thems 


The Trish also aspir ‘ate ‘the Tat ‘vowels of their ‘nouns 
feminine, after the. article ne 3 and, their initial vowels, in 
general, admit of the aspiration, in certain n positions, re= 
gulated by the grammar a | 


-_ y 


. From this general consent of old languages, it may be 
inferred, that man’s first efforts to express, by vocal. signs, 
were attended with strong, and forcible Sapiens 


These primary yowel-tones appear, from a comparison of 
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their sy mbols, i in the oliteak alphabets, - to have only been 
five, each prodiiced, in its peculiar seat’ of utterance.” Per 
| pe they were nearly as ‘follows “4, as’ Ha; in half : ‘Or 
Ayn father; uttered fin’ our: enORe, without’ ‘contraction 
of the tongue,’ or lips: '**! mr boris yleioiag o: sa dat 


* Ey, somewhat broader than” hea,’in heat, or ea, in beat, 
from the’ root si the aah ry: a contraction oF bai tongue 
in that part. 2 BS IMS sgOt AIM mois Lens 


T, as ‘the pronoun fé, or ree, in’ Since be Bik the fore part” 
of the palate, by keeping the tongue nearly i in contact, and 
thrusting it forwards, - 

~“O, as ho; in hold, or the interjection O.—from ‘the lips, 
by forming them into a round orifice, thrusting ae for- 
wards, and. retracting ‘the tongue. Set ee eee ae : 


U, as ion in have or Q, in move, resulted from’ ‘the con- 
cave ‘sound of the whole mouth, by a retraction of the 
, tongue, and an elevation of the cheeks, and a in Awhich® 
he latter were almost closed. : 

Amol aR volatile elements of language, ‘great 
changes have been introduced. Their powers have so much 
varied, as to have been mistaken for each other: and or- 
thography, which, in all countries, creeps but slowly after 
the mode of ‘utterance, has frequently substituted one 
vocal symbol for the other. The variations from the yowels. 
of primitive words, in the formation of Greek verbs, for 
instance, are so numerous, that it would be difficult, ‘if 
not impracticable, to reduce them into any system. But, 
with such changes, [have little to do in my essay: for my 


‘business only is with primitive terms, which, in general, | a 


a ee 


may have received their present form, before the terms of 
languages, and the accidents of terms, became so numerous, 
as to render anomalous changes necessary, for the sake 
of distinction. 


In the fundamentals of speech, we may expect, naturally, 
to find the changes of the vowels more simple, and less irre- 
gular. But here, it must be ‘owned, we have no op- 
portunity of detecting “those changes, but on grounds of : 
Ant ae Bee oie 


‘The Rist change that oak place Was, probably > an 
| occasional omission of Po aspirate, 


Primitive man uttered simple, but energetic terms, ac- 
companied with strong gestures. The frequent repetitions of 
these, upon similar “occasions, must’ have AN soy paige a 


ress i) 


oe ee n, pati a current valite.(!! 

It became, circa; nao ronken necessary, to impress the 
idea, by the emphasis of the voice, and of: the! gesture: it 
might be sufficiently intimated, by a bare repetition of the 
term itself. Practice ‘introduced’ ease of vied sonia ; and 
the indulgence of ease ig’ natural to mani’ It was found 
practicable to speak intelligibly, not only. without violent 
gesture, but without an intense: exertion’ of breath; con- 
sequently, the © aspiration of the ial a he” ‘occa- 
sionally omitted. } (aici 

And we find this omission still gains ‘ground, more and 
more, as men uae t the Beate, ee cal fe eee 


Some centuries ago, the Italians ofrequently sounded the 


aicate. H: cat present, they. hardly know what i is “meant 


by it. 


Thus Ha, Hé, Hi, H6, Hu, became 4, é, 7, é, u; gies 


this change, occasioned little, or no confusion. i in Janguage. 
‘The. vowels retained their | ‘essential powers, in. utter-, 
ance, and their proper. symbols { in orthography. 


‘foie inhovations were weil introduced, ei ren- 
dered the natural expression of the vocal sound less per- 
ceptible. ‘The general. progréss, from energy to delicacy, 
and from the latter to indolence, i in place of the primi- 
tive open 4, substituted the power of the slender English ee 


Tigi power, the ancient yi aenaiay pig reptesented 
by.it; but, as in. most alphabets, it wants.an appropriate 
character, it has been generally represented by) Z.- Thus, 
in Latin, Ago forms Egi, and several compounds change 
_ A into, L.,: The same, change megulany; takes pieee in fie 
W alah language, hi 


EE was eal Nei occasionally, to, the more’ Bdticares 
ia slender sound of J, (ee.).. Hence, the Latin verbs, 
. Egeo, Teneo, S05 &c. in. their. compounds,. regularly, 
take, I, in-the place of, E.. And; as..4 was mutable into 
HE, .andE into I, so. the power. of the first of these vowels. 
was reduced: frequently to that of I. In, Latin, there 
are not fewer than about twenty simple verbs, which as 
often as they are compounded, regularly change J. into I. 


I, as ee, being, in its own nature, the most slender sound 


we’ can’ utter, has retained. its: place, and its. powers more, 


generally than the others. 


_— 


a ee 


ee ee 


: : \ 
, . : . a 
ee 


~ By neglecting to 9 form the orifice. of the ye with: due 
rotund lity, the power of Owas reduced i into’ an obscure sound 9 
like that’of Ho, in “honey, or of 0, in come ; ‘consequent, . 
ly, it was often’ confounded with U, both in delivery, 
_andin orthography ; .as custom had reduced that vowel also, 
to the same obscure sound, by neglecting to put ‘the _lips 
near enough together. | 


oe A tas ronan 


s 


UT was often Ataredl intoa more slender sound, doped 
ing that of L, or ys but still retaining, in some degree, its 
natural. hollowjtone. As WL ee 


: oh, : a 
iE ie io ie , the ‘Gricks repre en vis tied the W elsh, 


Cie te 2 


t é 
Their best author 5, at an tae," in which’ oral: cetrauengle 
would have been intolerable, wrote Sulla, or Sylla, Lubet, 
or Libet, Optumus, or Optimus, and umus,. ori imus, in 
the termination of all superlatives. L, was the general 
centre of the vowels, to which they all fenced, when they 


left their Breads ahi et we ne 


te ee 


“Thus, in E nglish;, altar, alheps’ bitd;come; sum ; ita 
in Welsh, A, E, 0, and U, are, in certain situations, mu- 
table into ¥, which pee ae be obscure sound: | 


Such al hea svete irteodecad by aioe refine- 


pe 


ment, or by negligence, have proved injurious, by con- 
founding powers, which ought invariably to have been dis- 
tinct, and by weakening the force of natural expression 5 
but we must take these things as we Had them, 


The following table presents a general. view of the changes 
T have remarked. 


Primitive, Soft [». Obscure 
Aspirate. Breathing. Mutation. Utterance. 


_@ + eee el He, Hi 


e, 1 - 2 


Ho, asin honey; 6, aso in comes 


“OF the consonants oe are the most forcibly na 
and best accommodated by their natural tones to the lan guage i 


errr sy ery ely 


FS eet e od 


P 


of. gesture, which require a perfect contact of the organs of 
speech, at the point of articulation, and the energetic. im 
pulse of breath: But of these, one only can. be ever pro- 
duced, in any one part of the mouth. ., These were, there= 
fore, primitives, necessarily. e% ‘ | 


(, P wasa labial. primitive ;—it was produced by a contact 
rere: Fh OE ak Ast 4 r hohe! MEER 3 rena 
of the lips,’ and a forcible impulse ot breath. 


T was. a dental primitive, and formed by a contact of os 
the tip of the tongue, with the roots of the upper teeth. 
_ S may be called sub-dental, formed by the act of pressing 
the lower teeth with the tip of the tongue, so forcibly,as to 
rs , te > : i eh ne ee f ory} beri yy ee (TS 


bend its surface almost inte contact with the upper cums. 
OF VIG Sia. abs PAY es at TO BaOMe2o1 aS OLS YORs 


‘<7, pronounced as the Welsh Ll, may be named, a. gin-. 
gival. It is formed, by the act of placing the tongue evenly 
against the upper gums, and forcing out breath .on 


both sides... 


syst 4 i SESE e952 ’ POEs? -68 Wee 


at Ray delivered as Greek ‘P, was a palatal primitive. Te 
Jsuttered, by fixing the, sides of the tongue firmly against the, 
sides of the palate, and by impelling our breath s9 foreibly, 
astomake the tip of the tongue vibrate, againstthe upper sum, 


wad TEA vase eoou boty %) iis Yb e900 9 
guttural primitive, formed by. the con- 


: 


_C, or K, was a. 


tact of the tongue, and the root of the palate. 
The vocal, and the articulate primitives, already men- 
tioned, our first parents must have possessed, in the first, 
‘years of their existence... Their ‘natural efforts, to de-, 
scribe by gesture, would necessarily call them, forth into 
action. | 5 oh ap cee 


eae 398 


a le 
t > a 


As 1. have. already aN in, the vowel, familiarity. 
of language inst have superseded. the constant necessity — 
of “energetic exertion. | Tt must have - been soon for und 
practicable, to articulate intelligibly, without. rite 
forcible impulse of ‘breath. | And the organs. of speech, 
placed in the same points of contact, with a soft breathing, 
produce a duplicate of articulations. Thus P is softened 
into B, T into D, S into 4, ee into, tr, ‘R into R, and Cc 
into G, 

If these powers are to be’ regarded as ee ancient than 
the others, it “is evident, ‘that still they ‘followed them at 
no preet interval. _ They are ess Rai ckew ine mL are not 


14d 


convey distin me _, These, soft articulations M2Yy 
for distinction, be denominated sub-primitives. - ‘¥ ; e: 
From these, again, arose gS class of powers, which 
may be termed refracted, rather than nasal sounds; be- 
cause their distinction, amongst themselves, depends upon 
the configuration of certain parts. in the mouth. Still the, 
organs of speech’ are’ kept i in’ Contact, and ii their Proper’ 
Position; but our breath’ 1s refracted in its’ course, and 
passes through the nostrils: ‘Thus B produces M, D pro= . 
duces N, and G produces ng. All these - powers, except, 
perhaps, x g, have their appropriate chars acters in n the ole 


oA 


alphabets. BG at ; 5 - 
¢ a1) 

But the indulgence of” ease in expression did not rest here, 

It proceeded, from softening the sounds, by an ease of 
breathing, to a negligent formation, as well as a careless. 


— 


utterance of them, 
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Men dined the necessary. pains, to. pitt the organs, 
of speech into complete | contact, at the point of ar- 
ticulation. Some portion of breath escaped, and vibrated, 
. in the inter stice; a kind of secondary | consonants, OF semt= 
powers were Race’ Thus P was reduced to o, or: F; B. 
and M, to V; T' to © or Th; D to Dh; Co x 0 Ch 
guttural, &e. 


fr ; 
On ww? Gy as oe ey ot saa | 


* These, which 1 would nit secondary 'Yy consonants, ‘may y be, 
deemed of considerable antiquity. ; They are admitted, in, 
the utterance of, the oldest. Jan guages that. now, remain, 
if our mode of delivering them can be depended xy upon; but, 


their introduction, must have been posterior to. the 1 inven- 


_ tion of writing. In most of the old alphabets, we find,, that 
some, or all of them, want their _ appropriate characters, 
Not one of them is acknowledged, amongst ; the sixteen 
ancient letters of the. Greeks :—o, , and X,,_ are late caddis, 
tions, to the alphabet of that people. 


a the Heh tie took the lead, in the augmentation, of - 
their alphabets, we find some of the secondary powers, or 
aspirates, amongst the, series of letters, in; which the law, 
of Moses was written; as, me, and.t; but Defare ‘the ine 
troduction of points, they had no appropriate. ‘character 
for the sound of F or Ph, Bh or V, ite Bie. yg 


» 
rim t4" 


oy the Masorete mark their primitiye bisereh with a stati: 
and if they distinguish the aspirate, or secondary power, 


_ by the simple character, this can prove nothing, The old 


\ : letters had no points at all. The new mode of diseri imination 
was arbitrary ; or, at best, could only resolve itself into the, 
: taste of a corrupt age. 


_ The change of primitive articulations by the consonants — 
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nitherto remarked, had eflait use, In supplying copious ma 
terials, for the construction of language, and in affording an 
opportunity, for the discrimination of terms. As the se~. 
éondary powers were easily referable to their primitives, he 
| confusion could arise from their User a: 

But the love of ease is too prone to degenerate into 
Vicious indolence. The organs of speech, were suffered, 
occasionally, to hang back, so far from the point of con . 
tact, that they could no longer vibrate a distinct intimation 
of the intended power. Only a kind of obscurely vocal, or. 
liquid sound was produced; or breath escaped, either in total 
siletice, or with a mere aspiration. Thus, in pronouncing 
B, ot M, the lips are ‘brought into complete contact. If __ 
the contact be imperfect, these powers change to V: if the 
lips rest further apart, these powers yanish, in the obscure 
U, which is not heard, aii mixed with other sounds, in 
rapid utterance. : 


Let us proceed, in like manher, with the other articu- 
lations, but still preserving a due stress of breathing; it will 
be found that P first changes into J, and then H; T into 
Th, and H; D into Dh, and a soft breathing; N into a 
soft breathing; S into Sh, and H; Zinto Zh (like S in mea- 
sure) and into a soft breathing ; ‘R into H; R into a soft 
' breathing; ‘Z into sacl ; [ into a soft breathing; C into Ch 
or x, ny sles H; G into G h, and Y, and then into a soft 


! 


breathing. : ‘ 


Privy! bei careless mode of uttératice, which may be called thie: 
- solution of sounds, has occasioned confusion of elemen- 
‘tary powers, which ought uniformly to be distinct; as the 
obscure U, for Band M, and Y for G. It has also made 
the aspirate H, a common representative of several articu- 


\ 


v 


Pay we oe 
i er nn ae 
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lations, and has rendered others totally silent. ‘Hence, 
many letters, in all the living dialects, which formerly were 
pronounced, as well as written, have now lost their power. 
Such letters, orthography often rejects, as expletive, and su- 
pean, to the detriment of etymology. 


The reduction of the consonants to a mere breathing, 
whether soft, or aspirate, may be termed an evanescence of 
the power. Its a disease, which particularly affects the 
language of a people during their descent into the vale of 
suvage life, im which they daily find less. occasion for co- 
pious expressions, for neatness, and for precision of speech, 


Te ea 
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The following scheme presents a general view of 
primitive articulations, with inflections, and changes, abeve 
enumerated. 


is 
2 i 1 
rd ° 
Bs 3 S < 3 
7 ei 2 eS a, = 
S ‘S s 3 = 3 
S x © = & 
5 a S ae ae x 
ns 3 Na = a) s 
Ay To RS 1 wR w i 
e s . 
U 3 
€ 
3 € 
4 ¢ 
Sub-dental . S p 
¢ 
an a Sf s e s e 
Gingival, . . ‘L : 
» Peay" Ay Ra Ds 
| oe é 
Patatal, ¢..R 
: R * ° ee @ t 
; ¢ 
? 


1. As in thing. 2. As th, in that. 3. As S, in reason, 
4, As S, in measure. 5. Northumbrian Hurl, 
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Thus, we find an uniform progress, from strength, and 
energy, to softness, and tenuity of sound, and, from distinct 
precision, to indolent. obscurity. Men being determined - 
not to take too much pains. to speak, contracted a habit of 
not taking sufficient pains to speak distinctly. The 
indulgence of ease, leads naturally to listless indolence; 
till it, ends -in slovenly negligence. | « > 


For ie satisfaction of cea who have not considered this 
topic, it may not be improper to add some proofs, that. 
changes like these have actually taken place, in the manner 
here described. 


In the Cambro-British, there are several mutations of 
the letters, which are perfectly regular, throughout the whole 
_ of the language. They have been reduced into a system, - 
from remote antiquity; good writers, and speakers, make no. 
deviation from them, for the perspicuity of speech de- 
pends upon a due regard to hem, and they all follow the 
order I have delineated, 


- A changes into E, Ei, and Y; EintoI, Ei, Y; O into 

Y; W (the broad U) into U (y) and Y;.P into F, M, B; 

B into M, V; D into N, Dh; C into G, Ch; G inta 

Neg, anda soft breathing ; ‘L into L; ‘R into R; and T. 
into Th, Nh, and D. 


All these changes are constantly recognised by the usage, 
and grammar of this one Celtic dialect ; and, if the col- 
lateral dialects be compared with each other, we shall 
find the mutations extend, as far as the length of the 
preceding seale. 


In the Irish language, P is mutable into Ph; T into 
ce : 7 
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Th; D into Dh; S into Sh; C into Ch; and G into Gh: 
and, according to the mode of pronouncing them at pre- 
sent, these derivative secondary powers for the most part 


have degenerated, either into simple aspiration, —an ob- 
scure Y,—or total silence. 


The old Celtic ‘Lam, a hand—is, in Irish, pronounced 
Lav, and in Welsh, ‘Law. ‘Lamin, a blade, is, in Welsh, 
‘Lavin, in Irish, La’nn. Aman, or Amon, a river, in 
Trish, is pronounced Avan; in Welsh, Avon; in Some 

Auon; and in Manks, A’on, } 


The same observations may be abundantly exemplified, 
by the result of comparing the oral, and written languages, 
in most countries, especially, ‘Dib es yse by recourse to 
the ald ortiopraphics, | 


Another irregularity of oral language, which has often 
affected orthography, may be termed contraction, or the act 
of compounding two elementary sounds into’ one. In 
this kind of anomaly, the organs of speech “are not pro- 
perly adjusted, so as to utter the two elementary sounds, ‘in 
succession, but-are placed in some intermediate situation, 
which produces a power, partaking of both. This has fre- 
quently happened, in the vowels, which, at first, were all 
distinct in their sound, and belonged exclusively to their dif- 
ferent syllables. When contracted into diphthongs, one 
(or both) of them, loses generally something of its proper 
sound; or else they are both uttered as one power, dif- 
ferent from Ee of their primary effect. 


. Thus ai, were contr acted into an open and broad e some: 
what like the English a, in mane; This contraction, the 
Romans frequently os inane by a single ¢, and the Greeks 
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by 2. That this was the genuine : power of a, appears, by 
their mode of spelling the sound uttered by their bleating 
sheep—which is 8%; for, I presume, it will be granted, that 
sheep speak their Greek at this day, just as they did two 
thousand years ago. [asi 


The long ¢ of the Romans, except where it is long by 
position, is generally a contraction of 2. Qut is Quei; 
and Virtuti, Virtutet, on the sarcophagus of C. L. Scipio. 
Barbatus. Siwas anciently Sei; Sive, Seive; Captivi, 
Captewvei, &e. 


This contraction is, therefore, pronounced, l-y the En- 
glish, more accurately than by the Italians, and French. 


SD, or DS, have been thus contracted, by neglecting 
to put the tip of the tongue, successively, in contact with 
the npper, and lower teeth, and suffering it to rest in the 
‘intermediate space, which, together with a soft breathing 
of D, produces a sound not unlike <. : 


In like manner, St, or Ts, were contracted into a 
power, approaching to S, hard, and strong, or Ss, but some- 
what more lisping, and obscure. 


This contraction, was, perhaps, what the Hebrews ex- 
pressed by their ¥. 


- Such'a method of contracting the elements of language, 
has produced confusion. | Such composite powers fre- 
quently want their appropriate characters. © Hence, the 
necessity of using the symbols of pure sounds, occasionally, 
to represent something different from what they were de- 
signed, originally, to denote. Hjuter Ely 
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Those which 1 have now remarked, are, perhaps, the 
chief accidents which have affected the delivery, and 
orthography of primitive, or simple terms. They have 
altered the elementary sounds of many terms, and, conse- 


quently, the letters, or symbols of those sounds: for, or- 
thography too often connives at oral delinquency. 


These changes in language, orally delivered, and written, 
may present great obstacles to the complete analysis of 
original words, and the discovery of their natural ex- 
pression. 


_ But, it does not follow, that, because there are diffi- 
culties, nothing should. be attempted, or that, because there 
are such anomalies, no regularity can be ever traced. Let 
us only find the direction of the current, however devious 
the channel, it will furnish a° clue for the discovery of its 
‘own source, 


In this investigation, the following observations may be 
of use. 


The first principles of a language are to be examined in 
its most natural, and simple terms; from which terms, all 
declinable terminations are to be removed. 


In order to express distinctly the indefinite variety of 
ideas, gradually unfolded by the social progress, it was 
found expedient, in early periods, to combine with 
a leading term, some other, of an equally simple na- 
ture, and thus to extend, qualify, diversify, or confine the 
meaning. 


- 


These adventitious terms are now found, in the shape’ of 
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énitial, or final letters, adhering so closely to their princi- 
pals, that generally they have been regarded as inseparable _ 
parts. 2 


By analogical comparison, however, it may be discover+ 
ed, that the same terms, with different initial, or final let- | 
tess, still convey similar ideas; and that the initials had, 
orginally, the force of articles, prepositions, or adverbs, 
and the final letters, that of terminutive nouns, adjectives, 
pirticiples, Xe. ‘This being recollected, it will be evident, 

dat any individual people, or different nations, may have 

sompounded their terms variously, or have used very different 
prefixes, insertions, and final letters, yet, may uot be 
chargeable, with a total confusion of primitive terms. 
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Sect. IV. On the names, and natural expressions of the 


vowels. 


I NOW proceed to explain the several names of the le~ 
ters,and to investigate their force and import, in the fot- 
mation of language. And first of the Vowels. 


A. 


‘1. Primitive power. As Ha, in half, or as a, in © 
father. 


‘2. Mechanical formation. This power is uttered, by 
opening the lips, and the interior part of the mouth, mo- 
derately, and evenly, and breathing firmly, freely, and 
steadily, from the larynx, whilst the tongue rests, in its 
natural situation, at the bottom of the mouth. 


3. By this oral gesture, and this open, uninterrupted sound, 
men may be conceived, naturally, and spontaneously, to 
have expressed the ideas of a tendency forwards—positive 
continuance, in a uniform state, whether of motion, of ac- 
tion, or of rest. | 


4. Its name, in the Druidical Wiphabee, and its force, 
én the structure of the Celtic language. 


The specific name of this letter is, simply, the repetition 
of its power, 4; but this sound, in the Celtic language, 
constitutes a complete and characteristical term, conveying 
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the general idea of proceeding, going forth, tending for- 


- wards—a positive agency, or state; as appears, by the. 
following appropriations. bhi 


4 


Welsh, A, will go, or proceed forth. It must be re- 
membered, that, in this dialect, the third person, future, 
is the root of the verb. This is also the case, in the Cor- 
nish, where A has the same meaning; as, My a, I will go; 
Ty a, thou wilt go. | 


In Irish, A is a substantive, with the following appro- 
priations: 4, a car, or chariot; a promontory; a hill; an 
ascent.—What goes, proceeds, or tends forwards, or up- 
wards; for, in most languages, the ideas of ascending, and 
of being conspicuous, are connected with those of proceed- 
ang, and standing forth: so, on the contrary, terms which 
‘imply a retrograde motion, or a negative tendency, are, also, 
frequently used, to signify descent, concealment, or ob- 
security. | 


A has many other several meanings, but all of them di- 
rect and positive. When placed between the nominative 
case, and the verb, in either of the Celtic dialects, it has 
the force of the personal and relative pronouns combined, 
as Mi a av, “ Lam he who will proceed.” After the verb, 
it has the same force, in the objective case, Gwnav a 
qwnelwyv, “I will do that which I will do.” In this po- 
sition, it also points out the instrument, or cause; as, 
Lladdwyd a chleddyv, “ He was killed with a sword.” In 
Welsh, A is a conjunction, and, also, both; and, in Irish, 
a demonstrative article—still conveying a positive, and a 
_ direct meaning. 


5. In the Latin and Greek languages, the same principle 


is traced. This element has, evidently, a similar force, in 
some of their most primitive terms, to that which has been 
yemarked in Celtic. | 

Thus 4-io, I affirm, or declare. 

a-u, Always, forever, continually. 

A-w, I breathe forth; 1 speak, or declare. 

- By the admission of different initials, each of which will . 
be shewn hereafter, to have its appropriate meaning, this: - 
verb forms several compounds, which are generally ranked 
amongst primitives. Though modified, agreeably to the 
nature of their several initials, they all convey the leading 
idea of issuing, or putting forth, a direct and positive ten- 
dency ; as, . 

B-aw, | go, or proceed forth. 
‘| T-aw, Lam born, | come forth; I bring forth. 
E-aw, | permit, I let go. 
z-ow, I live, I thrive, 1 go.on. 
@-a», I gaze forwards. 
K-aw, I kindle—cause to move forth. 


A-av, I see, Ldesire—tend forwards. 


M-ow, L earnestly desire. 
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N-aw, I flow—proceed forth.. 
Ts aw, dence Tosi (Eustath) I extend. 
b-aw, I shine forth, I affirm, or declare. ve 


6. The symbolical plant, which represented this power, 
was the fir-tree, whose remarkable length and straitness, 
are eminently characteristical of continuance, uniformity, - 

__adirect tendency, a positive state, or proceeding. 


The Irish name of this tree, and, consequently, of the 
letter, is dilm, or Ailim, which may be thus derived. 4i/, 
he hath desired, or willed. It is to be observed, that; in 

_ this dialect, the third person preterite, is the. root of ie 
verb. ; : 


Ail, signifies the will, desire, or disposition, to any thing; 
also a prominent point:—what tends,. or proceeds forwards. 
The final m, or 2m, in this, and many other words, seems to 
be from the old Celtic Em, He,—that, which,—equivalent 
to o, the Greek relative, and termination of nouns: so that 
the whole name, dilim, implies, that which proceeds forth, 
or tends forwards. 


Al, inold Welsh, signifies will go or proceed, whence the 
subjunctive, Ed, stillin use, and Hm is written, ev, or ef. 
4n the orthography of the Welsh Bible, the name would be 

Alef; yey similar to that of the Hebrew x. 


In Céd Goddau, the allegorical poem, already men- 
tioned, Taliesin speaks thus of the fir-tree, the ayy of 
this power. 
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Fenidwydd, ynghyntedd, 
Cadeir gyngwrysedd, 

O mi goreu ardderchedd, 
Ger bron teyrnedd. 


« The fir-tree, in the porch, 

«¢ In the seat of the leader of enterprize, 
© Where he acquired renown, 

« In the presence of princes.” 


Here the bard seats this power, in the front of the series, 
and recognises his office as a leader. 


7”. The Greek and Hebrew names of this letter present 
similar ideas. | ) 


Aaga must be nearly related to Aapn, honour, precedence ; 
page, I discover, take the lead, or teach a new art; Argos 
white, clear—what stands forth, or is conspicuous. 


abx, Aleph, to direct, guide, teach; a director, leader. 
—Parkhurst. , 


As the Hebrews were careful to distinguish this, and their 
other letters, by names of known, and of definite import, it 
_ may be presumed that they were aware of some adequate 
reason, for such an accurate distinction. The most obvious 
reason must be, that, in the structure of their language, the 
power of each letter was perceived to have a force, ana- 
logous to the meaning of the name assigned to it. We 
might, therefore, expect, that Aleph had something of a 
positive, demonstrative, or intensive quality—that it tended 
and directed forwards, or enhanced the meaning of the’ 
powers, with which it stood connected. And suche quality 
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is, I think, very biedoiapeinigy in several terms of the Hebrivs 
ea shoay 


To those who are critically acquainted with it, I recom- 
mend such Lasts Ves as the following. 


aa Bed, donb; iden “ih oe 
3ax Abed, to bsrinieeats be di sed, or decomposed. 
m3 Bene, to build: 


2% Aben, a mason’s level; a stone—an implement, or ma- 
terial for iid hi RDI h serves to carry on the design. __ 


wr Ish, as, are; wn, Aish, aman, an individual. That 
which is. 


mot Deme, to think, to resemble : 


oi, Adam, Man: he who was peculiarly endowed with 
the faculty of thinking—and who was formed, in the dike- 
ness, or resemblance of his maker. 


Thus x, prefixed to nouns or verbs, does not invert, but 
rather enhances and confirms the idea, expressed by the 
other elements, having the meaning of the preposition to, 
~and the relative he who,—that which, &c. | 


The middle s conveys the idea of proceeding—or tending 
forwards; as, 12 bed, one, only, alone—the idea of these 


elements is rather negative. 


qa Bad, to explain, declare; a spring—by the intro- 
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duction of x, the idea becomes positive; and tends forwards 
mm gee, to repair, cure, restore to its former state; Mj 
| Gae, to increase, to be lifted up; proud. m1 Dede, to go 
softly; axt, Die, to fly sii a vulture. 


32 Jbed, to cry out, with CHE: or abhorrence. 
an Jab, to desire erent to long aay, 

mow Shle, to be quiet, free, canta 

byw Shal, to ask, require, demand. | 


N.B. In expressing the Hebrew words by Roman letters, 
I follow Parkhurst, except that I represent n by he, or eh, 
not by a simple aspirate—e, or a, is sometimes inserted, to 
assist the articulation. ) 


LE, 
1. As Hea, in heat, or as Ea, in beat. 


2. Let this power be uttered immediately after, or alter- 
nately, with an open 4, and it will be found, that all the 
organs of speech retain the same position, except that your 
tongue is now bent forcibly towards the root of the palate, 
as if it were intended, by nature, to arrest, or check the 
egress, and free passage of breath. 


_ 3. Itis, therefore, an evident contrast of tones, and of sounds, 
to these above intimated, and should convey ideas, diame- 
trically opposite. Instead of representing uniform, and free 
continuance of motion, or agency, adirect, and positive state, 
or tendency; it seems, naturally, to express a sudden 
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check, motion, or act interrupted, or broken, ail indirect, 
perverted, or negative state, or tendency. 


& 


4. Its Bardic name is E, and the force of the vowel, in 
the Celtic language, is opposed constantly to that of J. 
In Jrish, it forms an adjective; importing negative qualities 
alone, such as lean, thin, miserable. In the same dialect, a 
bird is named H-an, perhaps, from its flitting, unsteady 
motion. In allthe dialects, it implies a segregated indivi- 
dual, or thing, or an indefinite agent, such as it, before 
English impersonals. £, prefixed, in every instance, unless 
where it is amutation of 4, is acomplete negative, or pri- 
vative, and perverts the meaning of the simple word; as, 
W. Ang. strait, narrow, confined, whence Anghen, 
distress, need, necessity; Angau, death, (as, in Latin, 
angor, angulus, &c.) but H-ang, wide, spacious, ample? 
angu, to coop up, confine ; E-angu, to set at large: Ovn, 
fear; E-ovn, bold, intrepid. So in Irish, Ce, dark, con~ 
vealed; E-ce, clear, manifest: Dearbh, sure, certain; 
E-dearbh, false, wrong, uncertain—and so on, through the 


language. 


It may hence be gathered, that primary ideas, expressed 

by £, in the old Celtic, were those of a sudden check, an in- 

terrupted, or broken act, an indirect, perverted state, or ten- 
dency, and, therefore, negation, segregation, or privation. 


5. The same appears to have been its import, in the 
formation of the Latin and Greek languages. Hence, 
Gr. E. adv. of complaining—woe ! alas! H. adv. of” 
doubting, or hesitation, or, either. Lat. E, prep. of re- 
moval, and privative particle, as in e- -nodus. In both lan- 
guages, E, with divers initials; retains the same negative, 
privative, and restrictive qualities; as the Latin adv. ne, 
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and the Greek vi, in) composition; yx, adv. prohibitory ; 
de, re, se, &c. privative, or segregative particles. , in 
Latin, is sometimes an intensive prefix; as in e-durus;_ 
but here, it must be regarded as a mutation of A. Ev, in 
Greek, has anomalous) meanings; probably, because, in 
the confusion of vowels, in that language, it is put for other 
verbs: as, for Aw, to go on, to be, or continue, and for Iw, 
io send to, or place. Ew, may primarily have imap iets to 
move, remove, take. 


The common, and, comparatively; modern Greek, often 
substitutes ¢ or 2, for the « of the old Doric; and, on the 
contrary, « for the 1 of the Doric; » or + of the Ionic,.and 
sof the Zolic. The cause of this anomaly, was, that, in 
the rapidity of utterance, «, ¢, and », were often reduced into 
an obscure sound,’which had no appropriate character, and | 
was, therefore, variously represented. However this may 
have been, I think, general analogy will warrant the con- 
clusion, that the Greek a-privative, was a substitution for 
sora. The positive element «, still retaims its intensive, or 
augmentative force, as the initial of several words, and it is 
not probable, that the same power was employed, originally, 
to express ideas diametrically opposite. | 


The same kind of substitution has gained admittance in 
the Welsh language, and, I think, for the same reason. 
We now use the negative particles ad, am, av, an, for the 
ed, em, en, of our oldest manuscripts. 


The Lat. prep. a, ab, was probably Ap or am, which -is 
best explained by the Celtic, ap-0, springing from or 
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6. The symbo?, or the representative of this power, was the 
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asp, o¥ white poplar. The quivering leaves of this tree very 
aptly represent an interrupted, broken motion, or action— 
an indirect, Sa skh: or rabies " 


The Irish name of this tree, fie of the tide is ‘Baden 
From Ad, one and the. same, comes Adh, a law, felicity, | 
prosperity—what i is positive and established —also, fit, or 
apt to do any thing. By prefixing the negative E, the word 
becomes Eadh, unestablished, indirect, unapt; tnconstant; 
andetermined. | 


It is sometimes called Ebhadh, which amounts to the 
same thing, 6b, without absque, and adh, as before. 


Of this symbol, Taliesin allegoricalty remarks. 


of abricg £99 bi “Gwiwydd gorthorad, 
on ae BE os sph ynghade: if 


HES The asp» was’ dishes 

© Ttwas cut off, in the confliet.”* » 
This is an evident hint, atthe inefficient, broken; inter: 

rupted, nature of this element. Ae 
7. The Greek 3, when deprived of its epithet, retains 
only the simple name of the Bardic, and Ktruscan letter. 
‘Hra seems to havé- cofiveyed an idea of privation; fristration, 
- restriction, &c. Restore the derivative 9) to its primative +, 
and ra must be a strainer, whence 1%w, niu, to strain 
liquor—n9-10 per colum mniteere' “Bt6s in vain, comes near to. 
this name. 
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edt alas bebe sinning that the, pr eis 
were strongly aspirated, and that) this aspiration, has adhered. 
sd closely to the Hebrew yowels, as. to occasion the1 mistake | 
of them for consonants: yet, I think, we can safely pros - 
nounce mf to-have been ‘origimally a; symbol, of the, power, 
Ey Hé,, ov; Heh. | And. the, name»it bears seems to imply, 
that it was acknowledged to,have the same general force, in 
the structuteof\ the oriental, tongues, which) ity discovers, in 
those of Buropeny: Asyiihys haodeildotenns, dbo 


mn Heth, terror, dread, aversion. - wii ited 


-~\ 


i : ; a 
: ern 4 : f f a" yr ck - “es ? P sha ery " 4 
i 31 t % ‘ i it va iB 


ann: Heth to’ take aaa wnat: sbi nadlissolocsls 


non Hethéth to break: frighten, price gape 

~ And as the force Siam tinolt dbivem wots; corresponds to 
the import of its name,:so« does: that, of n, in an eminent 
and peculiar degree. As, an initial, it,is an absolute neg a= 
tive, or pricative. It perverts the: general import of the 
elements, with which itisiconvected ; changes positive ideas | 
into negative, and negative into posit e. I offerthe follow- 
ingexamples.) You js ions txt ie Gall, Imonive a re. 


pa Beq, to lay waste, pati 4 ; ; 
park Listeneie fol eerie nodwa tour). oF af: 


f 


a? toy" 4 
meee 4 


ae $yo°V5 yc, 9ti3 1Q Sit i VAP . ait @iiae? 

ass na Ber; to acide cena clear outs 5 svat of eni99# ashi 
. nam ddeberj to ssochates f04tel } gtoteel 938. wodyaiates 

ett 4 ha! ] cate SOG eniy x ays ie rs ad OY orn WP 


93 Ws Bisshaste fade be ahasheds neg leet’ coil Bye 
wan Hebash, to bind, gird, heal, govern. 


% 
tw 
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™y Ger, to sonics pluck away ; ee wank Sait oo 
“an Heger, to gird, str nisi a rabid 


Ai, im j ~ 
2 Tat a i ik a. i 7 .* 
a "e ‘i *¢ < ee ee ble ee “ . oat 


pt Zeq; to ele, eon separate ;. Sela Be gael 
an wreck to lay hold, be strong. © 


Yong Daily tarlt rads realm al a 
wD Peshes to. seis diffuse. onen s FAG et OE ce 
wET Hepethsto sirip, divest... {f sii Ai ties Weaken 


é 


a Rab, to ake be great; are 
an Peeing to 9 Rae ts wl a an “Y, sa st. 
xe Shele, to iyi vie penny secure s. 

Det BReshes, to des break Pitt 


¢ ‘ Ps 
% “4 tet “y iF gs shee owe ty ot Pin eyee 


aw: eed i Sidi senelfonth aris 1 te Coton 
“wit sii to bind, condense, constipate. an 


Ait lacs, between the sl which begin. with 


m, and those. which haye not that letter, may. be regularly 
observed, ‘throughout the language... The negative, . or, pri- 


vative import of mis perceptible,. though, perhaps, not so 
invariably and nage in other situations ; : ad 


ee xe + wy : 1 
Pa + “te oa ee ee eee ae 
F j i> ae .¥ 


cp Bele, s mix, parapet o 
.5na. Behl, ‘to nauseate, retchs 


m2 Bene, to build, compose ; | 
.in2 Behn, to. Lys examine, peopel take apart, 
a ora to heal, yee a . vi 
na Geh, to break, burst forth 


ed ae 


pnd 


So, | in the third order. ENE RO ART OF TOP EM 
opr Zene, to zncircle, nifBlds ¢ vird round ; 

mr Zeneh, to cast offs ti bine awa st 

Tt is ated then, that this letter has, in vane Freel lan- 
guage, a discriminate force, which is clearly marked by its 


name, and that, in all respects, it is analogous to the 


Celtic E. 

This furnishes ‘an aight’ that thea privative of the 
Greeks, as was intimated above, sie in fact, a substitution 
for « or 2. pOF 

As A was sbuntly hititie into By in ‘the old aelipelin 
languages, so, I think, it at tae that, ‘the ‘Hebrevw iT was 
intended, as a mutation of 8. 
rN or 7 is often used’ iaitierenily, at the end of words; 

as, NOr or MOA, Beta, or Bete, to speak, RIT or M737, Deka, i 
or Deke, to smite, bruise, NOD or AMON. ‘Meta, or Mete 
(chald) to-come, NM or nn, “rahi or eee to’ come. ts 


These two forms could not hhave been coexistent from the 
beginning. One of them must be regarded as.a mutation of 
the other: and general analogy points out‘ 7, as the: muta 
tion of X. | 


-xora final, has been regarded as equivalent to the re« 
petition of the second radical; 7 cannot, therefore, have 
the negative quality of n, but must. be of the same nature 
as X. sth | 


It has the force of that power. It is a demonstrative 
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particle, sitll as an. initial, it confirms the meaning of the 
other elements; as, 71 Dek, to bruise; 717 Edek, to bruise, ; 
crush, 72D Peke, and “BIT to change, over throw. 


Its name is related to Hie Chald. adv. xn Ea, Lo, ‘Bekota: 
and to the Heb. personal, NT Eia,, he, she, that, this, both | 
which may be referred to the verb wn #9, to be, to come 
to pass. mo | 


I. 
1. As the English pronoun, He, or ee, in meet. 


2, Inuttering this tone, or sound, the tongue is thrust for- 
wards, till it rests against the lower teeth, at the same time, tt 
closes the whole interior of the mouth, except a confined 
and a direct passage for breath, along the middle of the 
palate. d 
3. By this oral gesture, and the sound it produces, eat 
- be naturally « described, the application or direction of a 
thing, to its proper object or place. A being, or becoming, 
appropriate or internal—what appr oaches, is applicable, 
subservient, inherent, &c. 


\ 


Ss 


4. . The Bards named shite ‘hee by the mere repetition of 

its power, which, in IV elsh, implies into, to, for, towards, 

pertaining to; as, I fordd, into a road; ri ddyn, ¢o or for 

aman; J lawr, , towards the flat surface—downwards ; Mae 
LI mi, there 1 is ‘pertaining to me. ” 


. When used without an external object of direction, rt 
refers to solf; as nidav 2, I will not go, as to myself’; mi 
ddywedais 2, ps said myself. 


ai) bist, te signifies, an art oF cde a or 'ktowledze, 
that is appropriated and juherent, and applicable to its 
proper purpose; an island—that is, “internal,” or ehcome= 
RSoKs tony ; A Bon Ny, 


so Cot 


x / 


ea? 


mh The same > force oy this power appears: in ‘the Gabe Wy 
whence sw and é, bn, to ‘end to place; and in its dendaie 
tos, a mossile weapon, an arrow, or a spear, which is directed 
to acertain object. Itseems to have the same meaning 
as a prefix; as, are, to send to, shoot at, s-araw, to send, to 
aim at. But what more decidedly marks its force, i this 
language, i is the circumstance of its forming the termination 
of the dative case angular. in all the various declensions of 
substantives, adj djectives, pronouns, and par ticiples, of w ‘hat- 
ever gender: : and its returning again, in ‘the s same “ease, in 
‘the. plural, éither alone, © or accompanied by the emphatic 
We or. When it is recollected, that the termination of 
cases, were originally separable terms, importing #elative 
ideas, it must appear, that the framers of the Greek lan- 


“guage regarded J,in the same light that our Celta did, as 


‘implying. an ‘appropriation, application, or direction, toa. 


‘ecrtlain objec t—into, to, for, towards, pertaining to. "The 
“pr eceding observation may be extended ‘to. most of the 


Latin declensions. 
4 . . ' . Y 


- 


6. “The symbol of BE was the 2 yew tree, the peculiar use of 
‘which, i in the construction ‘of the bow, ‘suficiently cha- 
Tacterizes the force and the import of this element. The 
“name i pIdho, perhaps from Id, direct, upright, “just— 
certainty and precision. Idh implies use, fruition, appro- 
Peat and Idho, 3 in Wy elsh, to 0 him, to or tor it. 


s 


OF this sy mmbolical tree, Taliesin ‘says 1 in 1 the allegorical 


ied ™ 
poem, quoted above— 


wrchtpholn: nia Aewathodis eysrthode, ran consid oath 


, 


Eveill,o, tylles,ie soratjneaneo 19. (8 whies. oie 
Pan goreu gormes, aad ‘ Ne 
Ym mblymuwydymaes,. ou 
Gorwythawg, Gywewydd.. 6) an 
\, »- Disdaining those who, avoided hin, 
| And transpiercing others, Ee. 
~ When he made his inroad, 
In the strife of thefield, 
Was the fiercely-impelling yew.” 

7. Iwra, according to -Hesych, implies a prominent point. 
It may. signify direction, to a thing, from. s#,to send: or , 
rather, admitting the, general force of, the element,. ct. us 
prefix it to oS, anciently, wraw, and we shall have wraw, tO 
push forwards, to thrust into, exactly, corresponding to the 
Celtic idea, and.almost a synonym of the Hebrew ,,0r. 7? 
Id, or Ide, to cast, or shoot at. This. verb. also, implies, to 
praise, to love, to confess; which have no other perceptible 
affinity, with the former appropriations, ; than that they 
denote acttons, peculiarly directed ta a discriminate 


object. | | LEK fa Fs ye 


But we must regard *Y, Id, a hand, as the Hebrew vepre-" 
sentative of this power; for, in the Lthiopic alphabet; it is 
called yw, Imen, the right hand. ‘ola witaore : 
The force of 4, in.the Hebrew language, may be inferred 
from its use, in forming the future, or approaching tense of 
all verbs—in forming appellative and proper names, where 
it denotes the application or inherency of a certain quality— 
in pointing out the effect, or consequence of the participle | 
active, when inserted after the. first radical, as from A 


4Q4- 
Rueh, breathing, mn’ Odour or exhalation :—in importing 
the effect, or consequence of the participle passive, when | 
inserted after the second radical ; as from “xp Ketsur, cut 
down, Y8p Ketsir, havest; ane from its being the cha- 
racteristic .of the: lebetawailn Hiphil, which imports to. . 


cause to do, or implies an especial direction, or application 


of the agent, ‘or subject, +6. the action: or intent of the 
verb, | : 


O. 


- 


Ti As Ho, in hold, oras 4, in go. 


pg uttering this power, taléer nately with’ the preceding, 
it may be observed, that’ the organs of speech entirely re- 
verse their ‘position. The tongue which, in pronouncing 
ec, advanced to the teeth, almost’ closed up the mouth, and 
confined the breath to a direct’ and narrow passage, is now 
retracted, retires from the palate, and leaves the way open. 
The lips, at the same time, are forcibly phi Again iba : 
with a large and eircular gal 
_ The whole mouth is adjusted, as nature itself would dis- 
pose it, for the act of vomiting, or casting forth. 


5. By this gesture, and its correspondent sound; an idea, 
- diametrically opposed to that of J, or ee, would be. sponta- 
neously expressed—a casting, yielding, or putting forth— 
an emanation, or projection, trom a certain thing’; instead of 
‘application, direction, or relation, to a peculiar object. 


4. The power of this letter, which constitutes its Bardic 
name, has appropriations in the Celfic, exactly contrasted 
to'those’of F; as, IV, I, to, for, towards, into, pertaining 
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‘to; O, in all the dialects of, from, out of, resulting from: 
Trish, I, internal skill, or knowledge ; low, fiat, inward—O, 
_an auricle, or ear, an event—what projects, proceeds, or 
emanates from. I-ar, the west, in-going (of the sun) O-ar, 
the east, out-going; algo, a voice, tee of sound, 

These examples may suffice, to ascer tain the foi that 0, 
in the Celtic, expresses the general ‘idea of casting, yield- 
“ing, or putting forth—emanation or projection from a 
thing. ur ba 


5. In the same light, this power seems to have been re- 
garded, by the first framers of the Latin and Greek lan- 
ouages. I give the fealauieg examples. 


» O-men, properly, a voice—cflusion of sound— . 
« Voces hominum que vocant omina.” Cic. 
a : - 
- Os pn, @ way, path; votce, singing. 


“ 


O-dor, o¢-pn; od-pn, scent —issuing from. 


Qa, the border of a garment—what extends from—2-a4 
Ov-as, an ear, or auricle—what projects or extends from— 
whence, Ov-arios, Orph. extreme, ultimate.  Q-ov, Ov-umM, aN 
ege, —what is 2 wrisee or wii forth. ‘ | 


¢ 


O-tc, Ov-7s, a ante goes forth rs the fold: This 
meaning of ‘the word, may be inferred, from its synonym, — 
w aro, ex zo Ct Saw. Avsheep, in Irish, is Oi, in the old 
Celtic, it seems to have been O, whence the WV elsh, O-en, f 
the Cornish and Armonian, QO-an,; aud the I xi? u-an; cor- 
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sie for viens alamb, q: d. a little sheep... An and en are 
diminutive terminations, sufficiently kaOWM oxaviade . Ae 
6. This rs iadiidatichasd bit two. Saat symbolical 
plants ; and consequently, had two symbolical names, which 
shews that the Celt@ varied their symbols, for local con- 
venience, Atithe same time, the nature of these symbols 
ami nGice their i ease nee to >the original idea, 


i. i ae 6 oe ' 
ae’ JAD ARS. 2 aM j ; ie \ 


The most general penis was ‘haben poe The sharp 
prickles of this plant characterize the force of this oral 
sound, as they ate not» determined 'to:any certain ‘direction, 
but. diverge’ ands ‘radiate | xery way; from the stem.|, Its 
name is Onn, or Oin. Ony-and. Oin, import any thing lent, 
also, gain profit—what is yielded forth, what emanates or 
results from any thing. . Onn, a stone, or a point, of @ 
plist a ca sees or whines fat 

‘The other ethtbol was ‘the Meter aioe or pr piebiniae?: 
Its name is Oir, which.also signifies :an‘issuing forth, as in | 
Oir-thir, the east—the land of the out going-—Or and Oir, 
‘imply a voice; an extreme border or edgete wah assUes) OF 


projects. ae 


Pr, SAY a) (> 7% 
sg “OF the firs, alesn, says— ity 20 
Bithin’ ni bu vad, 
. Er hynny gwerinad. 
BOCES CUT RE furse dadimordonrell> iv ails, Wogwias an 


“Nevertheless wi it <i abroad.” 


ain The Grech names of oO and Q, shlsds staipt of sthebe 


é 
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epiitleta pegoy and eyes , amounit to. nothing’ more: ‘than the 
simple Bardic name of pans vi acca 


\ 


4 
Fae pas ieee 
7 é 

’ 


The dreary y has been regnktive asa ‘donsonanit, répre- 
senting the sound of ng » Bn, &c..and it has been var iously 
rendered, in proper names, by the ‘eranstatorg® ‘of the 
Bible into Greek. It may hence be. ‘eoifectunea,” that 
it generally retained a str ong aspiration, and that ts: vocal | 
power was obscurely. uttered, during the latter aE of the 
cOONee nation. : 

There: are, ed i 5 grammarians who acknowledge ‘it, 
as a vowel, equivalent to 0, and this opinion: is confirmed, “by 
its place in the alphabet, and by the frequent representation 
a it, in proper names, by Haledon oy ots 


pit PhS A 
- 


dts) name mre Oni, which implies a spring, or fountain, 
affords a stronger proof of its real identity with ‘the Celtic 
QO: for no object in nature can be more charavteristical of 
casting, yielding, or putting forth—emanation, or projec- 
tion. In De Gebelin’s Monde Pr imitif, there is a. 
Phenician inscription, in which this letter seems to ‘be in- 
tended, as an image of thesun. “Itis a eek encompassed 
with rays. ponte eatin wae 

In order to qtr the force of y, in the stricture of 
Hebrew terms, I would first offer a few instances, in which 
it stands contrasted with me positive &. 


sx Ab, a 1 father, author, cause ; 
ay Ob, a cloud, a beam—obstruction bal forth. 


sax Abed, to perish—acease from ¢ evertiQnin sag 
737 Obed, to serve, till, labour—put. forth, exertion, % 


f 
: 


a 


428 
The same contrast returns in, | rc i a 


box Amel, to perish, languish ‘ 
day Omel, to labour, exert. 


1” Ai, an RAPE NAAN: place; ; hy € 
ry a heap—prominent. : 


“AbR cor to Him a guide, teach; 
aby Olep, to cover, By alee ane direction. sinh, 


ax. Arb, to lie wn np se nase date injury, toviews 
s4y Orb, to become surety—protect A eigst ey to 
Ae oe a from view. ? 


The contrast between & and y in these and similar i ins 
stances, is sufficiently obvious. The former-deads on and 
accompanies the force of the other elements, whether po- 
sitive or negative; the latter pues away, as forth Ae or 


out of. . 


__.The same property of the initial y may be perceived, 
where it is not apposed to ea aS, . 


102 Bete, to be saa rash ; 
.. oay Obet, to borrow upon pledge. 


“2 Bere, to cleanse, purify ; 
"Say Ober, to pass over, die—clear out—deparé. 


my Zeq, to strain, separate, melt; 
py gt to fence round—fir, i a 


nun Retse, to accept; xa eniyiie in: torun; 
yay Orets, to dismay, terrify‘, bruise, break to pieces, 


to) eo 


The middle y is generally found :inverbs, which imply.a 
requiring from, a putting forth; or issuing from, or out of, 
excepting where it is connected with powers, which, of 
themselves, import such actions; asj.. iow 9 eT cv ft 


| 


Avge € e> 


myn Boe, to seek, require from; to boil up—issue forth. 


legibey ibys odd Qo totentaubAnoupett stom ois oarlt af 
tya Bot, toi kicksinoo soo 8 jdloitn: si ,r90l30 yas bo. 08 
biow sdt to dsoqrai oft gaiatarieied 10..ghind or iadnete 

“py Bith, a house, abode, settlements ioitentie eiidt 1 
ny3 Both, to frighten, disturb—drive from. 
yt Zok, to cut off, Dy Zom, fury} Tages 2 9991) LP 
i bonds * +f c L WRITD ae ae HS LTt 
nyt Zop, to rage, tobe furious. : 

myn Toe, to seduce—lead from. , PRN OnE See 


ny Joe, to remove, sweep AWAYe Viyole i 9 oun 


spp Kese, to include, contain, D'3 Kis, a bag; r 
py2 Kos, to be enrraged—incontinent. sys Mite ieht ans Pies 


syp Sor, to be violent, tumultuous 3 a storm, whirlwind. 
ayy Tsoe, to spread, aipetch out—wander. } 

ayy Tsod, to pial ark | pe : at 
ye Tson, fs removeadepart: ra he bin 0 } of. pu 
pys Tsoq, to ier aloud, exclaim—put forth the voice.” 


A 


‘Ayn -Rop; todrop, distil—run amt: . phsieplen, ha GP 


; Fe ce ee 


“ riggs dong Faris iis 4 ila Ife ay i off bin 1 9fT on 
Dy ‘Phobs to loathe, abominate, «: sing, B SMOTL UNS YT 


+ ALYY eo IO WOOL y  dtiv hor JYOMIOD 8] So xf osty atiisqoox: ' 
mn i to mark, lameat st aia ay te PO eb BV j FEIT LF i 
myn Thee, to ent go ie cow 

ROR Swagga iss 4600 OF “AON 3 att it Aspe on 0 ff curr 


: As Give are more frequent duplicates of the third radical 
than of any other, it might be conjecturéd;:\ that iti is less 
essential, in fixing, or determining, the import of the word ; 


yet, in this situation, B, of; from, out: ‘of,. presenves its entire 
force: 3 as, MQ $e sorb +g: tue de ih — yishs Binh 8 ited Cut 


ita Gede, to peneiratenshé si OT tt Aho tiso-ot cfoN ter 


“ ae + : “" +e, Oe 
y'71, to cut off, cut METEOR bb ahad j 
Bhi Ost is J ot IQR BY OF eff > le " 


3 Gue, to eatin into aes 3 Gui, a aoa: yia Guo, 
to die, erpire—go out. 3 0*\, \ysh—-soubhoa ot oT tn 


op 


im Zue, a store-house, granary secure place} IO EF 
yi Zuo, to move, remove. . 


» BW Pha Cty eVPHIMNOS . SMI DT at ewe 3 Jk, cori 


he 


‘ my Ige, to afflict, Shtiee cus 


. 
mnd Lethe,. a wardrobeve weposit omp yoo ad 03 108 atic 
ynd Letho, to pull out, break. 4 

OHNIB—itwo Astovie bo st02 OF con] ¥ 
ay Nub, to hepebaay: germinate; — 3 Pe 

/ y33 Nebo, to gushout; be jected, thrquen off eur 


RG 


m3 Hues to dwell ; 3 3 Nuo}: mpeedttes mowed. ye T xy 3 
nea al wdverdh preves) poo: ‘esapto journeys departs: 


“VD Pid, calamity ; yp Redo; to deliverfreatricate. 


se a, 


“TB Pre, to increase, bear sede : Fae) Pui, fruits.» | 

- yap Pro, to make bare, strip off. Te Me Pe Te 
“Twp. Peshe. to, iba ir vee grow; ee r re st 

oe "3) Pesho, to rebel, franannta 8 oO. awidye , innnes wea 


cod 
‘ 
Pay 
2 


: i+« ; ; gf are bes aye 
bea ate yh eee tats 
Ris Py be 4 


aah Kab, measures TAP Kabe, a area mar a 1 


« 5 “be wg 

77 ee he ¥ °F ; ° P ss 

, Mm Oey Di  PHOTEG BAS TP scnrt ts FS 
a ONG - MOT Bih D sivkateiveat av 


ap Kuli to.assemble, gather together ; BSA i ak OO 8 


yop Kelo,,to sling, | Bs y HEE ia carver, sracer--throwing 
cuthing Outs Fo iqoretiob silt ot (6 Mnemae Slt 7 ' 


eiront 


é phat ed RD gp WER Oe ade si -7O:.% SOc i¥QE, 
: a 
fe i, f * r (ti ‘So 
a ‘4 4 ev xy eee t ¢ ee py He Va 
i e1ut @aipast Pye 3 


ae pabaade yt ‘regulaly occur; toy { Wf end, of. the 
alphabet, s a AG dal Eh 


q j \ ec. £ Peal . : per 
e t eh APY r rye 
om PERSO VR LH CO 


wy 


~ a, As How, in hoof, or as 00), in fod. iS ie ign 


Se LED ~ OR? ee 


SHH e gd sO) 


aa te 


ah nttering. ‘his deena the « or gang, bee speech.arg nearly 

in ii same situation as they . ‘were in 0, excepting, that,the 
lips are not so forcibly projected, are nearly, closed, cae 
somewhat raised from the exterior gums, so as to form the 
whole mouth into,‘a complete. cavern, with, aslowpentyance, 
through which , the breath. .reverberates, with a, ho llove 
sound, i yy ANA 5 Es UnQuaN sing ees MERE oud 


2; 


iy ay NYS ‘ HENINT YGF SY Thon 
bia There. is, ‘dienghenss a spanien aaewae: ie aa the 
powers) of ‘o,and w., |The former expresses an. enanation, OF 
projection; the latter. naturally. describes a cireumfusion, 
an envelope, or loose covering, consequently i inside, hollow: 
NESS, capacity, or venetrability. . 


. 6. 


4. The ‘Bardic nante is 60, or W, whieh at present, con- 


stitutes no complete term; in the Celti¢ latiguage. I must 
here remark, that there seems to be some error, in the con- 


\ 


ception of our late’ Bards, respecting this vocal power. 


They regard it not as a primitive, ‘but as an ‘inflection or 
derivative of 0; yet it is distinguished in their alphabet, by 
a simple character, the general criterion of their radical 
letters, whilst the character of 0 is an’ evidént compound 
of their a and broad u; and the Welsh language, in more 
than a thousand instances, regularly contracts’ aw into o. 
The broad w,'on the other hand, has frequently usurped the 
province of the ancient 0, to the detriment of etymology. 
Notwithstanding this irregularity, the genuine force and 
import of w may be distinguished, it in 4 multitude ‘of very 
simple terms. 


, Thus, in Welsh— 


Hu, an overlooker, or guardian: Hid, iMirston: Hidd, 


a covert, shade: Hiv, a mantling, or covering: Hig, a 
coat, loose gown: Hil, a cover, coverlet: Hin, a jit of 


sleep, dtnbeP Hw, ‘a hood, or cowl; Hws, a covering; 


housing; horsecloth. 

U, or W, retains its peculiar force, with différent initials 
and finals; as, Bw, an overseer: Bowl, a round, hollow 
body: Bwr, an enclosure: Bwt, a hole, concavity: Cw; 


concavity: Cwb, concavity, a cup: Cwch, any round hollow . 


vessel, a boat: Cwd, a bag, pouch: Cédd, darkness, gloom: 


Cwe, rising over, cimpweaninge Cwll, the stomach: Cwm, a | 


hullow, shéloes: Cwr, a border, nook: phd acot, stys 
Diu; black : Dwb, mortar, ai 200} , 
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Fu, aveiling over: Fu-ant, disguise: Fag; delusion, dis- 
guise, &c. to the end of the alphabet. 


So, in Irish, uagh, a grave, den, cave: Um, about, sur- 
rounding : umha,a cave, ahollow. 


Corn. U-ag, W. Gwag, empty, hollow, &c. 


These words possess no elementary power, in common, but 
u, or w, yet the idea of circumfusion, enveloping, covering, 
or hollowness, uniformly pervades them all. It consequently 
appears, that such are the general expressions of this hollow 
sound, in the Celtic language. 


5. And it had evidently the same force, in the Latin and 
Greek. Hence ‘vw, to rain, to circumfuse, or sprinkle over, 
savw, (from a, priv. and ‘w) to dry, or parch up—to deprive 
of moisture ; af-va, to draw water, &c. 


Water being a most penetrable substance, and very apt by 
its nature, to overwhelm, or diffuse itself about other bodies, 
has appropriated, many terms which, primarily, implied czr- 
cumfusion, covering, hollowness, Xe. in general ; as, 


“vd-we, vd=05, ‘eas water; hu-mor,.s'ud-or, u-dus, (p. uidus) 
Rc. ‘ve (u-ts) s’us, a swene—delighting in mire, or moisture. 
Yet several compounds, or derivatives of ‘va, import. an 
enveloping, or covering, where water is not concerned; as, 
C-vw, to stop up, to cover: x-w to carry in the womb: 0-vu, to 
wet, soak, drown; also, to put on a garment—go under any 
envélope, or cover, whence, #-2vw, to put ON, amo-dvw, ex-Dvws 
to put off. The Latin tongue rejects the adventitious d, 
in exua, eruviac. ) aa 

| ay ars : 
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6. The symbol of this power was the Heath. It is the 
peculiar property of this plant and well known, to diffuse 
itself, over the surface of the earth, to which it forms a loose 
and very hollow covering. Its name is Ur, which term has 
also the following significations. Noble, generous—supe- 
rior in quality; green, verdure—which spreads over, in- 
vests the trees and fields—mould, earth—which diffuses it- 
self over the surface—a border, or: brim—which extends 
round—zmischief, sluughter—which overwhelms: In short, 
any thing which covers, overwhelms, or spreads over, and 
therefore, water is included amongst its meanings, as ap- 
pears from the following derivatives; ur-ach, a water vessel, 
bottle, pail, bucket. Utr-neis, a furnace, or boiler; wir- 
treana, pools \eft in the sand, at low water. 


W.C. A. Dwr, water: C. ur-anach, a frog, q. d. 
aquatic. Inthe Basque, or old Cantabrian tongue, ure 
is water; butthe term seems to regard this element, only in 
its covering, or circumfusive capacity; for, in the same 
language, wria, is a surrounding fence, a walled city. 
Ye, ove and ur, conveyed the same general meaning, in Greek 
and Latin, as appears from 1-0, a swarms ve-1, a honey- 
comb ; vee-, a basket : or, with the diphthong , which ge- 
“nerally represented the primary, and proper power of uw, 
ove oc, a prosperous wind: a guard: ave-avs, heaven, the arr ; 
the roof of the mouth—what covers over: ovp-on, urine, 
water, Lat. ur-ina. But ur, in Latin, as in Celtic, sig- 
nified water, in general. Hence, wr-ceus a pitcher, pot 
for water: Ur-na, a water vessel; a measure for liquids: 
ur-ino, to dive, swim under water: ur-ica hurt coming ‘to 
corn from too much moisture. These last words. intimate, 
that ur, as a principle of the Latin tongue, regards water 
asa circumfusion—enveloping, or covering. Ur-o, to burn, 


ro) 
or overwhelm with fire, comes-back to the general meaning 
¢ m 


\ 
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of ur... Tigurium, a cottage, is, probably, a Celtic word, 
for tigh, in Irish, isa house, and ur, heath, or earth. Aur- 
am, gold—W. Armor, aur, a-ur, that which covers, or is 
‘spread over the surface. ; | 


This precious metal may have been so named, from. its 
ancient use in overlaying. Should this name be referred 
rather to 1x, Aur, to shine, or give light, it amounts to the 
same thing—a circumfusion of rays. 


That xpvsos originally meant an overlay, will, perhaps, ap- 
pear probable, if it be compared with certain other Greek, — 
and Celtic, terms; as, xgo0s, xeove, xeus3 W. Croen; Corn. 
Crohan; Arm. Crochen; 1. Croione, askin, or hide; W. 
Cris, a shirt; (envelope;) Arm. Crés, a garment; I. 
Creas, a girdle—yzox, xeupay colour, an outside appearance. 
These words, in their sound, and_in their meaning, have an 
obvious affinity with each other, and with ygv0,. They all 
present the idea of compressing, enveloping, or covering. 


Of the heath, which is the symbol of u, Taliesin, says; 


Grfig bu ddyddamnad, 
Dy werin swynad, 
Hyd gwyr erlyniad. 


«¢ The heath was a defender on all sides— 
«© Thy squadron was protected, 
« Till pursuit turned aside.” 


7.1, Vau, or u, in Hebrew, constitutes a particle, sig- 
nifying, and, for, therefore, with, &c. including and con- 
necting the subjects of discourse. 

Beg 
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1 nu,is rendered a hook, the capital of a pillar—what 
goes round or covers. she, | 


4 Occupies the place of a radical, only in the middle of 
Hebrew verbs; but in this situation, it seems to impress the 
same general idea of circumfusion, passing on the surface, 
covering, inside hollowness, which we have remarked, in the 
ancient languages of Europe. ‘The following examples, 
in which } stands before 2,’ may suffice to ascertain this fact, 
and furnishes additional proofs that the Hebrew lan- 
guage arose from principles, more simple and natural, than 
those roots, which have generally been the last resort of 
etymology; and that these principles are the very same 
which the Celtic dialects, so eminently claim. : 


ax Aub, a conjuror, a ventriloquist—who covers, or con- 
‘ceals his mystery—a bottle. 


312 Bubjt0 be hollow, to make hollow. 

a3 Gub, a cistern, cave, scale of afish; pride; a locust. 
at Dub, a bear, arctus. ay Zub, to flow, filth. 

ag Heub, tobe hid, a ery guilty, (nm priv.) | 

2 Tub, good, godly—of any superior jiuslity: 

33 Nub, to blossom, germinate—cover with flowers, XC. 
sy Oub, to elowd: cover. 


yw Shub, and Chald. an'Thub, to render, return, re« 
ward, reply—cover a former action. 
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Ub, in the Celtic, however connected, gives the idea of a 
covering, overwhelming, circumfusive thing. | 


W. wb, violence, oppression: B’ wh-ach, a bugbear, ter- 
rifier : Cwb, acup, concavity, a hut. | 


Dwb, mortar, plaister: Gwb,a moan, a hollow cry. 
Trish. Bub-tadh, threatning, frowning pale: 
Bubh-ach, sly, cat wily—covering his designs. 
Cubh-ar, froth: Cian scorn, superciliousness. 
Dubh, black, dark, ink ; great—superior. 
Batic 6 tub: Dubh-ar, a hook, snare; spider. 
Dub-la, a sheath, a case. 
Fub-al,a tent: Fubha,a scar, incrustation. 

| Big) mourning ; a bottle. : 
Lub, craft, deceit, subtlety; a plait, or fold. 


Rubh-a, a hurt, wound: Subh-a, moisture, juice, sap. 
Tub-ag, a tub, vat. 


Tubh-a, a shew, appearance: Tubhe, thatch. 
So, in Latin, Bubo, an owl—covering itself. 


Cubo, to lie along or upon: Dubium, a doubt—obscu- 


rity: Nubes, a cloud: Nubo, to marry a man—to veil: 
Pubes—suber, a cork: Tuber, fungus, excrescence: Uber,’ 


an udder, fruitfulness. 


I offer a few examples, in which }, stands between varis 
ous initials and finals. 


n> Lug, a measure of liquids. 

nD Sug, Chald. to inclose, force round. 

1p Sud, ps council, aidan 

yy Tsud, to lie in wait; a net. 

be h'4) Shud, to plaister: mi? Lut, to cover, hide. 
mw Shut, to go about, view round. 

4D Suk, to anoint, cover: =D Puk, pumé. 


“sw Shuk, to hedge: 70 Thuk, covered, wickedness: 
519 Kul, to measure, contain. ' 


yx Tsul, to shroud, shade, cover. 
dp Kul, a noise, thunder. ; 
Dw Shul, the border, or fringe of a garment. 

oy Jum, day: oy Num, slumber. 


op Pum, Chald.a mouth, cavity: yy Jun, mire, muds 


= 


5 Pun, dubious: Dy2 Cus, a covered cup, an owl. 
yi Nuo, to move, wander—pass over. 


73 Gup, to shut, znclose—cover. 
€ 


sy Oup, to fly, flutter ; darkness; an eyelid. 


nx Tsup, to inclose, overspread, overlay, overflow, come, 
prehend; scorn; a honeycomb. | 


mp Kup, to surround, encompass, inclose. 
mw Shup, (chald) to hide, to cover. 

ae Muts, husks, chaff: y1) piers to > overflo 
sw Shuk, to bevefoms to resin Bick i) 


When due allowance has been made for the diversities of 
the meaning, produced by the force of the initial, and final 
letters, it mustbe observed, that the general idea of circumfu- 
sion, wandering over, covering—or the relative idea of inside 
hollowness, or capacity, presents itself in every one of 
these examples, which admit of the middle}. I, therefore, 
deem that element, an essential part of the terms, 
though it be often dispensed with, in the scalps the 


verbs, &c. | 


It will be remarked, that, in expressing the Hebrew words 
by Roman characters, I constantly give the same power to 
each letter, without regard to the masoretic points. I mean. 
to enter into no aehate respecting them, or to deny, 
that they convey the authentic pronunciation of the Jews, 
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during certain ages; but,in a work of this kind, which en- 
ters into the elementary principles of language, their use is 
inadmissible. The Hebrew letters, like all others, must. 
originally have been symbols of certain, and appropriate 
sounds. The Jews have preserved the ancient orthography 
_ of their sacred records; but the tumultuary circumstances 
of that nation, must have introduced numberless anomalies 
and corruptions of pronunciation, whilst they, as yet, con- 
tinued to speak Hebrew. How abundantly must those ir- 
regularities have been multiplied afterwards! 


I trust, the examples I have adduced, under the vowels, 
will suffice to prove—that the Hebrew and European vowels, 
which I have classed together, were originally the same, as 
to their main force and effect. 


That the oriential and European languages arose from the 
same principles; which principles are founded in nature— 
and that, however voca/ sounds may have been varied by 
dialects, or disregarded by philologists, they were once 
‘understood to impress a fone upon the meaning, as well as 
upon the sound of the words, 
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Sect. V. Of the names of the consonants, and the natural 
force and expression of their respective powers. 


Ts subject I shall touch briefly, at present, as itis my 
intention, to subjoinsome examples of the force of the con- 
sonants, in connection with the several vowels respectively. 


ie 


This articulation is formed, by an easy and a natural 
opening of the mouth, without any forcible impulse of 
breath, or protrusion of the lips, or of any other vocal 
organ. i 


It may, therefore, be naturally applied to express the idea 
of simple perception—the being of any thing, in a 
quiescent state or condition, and hence receive the following 
appropriations.— Being, to be, thing, or what is, condition, 
or state of being. 


Its name, in the Bardic alphabet, is Bi. This. term, 
in Welsh, signifies, will be; in Irish, hath been: in both 
languages, itis the root of the essential verb, to be. 


Bi, seems to have had the same meaning in the formation 
of the Greek and Latin tongues; whence Br-w, to live, ox 
exist: Bros, life—existence ; sustenunce, Or means of being ; 
goods, or necessaries of life. 


Lat. Bivo, to live; ita, life. Bixit and Bita, are 


still found in Roman inscriptions, and in some of their 
manuscripts, for oarit and vita. The Latin v is frequently 


a mutation of B. 


The symbol of this power was the Birch, which a local 


necessity seems to have substituted, for the Palm. Its 


name, in Irish, is Beith, which implies, also, to be, being, 
essence, existence. 


The term may be resolved into Be—is—and ite—similitude, 
or ith,—sustaining. Perhaps the Birch was so named, from 
the circumstance of its re-producing its species, from the 
fibres of the root. 


The characteristical property, which entitled it to re- 
present the power of B, and the idea of existence, was not 
considered, by the British. Bards, as very obvious; for 
Taliesin says— 

. 
Bedw, er et vawr-vryd, 
Bu hwyr gwisgyssyd ; 
Nid er ei lyvrder, 
Namyn er ei vawredd, 


““ The Birch, notwithstanding his great intent— 
It was long ere he was arrayed ; 

Not because of his dullness, 

But because of his greatness.” 


The names of m2, Bith, and Byta, are similar to the 
Celtic Beith, in their orthography, and, perhaps, in their 
primary import. The force of n, in designing a limit, or 
inclosure, will be shewn hereafter; and, therefore, m3, a 
house, or abode, may be defined a limit, or place of being, 
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or existing, Bvra, Bera, OY Bate, In old Greek, may have 
been the same as Biorz, life, and yet have had a retrospuct to 
Bass, or Basta, the palm branch. 


C. 


Pronounced as K, or as C in come. 


This articulation is made, by fixing the root of the 
tongue, firmly, against the root of the palate, so as, entirely, 
to fill, and close up the interior part of the mouth, till 
breath forces its way with strong impulse. 


It has already been shewn, that such an oral gesture, and 
its correspondent sound, attend of course any efforts to 
hold, or contain, a large mass with both arms, a and also to 
catch, reach, or touch a distant object. 


This tone, therefore, is not limited to the expression of 
one simple idea; but naturally describes a holding, contain- 
ing, or comprehending—a reaching, touching, ox catching— 
attaining to, or apprehending. 


Its name, in the lots of Druidism is Ci (Ki) 


The term, in Irish, imports to perceive, or apprehend, to 
see; to lament, or feel the touch of woe. aol 


Le it, in Welsh, is to perceive, comprehend, or ap- 


ead 
« Rhyveddav na chi-awr.” Tau. 


*€ T wonder it is not percewed.” 


Add 
The root Ci, then, signifies, will perceive, comprehend, 
or Geprehend. Hence, in Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican,. 


a dog, is called Ci, from the quickness of his senses, Or 
from his use in catching and holding. 


The symbol of this power was the Hazel, a tree which 
collects its fruit into clusters, holds it in a deep calix, and 
finally, shuts it up, in an impervious case, or shell. Its 
name, in Irish and Welsh, is Coll, which, in the former 
dialect, signifies a head, also the end of a thing; hence, 
coll means loss, destruction—ending, or conclusion. Col, 
in Welsh, signifies.a projecting body, a sharp hillock, or 
peak; apromontory; asting, or point. 


But, agreeably to the genius of the Celtic language, col, 
or coll, may be regarded as mutations of cul, or cwil, 
which are highly characteristic of the hazel, and of the 
_ import of this elementary sound. 


_ I. Cul, custody; a chariot; a cover: Culla, a hood, or 
cover—W. Cwll, the stomach—receiver ; also, the. head, 
whence Cwecwll, (Cwd-cwll) a cap, ot bonnet, te 
headcase. 


Hebinas 19 Cul, to comprehend, contain, include. 
Of this symbol, Taliesin pertinently says— 


Collwydd, barnyssid 
_Eiryv dy argyfryd. 


““ Hazel, it might be deemed, 
Thy comprehensions are numerous.” 


\ 


AAS. 


~The name of Karma, was, probably, equivalent to xaumn, 
a bending round, an‘inclosing, or to xapba, a chest, coffer, 
box, capsa. | 


xshad a similar meaning: xx, a lurking hole,a receptacle, 
from x (p. xt) to hold, contain: Eustath. Nearly allied _ 
to these, and to each other, were the Caph and the Koph of | 
the Hebrew: D2 Cuphe, to curve, inflect, whence 3 Cap, | 
the hollow of any thing, a cup, vessel of capacity; pl. op 
Caphim, caves, caverns, receptacles. = 


mp Kup, to surround, encompass. 


We may, then, regard C, Q, K, X, 3 and p, as originally 
one element, expressing the general ideas of containing, or 
comprehending, and touching, attaining to, or apprehending. 


a 


=D, 


The articulation of this letter, before a vowel, is formed, 
and uttered, by closing the edges of the tongue to the 
upper gums, throughout their whole extent, and suddenly 
laying it open, either wholly or in part, according to the 
nature of the vowel. Before e and 7, only the tip requires 
to be removed; but before the broad vowels, the separation 
must be complete. © | 


In describing, by gesture, and communicating an idea of 
expansion, or unfolding; the hands are brought close to- 
gether, and laid flat, ona then suddenly spread, or ex- 
panded different ways. A natural aptitude, to express 
ideas by the voice, would spontaneously dispose the organs — 
of speech, at the same instant, to mimic this gesture, the 
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necessary consequence. of which would be the utterance of 
the power, D, accompanied by some vocal sound. 


We may, therefore, consider this power, as descriptive, 
naturally, of expanding, SBTEAe Nga unfolding, laying open, 
distribution, or r division. AT 


Its Roraie name is oa which, at se regent, is used, in ie 
Welsh language, only as a privative prefix; as, achaws, a 
cause, di-achaws, causeless-—separate from a cause : Achles, 
. succour, di-achles, unsuccoured—separate from succour, &c. 


Di had anciently other appropriations. It was a term for 
the Deity, instead of which we now have Dai, the disposer, 
the distributer. Di, also, implied day, as it still does, in the 


Armorican. 


Diu, in Irish, signifies God; day—what unfolds, lays 
open. 7, Di, in Chalduic, ‘signifies the Omnipotent, as it. 
also does in Hebrew, with the relative w prefixed. It 
was therefore an epithet of the Divine Being, in the early 


: ages. 


The symbol of ,D was the expansive oak. Its name was 
Duir, which may be a compound of Du, spreading over, 
and air, he arose. This .derivation is confirmed by the 
Welsh Dwyr,a rising and exepanding—the dawning of light : 
Dwyre, to rise into view, expand, open, unfold. An old 
Bard says, of the blade of corn— 


« Dewr egin dwyreoedd yn das.” 


«< The vigorous shoot expansively rose into a pile.” 


AAT 
Of thissymbol Taliesin speaks, in the following remark 
able terms— | 


Derw, Buanawr, 

Rhagddaw cryneu nev a Llawr: 
Gelyn glew—Dryssawr 

Ei enw, ym peullawr. 


«© The oak, the mover ! | 

Before him heaven and earth would tremble— 
A severe foe.—The door-guard 

Is his name, in the table book.” 


We may here observe, that the Bard, speaking as a 
Druid, describes the oak as the supreme Being. Maz, 
Tyrius, says, that the old Celte, worshipped a huge oak as 
Jupiter—they regarded it, as a symbol of the Diety.— 
Taliesin, then, delivers the genuine doctrine of the Drucds. 
But he is now treating of the oak, as the symbol of the 
element D: the same term, Di, as I have already shewn, 
was the name of the Deity, and of that letter. In order 
to comprehend his meaning, when he says 7s name was a 
door, or door guard, we must recollect that D was anciently 
distinguished by a term, which also signified a door, or 
any board, table, or open surface. Its Hebrew name, n>F 
Daleth, means a door, and its character, in some old 
alphabets, evidently represents a door or portal. See Fry’s 
Pantograph. p. 162, &c. Of these circumstances, it ap- 
pears that Taliesin was duly aware. 


The Greek name Aare implies a board, table, or open 
surface. Hence denreeeioy, Seariov, Servos, a tablet, a table-book. 
I think these were not so named from ‘their resemblance of 
the character a, as some etymologists pretend, but - from 
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their expansive surface, and their unfolding. The terms 
seem to be related to drow, to unfold, declare, make known; 
Duroc, open, known, manifest. ‘This conjecture is reinforced 
by the Celétc language, which certainly contains many 
Greek primitives. 


‘Irish, Dail, he hath opened, unfolded, given, distributed, 
divided: Dailthe, (part of the same iti si i di- 
vided, dealt, distributed. 


Welsh, Delliu to open, split, divide; make into shingles, 
flakes, or laths: Dellt, Lanima, flakes, shingles, split 
boards, lattices, lath. These words, surely, have no re- 
ference to the character A. 


Sclavon. Dyeliti, to divide; Dil, a portion; 
Diglien, divided, laid open. : 
See De Gebelin, Monde Pistons V.III.. 1935. 


G, 


Pronounced as in Go, 

The mechanical formation of this power, and its natural 
aptitude to describe the ideas of appetite, a grasp,.adhesion, 
cohesion, mutual attachment, compensation, &c. have al- 
ready been treated of, in Sect. I. 


Its Bardic name is Gi (y%) which implies a sinew, or 
tendon—the cause of connection and cohesion in the 
joints. 


Its symbol was the Ivy, a plant. peculiarly . disposed to 
embrace, and adhere to the tree, by which it is supported, 
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as a compensation for the favour. The Irish name is Gort, 


i 


which term also signifies corn in the ear, mutually cohering 
~—and it seems, anciently, to have had the same meaning 
in Greek; for the plant, yoervé, had the name srayvwdye, from 
its resemblance to an ear of torn, Gort alsomeans hunger, 
or appetite, in general: Gortach, eager, greedy, desirous; 
a greyhound—so named from his eager pursuit—w hence the 
vertagus of the Romans. 


The Greek name, Treuzx, must be referred to yaue, a 
wedding, wedlock—mutual cohesion, or attachment. Tape 
is, perhaps, a compound of ya, certe and pxw, vehementer, 
cupio, quero. If so, the name is perfectly svn RH aun 
te Gort. 


The Hebrew name nx Gimel, signifies a camel, no unapt 
symbol of mutual attachment ;—but the term implies retrihu- 
tion, or compensation, in general, 3 


L. 


This power, whether expressed, as in English words, or 
aspirated, as the Welsh. Li, is formed by fixing the tip of the 
tongue against the upper gums, whilst both sides of it hang 
open, suffering the air to be poured out, and equally dispers- 
ed, through all the extremities of the mouth. Such an action 
of the vocal organs naturally accompanies the act of throwing 
open the hands, and the arms, to describe solution, effusion, 
evanescence, open space, gliding, softness, smoothness, levity. 


The Bardic name of the letter, is Li, or Li, which term 

conveys the ideas above specified ; as, in Welsh, Lli, flux, or 

Jlood, stream—effusion of that which is fluid;—gliding element 
yg Be 
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; — Ltn (ili-av) a flood, deluge, &c. Llivo, to flow, overflow ; 
also, to dye, or colour—give an external hue: Liliw, enlours 
whence Laweo, Livor, Lividus, &c. 


ee (Lli-min) smooth, sleek, soft, slippery, plain: 
Lly-u, Lly-vu, to lick with the tongue: Llyn (lli-in) 4aquor, 
drink, a lake, pool, pond. Armor. Li-va, to dye, tinge: 
Li-ou, colour. Linva, to flow: Linvat, inundation. Irish, 
Li, the sea, water; colour: Li-ach, a spoon—from its use. 
Li-a, a stream, flood: Li-athram (W. Liithraw) to slide, 
glide. Lin, a pool; flax—smooth and soft—Li-omb, he 
hath filed, polished, made smooth. 


Li-on, liquor, fluid; he hath flowed: Ligh, be hath 
licked, &c. 


Gr. As-pnv, a port, haven—smooth water: Ayma pool, or 
lake: ascgos, smooth, sleek: as-aw, maw, I scatter, mix. 


Latin, Li-aculum, a joiner’s plane—the smoother. 


Li-bella, a line, level: (W. Litv. 1. Liom), a file, polish : 
Limo, I polish, smooth. 


~ Linum, au, W. Llin, 1. Lin, flax. 
Liquo, I melt, dissolve, liquor, a liquid, Kc. 


The Romans called this letter El; but I must observe, 
once for all, that the initial Z, in the names of their semi- 
- vowels, isa mutation of dA. A simple negative, or privative, 
(which E is found to have been) could not, when prefixed 
to the articulation, have expressed the positive force of any 
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letter. Whereas, on the contrary, it may be percéived, that 
Al does represent the perfect nature of this élement, in 
Latin, as well as in other languages; as, 


fal-o, to breathe, or steam: Halitus, breath, vapour— 
solution, effusion of subtle fluid, evanescent matter. And 
this Hal is actually changed into Hel, in anhelo, “anhelus. 
Ala, the wing of a bird, metaphorically, of an army : 
Alacer, cheerful, brisk, moving lightly, &c. 


2x Al, vain, nothing—evanescent. - 
mx, Al-e, to howl, swear—send forth wind. 
Ar-comas, L wander, move about loosely—vagor. 


Adwc, & court, open space: Ara, warmth, heat of the sun— 
subtle effusion. 


Welsh, Armor. Al-an, breath—vapour. Al, and, by 
mutation, Ed, an angel, spirit—evanescent being. 


Irish, 4, nurture; he hath nourished—hence, 


Latin, Alo, I administer nurture—which diffuses itself 
through the whole frame. 


The symbol of this power was the Quickbeam; the pe- 
culiar quality of this tree, which entitled it in that spirit of ana- 
logy, to such a distinction, was, perhaps, its flexibility, or lax 
texture. Its name is Luis, which also implies drink—jhad ; 
an effusion of herbs, or weeds; an open hand. The term is, 
perhaps, a compound of Lu, and the substantive verb Js 
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Lu,—small, light, thin, swift. Lua, water, thin glid- 
ing fluid. W. Llwys, a shedding, pouring forth. 


The Welsh call the Quickbeam, Cerddin, a plural form 
of Cardden,—what goes away, vanishes. 


_ Of this symbol, and of the willow, which is the symbol of 
s, Taliesin, only, says— 


Helyg a cherddin 
Buant hwyr ir vyddyn. 


_€ The Willows and Quickbeams, 


Came late into the army.” 


Aay€z, probably, had the same general import as, Dor. 
reepiads0v, a skiff, or light, gliding vessel, OF Axpmac, Aapmada, 
a torch, or lamp—pouring forth a subtle diffusion. The 
Latin verb Lambo, seems best to express the force of this 
element. 10> Lamed, the Hebrew name of L, signifies, 
10 learn, or teach—perhaps, to lay open. . | | 


M. 


The most natural and obvious gesture, to intimate, that one 
substance is entirely shut up, inclosed and comprehended 
another, must have been, to form both hands into cuplike 
figures, and placing one upon the other, present them to 
notice, with significant looks, or nods of the head. — 


As it-was intended that man should learn to communicate 
his ideas, by the voice; the organs of speech would join 
voluntarily, in these efforts to describe. The lips would close 
together, the cheeks would swell moderately, into the imita- 
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tion of capacity, and breath would ehdedvout to-attyact 
notice, hy sounding the power of M, through the nostrils. 
Were a dumb person to point at a chest, or vessel, and then 
repeat his descriptive gesture, it would, in general, be at~ 
tended with sucha descriptive sound: and we should readily 
comprehend his meaning, that the chest, or vessel, con~ 
tained something. ) 


Mis, therefore, a natural expression of comprehending, 
including, embracing, or surrounding. 


Its Bardic name was Mi, which appears anciently to have 
signified any thing that includes, or comprehends ; as, the 
bed of a river, in Llyn-vi, Tei-vi, Dy-vi, &c. The Welsh 
2, is a mutation of M, or B. Min (mi-in) the edge, or 
bank of a river, an edge, the lip, the mouth. Mid, an in- 
closure, a vessel of capacity; Midd, an inclosed place, &c. 
But the general import of the term will appear, more — 
clearly, from the Trish. 

Mi, a naa hinnhet comprehends, contains. 

Mi-ach, a bag, or budget—including, containing. 
_ Mi-adh, honour, ornament—what surrounds. 

Mi-an, mind, will, desire, purpose, intent. 

Mi-anach, ore; comprehending in itself, 


The Romans called this letter Em, for 4m s See under 
L. Hebrew ox, dm, amother, containing within herself, en=- 


bracing. Latin | Am, amother, whence Amita. “ Am, 
prepositio loquelaris’ significat circum.” Festus. The an- 
cients said Am urbem, for circum urbem,—and the like. 


Hama, a leather bucket; a hook. 


Hamus, a hoek; ring; kitchen bason—surrounding— 
containing: Ambo, both; a pulpit ; a cup—comprehending. 


Am-o, I love, cherish—embrace with desire. 
Ambio, (am-bi) to cowrt—be compassing, &e, 
Greek, ape, together brush \-dosiprebichditia) 
Aprage, an aqueduct, dtertealtrronbding eal 
il ebay a chariot: Ay-Gé,a pot, a cup. 
Ayn, a sickle—going round, whence apow, | reap. 
Ap-Q, Lieut, round-about : esis both, &c. 
Welsh, Aim, about, round about. It has this meaning 
out of composition, and prefixed to some hundreds of words. 
+. dm, (av) a river. 
| Ham, (Lib, Land.) summer, season. 
Cornish, Am, an embrace: ee a covenant, contract. 


Irish, dm, time, season, conveniency—what comprehends— 
hence, D’emp-us. 
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Ama, a horse collar. Amh, a fishing net; the ocean— 
whence the dim: am-an, amh-ain, a river, &c. 


The symbol of this power was the vine, which winds 
round, and embraces its supporter, and is the mother of the 
most generous of liquors. | 


Its name is Mun, which signifies also, the neck, the 
back—pliable parts—he hath taught, or instructed—made 
to comprehend. : 


Muin-tir, comprehension of the land—people, men, pa- 
rents, family, clan, tribe. 


Muin-eog, enjoyment, possession. 


Welsh, Mwyn, the ore of any metal; also, enjoyment, 
possession, use, &c. 


The meaning of the Greek Mv 1s sufficiently obvious, 
from pw, to shut wp, close the lips, or eyelids; pve, to 
initiate, introduce to the sacred mysteries: yvxes, an inward 


recess, Xc. 


The Hebrew name om Mim, signifies water, which the 
ancients regarded as the mather of alk things, comprehend- 
ing their first principles. See Gen. 1. 


The Britons, having, probably, no vines before the com- 
ing of the Romans, changed this symbol for the raspberry 
tree, of which Taliesin, says— 


> aO 


Avanwydd gwneithyt, 
Ni gorau emwyt, 
Er amgelwch bywyd. 


“ The raspberry tree caused, 
That the best of things should be tasted, 
Vor the protection of life.” 


. aed 
When we put forth the hand, or extend the finger, to 
discriminate a simple, or minute object, the eyes naturally 


directed the same way: walook stedfastly at that which we ~ 


wish another to observe. The tongue, at the same instant, 
spontaneously mimics the action of the hand and the eye, 
by thrusting forward its point, in the same direction, till it 
rests against the upper gums. The breath, being denied a 
passage through the mouth, tends towards the same spot, 
through the nostrils, with the sound of n, or Ha. 


This sound is, then, a natural interjection for look! 


do there! and itis as naturally answered by J, or Hin—I - 


observe, or comprehend, 


May we not, then, pronounce, that the power 2, is a na- 
tural expression of an object, subject, thing produced, or 
new—discriminated, or simplified—the sedis, sumple, 
small @ | 


Its Bardic nameis Ni, The most general appropriation 
of thisterm Is, as a negative, not; but this is, by the same 
kind of figure which produced eaykra, from  rzyictoc, 
minime from miminus, and the French negative, point and 
pas, from nouns of a confined meaning. ‘ 


* me 
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Né signified a particular thing; as in ens Ni gorau, 
the best var | 


In composition, it still implies a particular, an identical 
thing, or subject; as, Dyrys, intricate, perplexed ; Dyrys- 
nt, sheila ae ree ee intricate psa ! 


The true paced of this sind term appears, more clearly, 
in the Irish. 


Ni, he hath made, formed, produced, 
Ni, a thing—the subject formed, or produced. 
Nigh, a daughter; Nia, a sister’s son. 


_ W. Nith, a niece; Nai, a nephew—progeny in the 
family. 


W. Nyth: Corn. 4 Nid: Armor. Neith: 


I. Nead (p. ni-ad) Nidus, a nest—a new construction, or 
construction for young, progeny, as vtocsiay veossos, & Nest, a 
young bird, from nos, new, fresh, young, XC. 


The Romans called this letter En, and they used the in- 
terjection En! Lo! Behold! in pointing out, or ‘diserimi- 
nating, ) 


The Irish say, Enne, for an-ni, Lo! Behold the thing ' | 
W. Ena, there, lo there ! 


Gr. #, one, ths same, the suticiddal gs Nn ie the © 
point, of place, or tame. 
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Chald. yn En, behold! Heb. min Ene, héré! there! be- 
hold! but in all these instances, E is a mutation of 4: 


whence, we may observe, that these mutations began to — 


take place very early, and became widely extended. 


The original dn, is'still to be traced—Heb. yx dn, when, 
where—point of time, or place. 73N Ane, to give cause, or 
occasion; to produce; to happen. 


Gr. a if, granting that; «a singly, one, by one; through 
—from.one to one, ava, aw, upwards, rising into view— 
anu, | make, perform, produce, obtain. 


Lat. An? an ne? that thing! that particular? I. C. 
An, the one—discriminating, simplifying. 


W. Han, that proceeds from, is produced, new, discri- 
minate—prep. from, out of. Hanvod (han-bod) to be 
derived from, to become existent. Han has the same 
meaning—simple origination, in a multitude of compounds. 
See Owen’s Dict. 

The symbol of this power was the ash, the material, of 
which the spears; missile weapons, and other implements of 
the Celte were made. This circumstance may, perhaps, 
account for its being sélected, on this occasion, and its ob- 
taining the name of nion, ftom ni, a thing formed, or pro- 
duced, and On, gain, acquisition. Nion, also, implies a 
daughter, thing produced; a letter; a wave; a spot, a 
speck, a point, (whence nion-ach, spotted, forked, ox 
pointed)—discriminate, marked object. Also, prey; booty 
—acquisition—Nion-am, to get booty—rem facere. 


The idea offered by the Greek Nv, is of the same class, 
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Nv, wv, now, new, present, at this point of time—It admits 
the articles, and has, therefore, the construction of a noun—. 
the present, the particular, or the point—the new—what 
just presents itself—the object, or subject of consideration. 
Hence, w-o; a bride, a daughter-in-law—the new, the lately 
made, or acquired: wyon, a bride, an insect, in its incipient 


state—(vw-gan, wi-Pow, OF Gw),—newly appearing—newly 
produced, or made. ) 


From w, a point, comes werrw OF vwecw, (v-arw) to prick, 
penetrate with a point. Nu, conveys the idea of newness, 
the present thing, or point, in nunc, nuncio, nuper, 
notte &c. i 


Irish, nua, nu-adh, new: nu-air, when, point of time. 


The Hebrew name yi, Nin, a son; to propagate, or 
produce; is characteristical of each of the ideas, presented 
_by this power. 


P. 


It has been shewn (Sect. I.) that the power of P, na- 
turally describes a thing, springing, or pushing forwards. 
It must be remarked, in addition, that the most obvious ges - 
ture to convey the idea of plumpness, protuberance, or con- 
vexity, isto swell and puff out-the cheeks, till oe articu- 
lation is produced. 


P, may, therefore, be regarded as naturally descriptive of 
springing, putting forth, pushing : penetrating »pr omincnce, 
converity. 
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‘Pi is its general name, in the Bandics Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew alphabets. 


This word, in Welsh, signifies the magpie. q. d. the 


pricker: pic, a dart, javelin, pig, a beak, bill, sting, or 
point, Armor.—a mattock, 


Pid, a point; atte penis; pill, a stake ; pin, a pin— 
prominent points, 


? 


Piw, an ‘udder—prominent, protuberant cover. Irish, 
Pi-an, pain: pianta, pangs—penetrating ; pi-ona, a pin, 
pegs pont. 


Lat. pica, a magpye: picus, a wood-pecker. 
Picet, it grieves—penetrates. 
Bobs P 


Pila, a ball, globe; a mole, or dam—protuberant : 2 
pillar, pile—prominent: Pzlo, to push; pilum, a javelin— 


the pusher, penetrator; springing forth: Pipes pepper— 


pungent. 
Pinguts, fat—protuberant, convex. 
Gr. ms-afe, Dor. I overtake—push after. 
: mbab, a fountain—sptinging forth, 
muo,1 spring forth, flow forth, pour forth water. 
| ily I fall forwards; strive. 


iy, fat, plump—protuberant. 


— 
— 


"4 
— ee 
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~ Heb. md, pe, or 'D, pi, a mouth, face, edge, or point— 
prominent, projecting. | 


“pp Pim, fat, fatness—protuberant, convex. 


The name of this letter, in the Irish alphabet, is peth-boc, 
As this language is rather deficient in radicals, under Ds 
peth is not to be found, without having recourse to the 
sister dialects. ; 


In Cornish, pethav signifies, I am,hence peth, (w. and c.) 
a thing—what is, essence, being. Peth, conveys, therefore, 
the same idea as bezth, the Irish name of B, to be, being, 
essence, what is: so that the discriminative title of this let- 
ter must depend upon boc, which signifies—he hath swelled, 
he hath budded, or sprung. A buck, or he-goat, is named 
boc, in allusion to his projecting horns, or his bounding 
motion. Peth-boc, then, implies a thing swelling out, or 
springing forth, what is prominent, protuberant, or jutting 
_ forwards. The symbol of this power is not named. The 
“Terus, pinus, or pine, which oceurs in Taliesin’s catalogue, 
seems referable to p. Of this the Bard observes, 


_ Morawg a Moryd 
Fawydd fyniesyd. 


«© The mariner and the sea vessel, 


The pine propelled.” . 
I regard F, merely asa mutation or 2. 
In the Hebrew and the ancient Greek alphabet, this 


power had no appropriate character, and those which it has 
at present, in the Bardic, and the Roman alphabet, clearly 
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point out its origin. P was anciently written, both in 
Greece and. Italy, as the present capital gamma, or else 
with an acute angle, as in the Bardic alphabet. The 
Axolic digamma, or F’,. is, therefore, nothing more than the 
ancient p, with a simple dash, or mark of derivation added 
to it. 


The Bards called it Fi, and the Greek name %, is’ the 
same: J%, in Welsh, signifies the act of casting off, putting 
forth: Fy (fi) aptness to move, or impel: it is used as a 
prefix, in the composition of words denoting agency, or 
cause. Owen's Dict. — ! 


Irish, Ft, anger, indignation—bursting forth. 


Fac-ail, a toath—penetrating point. 
Fi-adh, a putting forth, a relating. 


Gr. ow, to generate, produce, put forth, bring forth, 
to be.born, or come forth, isa corruption of gw, Lat. fia; 
for we have. still ave, to generate; girs, a futher; Qrvpa; 
a germ, stem, offspring, &c. gu, is, therefore, equivalent 
to the Irish peth-boc, a. thing swelling out, budding, spring- 
ing, or putting forth. 


By the Romans it was called Ef, for Af, which amounts 
tothe same thing as Pi, Fi, &c. 


* 


Heb. x Ap, or Aph, the nose, face; indignation, fury 
~—what is prominent, conspicuous—what bursts forth. 


Gr. am, af, awe, away, from, aut. of; amar, apaged. 
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away with it! ap-ex, a top, point, crest. Ap-is, a bee, 
sting—insect. , 


The symbol of F, was the dider, which was used. for the 
masts of the little vessels of the Celte, and, therefore, 
Gwernen, in Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican, is both an 
_ alder and a mast. 3 


The Irish name is Fearn, which also signifies a shield— 
put forth to propel; and, hence, Fearna, the mastof a 
ship, as in the other dialects. Taliesin says, of this 
symbol— } 
: Gwern blaen Iltn 
A wnaent gyssevin 


« The Alders, heading the line, 
Composed the van.” 


R. 


Pronounced as the initial R, in Greek, and Welsh. 


This sound is produced, by fixing the sides.of the tongue, 
firmly, against those of the palate, and forcing out: the 
breath, in front; so as to cause a rough and strong vibration, 
between the tip of the tongue, and the upper gums. Its 
mechanical production is a direct contrast to that of L. 


By this energetic power, the: first; linguists would na- 
turally describe force, prevalence, or superiority; a mo- 
tion, or action performed by main strength—rubbing, tear- 
ing, pervading, breaking. i 
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Its Bardic name is Rhi, or Ri, which, in Welsh ‘and 
Irish, implies a king, a chief, a ruler. 


W.. Rhy, too much, excessive—prevalent over. 

Irish, Ria, before, rather than, more than. 

Ri-adh, correction, taming, subduing—prevalence over. 
Ri-adh, Ri-oth, running—exertion of force. 

Arm. | Ri-ou; are, cold,—rough, rivid, pervading. 


Gr. Piyos, rigor—rigeo, to be hard, rigid. 


Piovy &@ mountain top, promontory: Pwa, a nose, beak— 
rough above the surface. 


Pim, a file, rasp— —rough, tearing. 


The Romans called this power Ar, which appropriates 
the same ideas. 


Heb. n-x Are, to crop, tear off: "8 Ari, a nae strong, 
prevalent in force. —— . 


Ap-accu, L cut off, strike, drive: Ac, mars, War, apo, 
Aro, 1 plow, break open. 


W. C.1. Ar, upon, over above—in composition, chief, - 
head. W.1.. Ar, a plowing, breaking open, subdinang. 
I. Ar, slaughter, plague, slain—breaking—broken. €. 
Ar, slaughter. I. Ar-ach, superiority, strength, puissance, 
power; a briar—tearer. 
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Cantabrian: Arra, the male—superior, stronger: Hara, 
slaughter; Harri, a stone, a rock—rough and rigid. 


The symbol of R was the rough, rigid, and pervaded 
Elder. Its name is Ruis, which signifies, a way, a road, 
a passage forced open. Ly: , 


Ruis, he hath rent asunder, torn to pieces. 
Ruisg, he smote, tore off, made bare; a skirmish. 


W. Rhis, force, vehemence; strong (Rhi-us) Rhys-wr, 


a champion, hero, warrior. 


The Bards regarded the privet as the symbol of this 
power. Taliesin thus speaks of it. 


Gwyros, gwyn ei vyd! 
Tarw trin, Teyrn bfd. 


« The privet, happy his condition! 
The bull of battle; the chief of the world,” — 


The Greek name Rho, also signifies the possession, or 
exertion of force, or superiority—endowing with force, 
- prevailing by force, Kc. ) 


Heb. y4, Ro, to break, break off, break in pieces, rend; 
destroy—prevail by force. 


Gr. Pwo Lam able: I rush—make an assault. 
puw, Istrengthen—endow with force. 


Pa-per, cerpn, veheménce, exertion, farce, strength: Pusy & 
. Gg 


head, summit. Lat. Robur, force, strength; Rodo, te 
gnaw, tear, Kc. ; | ; 


~ 


I. Ro, too much, exceeding, first, before. 
With these also agree the Hebrew name, w Rash. 


mw, Reshe, to have power, or force—a porson, prevailing 
by force—to be poor—stript, reduced by force. wn, 
Rash, the head, superior, chief, beginning; a ruler; a 
capital, or deadly poison—prior, superior, forcibly pre- 
valent. Syr. wn, Rishi, chief, excellent—Arab. Rais, a 
prince, chief. x 


S. 


When we design to point out some particular object, in a 
private manner , so as not to attract general observation, the 
finger is not immediately directed to it, but held low, 
and pointed towards the ground. The countenance inclines 
downwards; the eye is directed below the object itself, 
and shaded by the eyebrow. The same kind of action is 
copied spontancously, by the imitative organs of speech. 
The point of the tongue drops downwards, and rests against 
the lower teeth. The upper teeth close over it, as it were, 
to conceal the unavowed design; and the dow, znsinuating, 
hissing sound of S, is produced. 


This power, is, therefore, naturally descriptive of secret 
discrimination, insinuation, a private marking, and dis- 


tinguishing, Conseqtenily, it expresses those zdeas of a 


thing, with which such observation is generally made, 
These may sometimes be connected with awe, and respect ; 
but, more generally, with contempt, scorn, or some insedious 
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design. Its expressions ought to be segregate, apart, distant, 
_ posterior, inferior, low, little, mean, and the like. 

Its Bardic name is Si, which, in Welsh, implies a hissing 
expression of contempt.  Si-arad, or Si-arawd, prating, 
backbiting: from Si, and arawd, speech, eloquence: Si- 
brwd, a low murmur, or whisper, from Si, and Brud, an 
account, achronicle. 


I. St, ultimate, distant; whence, Sia, the remotest, 
farthest from you. Si-ar, the west, backwards, behind, 
awry. St-air, aside; Si-dean, infamy; from Si and 
Dean,” colour; appearance; Sit-ona, delay, being behind; 
Si-omach,—a_fox—plotting in the rear. 


Os, above, over, upon; Si-os, down, below. 

Amor. Si-gea, to sit, lurk; Si-oul, silent. 

The Romans called this letter Es, for 4s, which signi- 
fies one, a simple thing, a simple whole, segregated and 


- discriminated from. others. 


Gr. As-Gory, as-Coros, soot, ashes, &c. off-cast. As-1, dross, 
dregs, mud, dirt, sediment. 


Chald. xwx, Ash-ia, foundations—under-part, 
Heb. tx, Az, then—distant point of time. 
ix, Azn, to weigh, discriminate; the ear. 


we, Ash, fire—what separates, simplifies. 
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W. As, a small, simple, separate thing; anunity; a 
whisper: As-edd, a slicing, cutting off. | 


C. As, to undergo, suffer. 

, 

I. As, from, out of —separate ; milk—what is separated. 
As, a shoe, placed under—a foundation. As, also implies 
jire—what separates, or simplifies; whence, As-am, I kindle 
a fire—a separation; as in As-aidh, rebellion, revolt; As- 
citigham, 1 abandon, evacuate: As-anta, sedition, &c. 
In this language, the termination As, like the Latin Tas, 
implies a discriminate state, or condition. 

‘he symibol of this power was the low, stooping willow, 
which bends under every opposition, and which formed the 
foundation, or ground-work of the Celtic coracles. 


Tis name is.sail, which’ also signifies a beam; a heel— 
foundation, or underpart; a guard—who tacitly observes at 
a distance. Sail-spiorad, a :genius, or guardian spirit. 
With these are.connected sail, salann, sal, sali—the searcher. 
W. sail, a foundation, ground-work. 


The meaning of siyn2 may be perceived in sas, J am 
silent, I conceal, dissemble, svyn, silence, secretly, privately. 


“np Samech, to sustain, or support—to undergo, to be 
placed beneath, as a foundation. 


The present Greek and Hebrew alphabets contain some 
derivatives from this power; as, 
Znra, the seeker, searcher : Zarw, L seek, search, investigate, 


follow after. 


"ek, tee 


tei - 
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=, the corroder, detractor; &w, &w, 1 shave, plane, scrape 
—take from, detract. 


jt Zain, Chald. species, sort—separate, discriminate: (3, 
<ene, to partake of—take from. 


yw Shin, the marker—pointer. Ww, a tooth, a sharp 
point. yw Shenen, to whet, sharpen. xiw Shena, to 
hate. 


1M 


The mechanism, and the natural properties of this power, 
have been already explained. : 


It describes tension, drawing, or straining, in whatever 
manner. Extension, stretching, or drawing out. Inten- 
sion, or drawing toa point, drawing tight, or close. Draw- 
ingaline,or bound round any thing—confining, straitening, 


limiting, circumscribing. 


Its Bardic name is Ti, the meaning of which may be 
perceived in Tid (ti-ad), a chain; Tid-aw, to tether, tie, or 
confine with a line, chain, &c. Trish Ti, To, unto; tending 
to a point: design, intention; he,—he who,—him that— 
limiting the agent, or subject. | 


Ti-mhor, the Great He—the supreme Being. (T have 
observed that the Celtie representation of Jupiter was the 
trunk of a huge oak, with two branches suspended from the 
top, presenting the character, and distinguished by the 
name of tTav) Ti-as, atide; tigh, contendit—he went, came 
debated, strove. 


Ti-me, heat, warmth—tenseness: Ti-atan, Tithin, the 
 sun—intense, powerful. 


Gr. Ti-w, I honour, esteem, estimate, weigh, consider, 
punish, avenge, mulct, or fine. I attend 60; hence, Ti-pn, 
honour, praise, price, punishment, revenge, or satisfaction— 
attention, a reaching, ox extending to. 


Timeo, | fear, apprehend, stand in awe. 


The symbol of this power is not named; but it was pro- 
bably the sacred oak, as I have ready suggested. Its 
Trish name is Tinne, which also signifies a chain—instrument 
of drawing, or binding. Teann-am, or Tinn- wm, 1 strain, 


press, bind strait, embrace. W. Tynnu (Armor. Tenna) 


to draw, strain, stretch; ‘yan, strait, tight, tense, stretched, 
strained. 


In Greek, Ta, has the same identical meaning; for it 
must be referred to ra, whence, tee, | stretch, strain, draw. 
The Greeks may have had suchaverb as save, of the same 
import as raw, rave re, extendo, intendo, contendo. 


The Hebrew name mv Teth, is a verbal noun from m0, 
Lue, to spin—also, thread, a line, &c. drawing, stretching ; 
whence, 703, to tend, extend, stretch. 


Onra, as well as Sutrz, a waiting woman, may be derived 
from %«, I run, strain; also, place, constitute—circum- 
scribe with a line, or limit. 1n Tau, has the same import. 
mn Tue, to mark; to limit, or circumscribe. aAxn Tae, 
to limit, bound, circumscribe—confine within a line, 


Sy a comprehension of the sounds of ‘® and p, thé 


} 
7 
’ 
A 
t 
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Hebrew formed another derivative power, 8, which com-° 
ptises the force of its two compounding elements—an 
indirect, or secret drawing, bounding, or confining. 


sx Tsed, a side, lateral extent: mx T’sade, to bind ins 
directly, or secretly, with a net, a snare, Ke. 


Having now, to the best of my abilities, accounted for 
the names and symbols of the elementary powers in speech, 
I would pause for a moment, and make a few general 
reflections. 3 

F 

1. It must, I think, have oceurred, that our primitive 
ancestors, were particularly careful, to distinguish each of 
their letters by a descriptive term—by a term, which, not 
only described the letter, and its elementary power, but had 
also'a definite, and familiar import of its own, 


2. This designation appears in several countries, in se~ — 
veral languages, and amongst nations who seem never to 
have studied in one common sthool. It cannot, then, be’ 
ascribed either to local fancy, or to the humour of any 
whimsical grammarian, and which became prevalent after 
the nations, with all their languages, were separated ;—but it 
must have been founded upon some primitive, and general 
reason. me 


3. The names by which the several nations distinguished 
any individual power, are differently formed, according to 
the genius of each particular language and people; yet 
they amount uniformly to the same thing, or communicate 
the same prominent idea. | | 

es 

These names must, therefore, have been adjusted after 
the languages became distinct: because every nation ex- 
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sresses the same leading imdge, by a term of its own 
] g ge, by 


/ 


vernacular dialect. But, as the several nations act upon 


° 


the same principle, this adjustment must have taken place, | 


not only when the reason for such an accurate, and clear 
designation was generally understood, but also, when the 
separate families had the same invariable notice of that 
reason, 


4. Adue attention to the nature and meaning of the se- 
veral names for each letter, and of the words connected 


with them, will, I think, explain the reason for that pre- 


cision which appears in the choice of those names; which 
reason was this—In those primitive ages, it was acknow- 
ledged, as a fundamental principle, that each of the ele- 
mentary sounds had a discriminate import, and force, in the 
super-structure of language ; and as the different languages 
of the nations were, hitherto, regarded as dialects of. the 
mother tongue, the same principle was admitted still. 


5. My endeavours to ascertain this principle of natural 


expression, may suffice to shew, in general, that there is a 
relation between certain sounds, and certain ideas of things; 
and may also induce a conclusion, that a choice of elemen- 
‘tary powers, in the formation of primitive terms, was con- 
formable to the acknowledgment, of this relation. 


6. If these premises are granted, we may venture to 
affirm, that, in the symbols, and the descriptive names of 
elementary powers, we are still presented with an authentic 
system. of the etymology, as well as grammar, which go- 
verned the most ancient, and BiEattye language of the 
world, 


a 
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Sect. VI. The tmport of sounds that bear the simplest 
combinations, deduced from the force of the elements that 
form them—exemplified in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Celtic terms.—Conclusion. 


Hayne been guided thus far in my research, by in- 
ference from authorities, and facts, I may conclude that 
analogy between the sound and the sense, has not confined 
itself to those terms, which are immediately connected with 
names of the elementary powers; but was carried, accord- 
ing to some general system, into the main body of pri- 
mitive language ; from whence it has descended into the 
several dialects, in. which it can still be discovered, in some 
degree, by a due investigation of the system. 


As the most obvious, and concise method of ascertaining 
the regular application of this principle,—I shall mark each 
of the consonants, connected successively with the several 
vowels; and then combine the force of the elements, 
already developed, with all the simplicity, as well as. all the 
accuracy, which the subject admits. To each of these 
combinations, I shall add a few examples of simple, and 
primitive terms, in those languages which I compare, to- 
gether with received approbations of each—I shall ul- 
timately submit the consequence of this analysis to the 
judgment of my readers. 


The character, and the antiquity of the Hebrew, entitle 
that language to superior deference in such a comparison ; 
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but there seems to be a ditficulty in trying it by a 
scale, better calculated for the European languages. The 


textual, or the written vowels of this tongue, are such, only, » 


as contiibute something to the import of its terms; whilst 
those vocal breathings, which merely facilitate the ut- 
terance, are left at random, to the chance of being supplied, 
as local, or temporary usage may direct. 


. But the terms of the western languages, consist, either of 
the vowels alone, or else, of regular combinations, which 
unite the vowels, and the consonants:—their orthography 

may, therefore, acknowledge vocal powers, ii are 
merely auxiliaries to the rotce. 


With an humble reliance upon the candour of my 
judges, in weighing these differences, Le commit the cause ta 
their decision. : 


AB, HAB, AV, HAV. 


It appears, from what has been observed upon the mu- 
tations of elementary sounds, that these four syllables may 
be regarded as perfectly synonymous, or, as constituting but 
one root—and primitive term. 

The nature of its elements has been explained. 4, the 
first in order, expresses direct tendency, positive agency, 
perseverance, augment, &c. b imports being, existence, 
—what 7s,—in a definite state, or condition. | | 


Ab should, therefore, signify, conducive to extstence—a 


cause; tending to establish; progressive mode of being, 
and the like. : | 


i 
4 
: 
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In the languages which I have compared, it has the fol. 
lowing appropriate senses. 3 


‘Heb. 2x 4b, a father, the author, the origin; verdure, 
or youthful vigour, which imports a tendency to a mature 
state. 


max Abe, he willed, he desired. 


Gr. “AG-as (Dor. p. ‘x€ns) therefore «Caw, I grow towards 
manhood, or maturity. 


Lat. Av-us, an ancestor; a father, (whence, avunculus, 
q. avusculus )—cause of being. | 


Av-eo, 1 covet, desire—wish the ewistence of a thing to 
me: habeo, | possess—there positively is to me. ; 


Welsh. Ab, aptness to any thing: Av, progressive, or 


augmentative state—the superlative form of ‘adjectives. 


Irish. 4b, a lord, a father; Aba, a father, a cause : 


Abh-ar, a cause, or motive, 


Armor. Ab-ec, a cause, or occasion, 


BA, VA. 


The elements are the same as in the former, but the 
order is reversed; so, that, instead of conducive, or tending 
to the existence, we have being directly progressive—an 
_ effect—what is coming, or going forth. 


Heb. xa, Ba, he came, advanced, went—was progressive. 


oa ~~ igh tah ati 
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Gr. Ba-w (whence Cawa) Igo, proceed: €z-, a branch— 
thing proceeding forth. Lat. . Bado (whence Badisso) 


vado, 1 go, walk, am progressive. | | 


Irish. Ba, good, fruit, or profit arising fom any pea. 


death—going forth. | 


EB, HEB, EV, HEV. 
Prization, negation, or the removal of being: anegative, 
a retiring condition. | 


Heb, pany deb-cilie lids lay hid: Nor, Hebeat he hid 
himself: 22n, Heb-eb, he hid entirely. Lat. Heb-eo, to 
be dull, sluggish—to exist negatively. 


Welsh. £6, a withdrawing, retiring. 


‘Welsh. Corn. Armor.—Heb, without, absque. 


BE, VE. 


It must be observed, once for all, that E is often sub- 
joined to a consonant, in the languages of Europe, as a 
mere auxiliary to the voice, without affecting the zmport, and 
force of the articulation: where it retains its proper import, 
after B, it should import, existence removed, diminished, put 


away, Kc. 


Heb. 5n3, Beh-l, he nauseated, loathed, detested. 


Lat. Ve, negative particle, asin vecors, &c. 


a 
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Feho, to carry forth; Velo, to veil, hide; Veneo, t to ny 
sold, alienated; Veto, to forbid, &c. 


Irish. Be, Be-an, a woman, one of the smaller ser: 
Be-ag, little. 


Armor. Be-gat, (q.d. small piece) a bit, morsel 


IB, IV, HIB, HIV. | 


Pointing to a being or condition: approaching: meet, 
subservient, applying to existence. 


Heb. 23’, [b-b, he cried ein i for vos or com-. 
passion: 2x, 4-20, to be an 1. enemy—disposed to seek the 


life. 


Gr. 


© seems to imply a suction of water, ‘&c. whence 


G-Dy,a plug; i¢-«, Ldis, a stork, or snipe, feeding itself by 
suction—bibulous. 


Lat. Ib-i, there—the very spot to which I point, 
S’ibi, to himself, or themselves. 
a I drink, imbibe. 
Welsh. yz, 4, Ib, be will drink, or imbibe. 
Cet 2b-en med nouel. 


« Let heroes drink mead together.” 


E. Lloyd. p. 221. 
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Hiv, a adnanithetine, applying to the body. 
irish: Bijou bane pointed to. 
Ibh, he hath imbibed; a drinking. The iidbt biome of 


liquids is subservient to being, both in animals, and vege- 
tables. . 


. Armor. [b-ouda, to graft—put into; £b-ouden, a graft. 


BI, VI. 


Being inherent, appropriated. — See examples above, 
_ under B. 


OB, OV, HOB, HOV. 


The emanating, projecting, extending, or goanine ee 
of an MeerePestees or condition. 


Heb. ay Ob, a beam, a cloud: may Ob-e, he was thick, 
eross; he became bulky. 


vay, Ob-et, he lent; a pledge; 42y, Ob-er, he passed 
over, Xc. 


Gr. 06-:r0, a spit—extending for th: w-n (vox Lacon.) a 
tribe, or clan—issuing forth. 


Lat. Ob, for, on account of. Odbd, a bottle, or jug, 
with a great belly. Ob-co, 1dic—go forth. 


Welsh. Ob, awrising, swelling, or throwing out. 


SS tae 
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Hob, apt to rise, throw, or swell out—a swine—a mea- 
- sure of edie Hob-ct, a shaft, or arrow. 


Irish. 06, he hath disowned, rejected, put forth—Ob- 
ann, quick, rash. Ob, the point of a sword. Ob-air 
(Corn. and Armor. Ob-er) work, labour, exértion. 


BO, VO. 


Being projective—issuing, or swelling out; putting 2, or 
put forth. 


Heb. nya, Bo-e, to gush out, as water. 

yni, Ne-bo, to be thrown off, or out, jected, ¢ emitted; to 
gush out, spring forth. . 

Gr. Bo-vs, Bo-s, an ox—an animal furnished with  project- 
ing horns ; and, when wild, disposed to use them offensively. 
cy 


Lat. Bo-a, a pimple, disease; a kind of serpent 
Vo-mo, to vomit, eject: Vomer, aplowshare. 


Welsh. Bo, a bugbear, terrifier; Béd (bo-ad,) a kite: 
Bog, a swelling, rising: W. A. Boch. C. Boh, a check. 


Trish. Bo, an OX, Or cow. Boc, he hath budded, sw Hees 
sprung. The same word implies a buck, a he goat, 
Lrish and Cornish. | 


Bod, (bo-ad), membrum virile. 


q Corn. Bo-an, an ox. Bom, a smith’s sledge.. 
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Armor. Bo-as, custom, fashion: Boc-an, a plague, pes- 
tilence: Bom, a bank, or causeway. 


UB, UV, HUB, HUY. 4 


A covering,, overshadowing, being, or state.—See un- 


der U. 


BU, VU. 
Being over; covering. Sometimes covering itself, 


hiding. 


Gr. Bo-w, I shut up, cover: 6v-a;, Bubo, an owl—being 
in cover: Gve-e, a hide, or skin: 6v-m, steeped, covered 
barley. | . 


Lat. Buc-ca, the hollow part of the cheek: Bulla, a 
great head of anail; a seal; a bubble of water. 


Welsh. Bidd, (Bu-add), superiority, advantage. 


- Trish. Bu-adh, superiority: Bu- age, vighhy’ Bu-al, 
water, overwhelming fluid. 


AC, ACH. 


It must be recollected, that the power of C, implies 
capacity, inclusion, or comprehension; and also, reaching, 
touching, or apprehension. Though these ideas, in their 


primary import, be nearly related to each other, yet, in —— 


practical application, they separate widely. Comprehenston, 
and apprehension, are almost synonymous; but capacity, 
or concavity, seems very remote from a point, or acuteness. 


oes 
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Ac, should signify, 1. Tending to hold, contain, or com= 
prehend: 2. Tending to reach, touch, penetrate, apprehend. 


Heb. 4x Ak, indeed, surely, particle of comprehension, 
or apprehension. 


Gr. 1. Ax-os, acure, a closing: ax-rn, a shore, or bank: 
 ay-va, Chaff, or husks: «xan, (vox persica), a corn measure 
—closing, including: also, ex-w (¢ pro a), I have, or possess. 


2. Ax-n, an edge, or point: x-un,a point: ax-w,a dart: 
ex-05, grief, Rc. Tending to touch, or penetrate. 


Lat. 1. Ac, and, indeed: ac-us, chaff: s’ae-er, devoted: 
t’ac-eo, | conceal—tending to include, or contain. 


2. Ac-us, a needle: ac-uo, I sharpen: ac-ies, an edge: 
ac-or, sharpness, &c.—tending to touch, or penetrate. 


Welsh. 1. Ac, also, likewise: ach, a relation, stem, pedi- 
~ gree :—inclusion, comprehension. 


. 2 fac, a cut, hack. Corn. Hacho, cruel—touching, 


% 


penetrating. 


Trish. 1. Ac, a son; a withholding: aa -a, a mound, 
bank: ach- adh, an enclosure: ac-or, avarice, retention. 
Ach, joined to nouns, forms adjectives of appropriation, 
and signifies having, or possessing (unde exw q ?) 


2. Ac-ar, sour, sharp: ach, a skirmish: ac-ais, poison: 
ach't, danger, peril; a nail, a claw—tending to touch, or 
penetrate. 

nh 


CAS. 


Comprehending, or apprehending positively. 
‘Gr. Kai, and, also: x& Gu (xaw) capio, capax sum. 
Lat. Capio, I contain, take, catch. 
+] 


The Greeks begin the names of several measures of ca+ 
pacity, with x«, and the Latins, with ca. 


Welsh. Ca, will get, have; akeep, hold, &c. 

Ca-ad, a wetting, having, holding : Ca-e, a hedge; en- 
closure ; slides Serlh enclosed, shut: Ca-u, to shut, en- 
close: adj. shut. | 
Trish. Ca, caz, a house. ») Ts A. Ca-e, a hedge, a feast. 
C. W. A. Ca-er, a city—fortified place. 

C. Ca-id, W. Corin a bondman—held, confined. 
EC, ECH. 


Negatively holding Joie eh aidbsge yk or touching. 


Heb. non, Hek-e, he anne opened the fs ; waited 
a expectation. 


Gr. Ex, er, out of : sxas, far off, distant. 


Lat. S’eco, I cut, cut off, sever. 
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: Welsh. Ech, signifies, wild lose, relinquish. 
“© Tudvwleh Hir ech, y dir ae drevydd.” © Aneurin. 
« Tudywich Hir well lose histane; and his aie | 
irish. Ee, in thé beginning of words is privative. | 
Seach, he passed by, avoided. | 


CE, CHE. 


Comprehension, or touch, removed, diminished, taken 
away. 


~ Chald. ms, Keh, to spit out. 


Heb. 4n3, Ke-d, to cut off, remove, take away, hide. 
wma, Ke-sh, to fail, be wanting. 


Gr. Ke-w, to split, tear open, burn: xe-w, to pour out, 
dissolve. 


Lat. Ce-do, to yield, give place. 


Trish. Ce, night, dark: ce-as, obscurity, sadness. Ce-ad, 
leave, permission. 


Ic, ICH. 


ae | 
Pointing to a comprehension, or hold. Directing to a 
point. Meet for, approaching to a comprehension, or 


touch. 
nuh 2 
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Heb. ny Ik-e, to yield obedience, submit. 


Gr. Ix, to come, approach: w-av., meet, proper: waranty 
a petitioner, » el 


Lat. Ic-o, I strike, ratify; Icere fardus—Cicer. Hic,— 
this person, or thing: Hic, here, in this place, or time— 


directing to a point. 


Welsh. Jc, pointed, touching: Ic-wr, s-we, a sharp, 
penetrating humour. 


Irish. Ic,.a cure, remedy—meet to close, or heal. oe 
(ic) payment: S'tc, s’toc, frost ; the groin—closing, holding. 


Cl, CHI, 


Holding, or comprehending; touching, or apprehending 
—intrinsically. 


Heb. 0, Ki, for, because, therefore, seeing that. 


Gr. Kiw,a column, or pillar—holding, touching inter- 
nally : «-xew, I discover, obtain. 


Lat. Ci-o, Ci-co, to incite—cause tnternal perception: 
S’ei-o, I know, comprehend: Cz-tra, Cis, on this side— 


comprehended within. 


Welsh. Cz, will perceive, apprehend, comprehend : hence, 
W.C, A. Ci, adog: Ci, dryghin, the weather’s eye. 


Rhyveddav na chi-awr. Taliesin. 
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“ I wonder it isnot perceived.” 


Trish. Ci, he hath seen: ci-m, I see, apprehend, perceive. 
Ci, a husband: ci-al, sense, OX meaning. 


OC, OCH. 


The extending, putting forth, of. a comprehension, or 
touch. Protuberance; a projecting point. 


Heb. py, Ok-e, a battlement—outward fence. 

Ox=Ew, I carry forth 2 oyn-0s, a CaP, OF chariot: ox-tTos, a 
channel, water course—comprehending, or containing, and 
carrying forth. 

Lat. Oc-ca, a harrow—with projecting points. 


S’oc-ius, a companion: s’octo, to unite, assoctate—er- 
tend, a comprehension. ‘ 


Welsh. Oc-yr, usury, profit. 
Irish. Oc, a poet—a setter forth. 
Oc-aid, business, occasion: oc-ar, oc-as, interest, USUTY', 


annual rent. S’och-ar, profit, emolument. I. A. S’oc3 
C. S’och, a plow-share. 


co, 


Comprehension, or towel imei an swelling out; issues 
ing, or put forth, 


- 
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Heb. ypyp, Koko, a marking; or stigmatizing. : 


Gr. Ko-wws, common, general: x-yn, co-ma, hair: yo-w, to 
educate: to cast up a mound: Xw-w, to excite to wrath: 
noran, anger, Kc. 


Lat. Co, cam, or con, in composition—mutual, general, 
altogether, &c. Ca, coim, con, in Irish, and Cy, cyv,' cyn,. 
in Welsh, (O being regularly changed into Y) are applied 


in the same manner. 
Co-mes, acompanion; copia, plenty, power, liberty. 
Welsh. Co-ed, C. A. co-at, wood, trees. 7 
W. C. Cov, memory. W. Col, any sxbieviie body ; 


a sharp hillock, a peak, a promontory; a sting; the beard 
of corn. 


Irish. Cob, plenty: Cobh, Cod, victory, triumph: Co- 
dal, friendship, amity; kinsfolk, relations; an assembly, 
or convention; ftom Co, and Dal, a share, or portion. 


Tic UGH ano 


A covering, hold, or touch—reaching over. 


Heb. Nu’, Sh-uc, he hedged; a fence, or enclosure. 
pe, Sh-uk, he overflowed, he coveted; askin. 


Gr. Lunn, the jig tree. 


Welsh. Uch, over: ucho, uchod, above, covering: huckh, 


a cover, or pellicle: hweh, a ship; a coffer. 
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Krish. Uc-aire, a rapper of frize, a fuller. 


* Uch'd, the. breast, bosom: S'uch-adh, a wave, evapora- 
tion: uachdar, the top, surface, cream, suramit. 


CU. 
‘Closing over: touching the surface. 


e 


Heb. 1p, Ku, a measuring line.. 


( 


Gr. Ku-w, to carry in the womb: yv-w, to pour over. 


Lat. Cu-do, a cap: cu-pa, a cup; cura, cave: 6u-tis, 
a skin. | 


\ 


Trish. Cu-a, flesh: cu-ach, a bowl, a cup; he hath 
folded:. cu-an, a bay, haven: cu-as, a cave; cu-im, a 


skirt, covert. 


Welsh. Cu, dear, beloved—embraced, Xc. 


“ 


Cidd, a hiding place, a hoard: cw, cwh, cwp, a cups 
ewch, any round vessel: cwd, a bag, sack, pouch: cwdd,, 


a concavity, shelter, &c. Xe. 


Corn. Cu-as, a shower: cuse (W. cawsg), sleep: cus 
tha, to cover, hide, keep close. 


Armor. Cuz, secret, hidden: cuz, cuza, to hide, cover. 


: AD, ADH, HAD, HADH. : 
Tending to expand, unfold, spread, distribute, diidea 
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Heb. 4x, dd, a vapour, exhalation. 


yx, Ad-en, a hinge: “4x, Ad-er, to become magni 
jicent, pompous, glorious—to expund. 


Gr. Adu, I satiate, fill: ad-w, I please, satisfy: ad-nv, 
abundantly. | 


Lat. Ad, augment. in comp. as ad-umo. 

Welsh. dd-av, a pinion, an open hand. 

Ad-ain, a wing: Ad-en, a wing, a fin; the spoke of a 
wheel: Hdd, seed—expanding, unfolding : Ad-wy, a pass, 


or opening. 


Irish. Ad, water—spreading element: Ad-a, victory: 
adh, felicity, prosperity; alaw: Adh-as, good, abundance. 


Armor. Ad-a, to seed: Had-u, to sow. 


Corn. Ad-en, the leaf of a book—unfolding. ~ 


DA. A 


Eee andiic. unfolding, spreading, distributing, or Lhe 
ing, posrtively. : 


Heb. x4, Da-e, to aioe the wings, hea swiftly ; cialis 
a vulture, or kite. 


Gr. Aa-w, to learn, (unfold) divide ; j kindle, (cause to 
spread). 


¢ 
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Lat. Do (da-o), with its frequentive, Da-to, to give, or _ 
distribute. | 


Welsh. Da, good, a good; wealth, stock. 


Irish. Da, (W. Da-u, A. Da-ou) two, the first dis 
tributive, or divisible number; 4 Da, good: Da-igh, to 


give, grant, distribute. 


Cor. Da, good, a good; evident, plain—unfolded. 


ED, EDH, HED, HEDH. : 
Negatively expanding, unfolding, ‘spreading, distribut- 


ing, or dividing. 


Heb... sh, Hed-e, to be sharp, narrow, or close, as the 
edge of a weapon, 


“q, I-ed, to unite, make one—negatively unfold, or 
distribute. . 
Gr, Ew, Ed-o, I eat, corrode, consume. 


Lat. S’ed, but: s’edeo, I sit, subside: s’-edo, I allay. 


Welsh. d-wi, to consume, decay, wither: Edd, a 
moment, instant: Hédd, peace, a state of rest. 


Trish. Ed, he caught, took, received: private property ; 
gain, cattle, &c, Ed-can, a receptacle. 
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nies 2h i 


An expanse, spread, distribution, or division—with- 
drawn, taken away, or separated. 


Heb. mo, De-e, to drive away, thrust forth. 
q nm, ay a fall, a ne ee 
nn, N-de, to impel, farce off, thrust, strike. 
Gr. As-w, to bind, or sae to be compelled—to have 


freedom removed: %-u, to fear—to shrink: d:-ian, after- 
noon, fall of the Gi | 


Lat. De, from out of—part removed : De- fe I am 
bound, or obliged. 


Welsh. De, to pert from, to be separate ; tabe proper, 
or peculiar. 


Corn. De, A. De’ch, yesterday—space wigstiat 5 


Trish. De ein Dhenes: ther sfore—scparation ; T De-udty 
duty, obligation. 


ID. f 


Pointing to an expanse, unfolding, distribution, oF 
~) > roe 2 
| division. 


Heb. ‘», Id, a hand, means, power, dominion, a tract, 
a portion, &c. m9, Id-e, to shoot, or cast at, to praise— 
give, or distribute to ; to confess, ox unfold. 
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Gr. 1s, I see, discover: D-sa, idea, perception, discri- 
mination. 


Lat. Id-oneus, meet, convenient, sufficient. 


~ Welsh. Id, stretched, oF ‘ertended to: Idd; to, for, to- 
wards, unto: Hyd, length, duration, to, as far as, until. © 


Irish. Jd, use, fruition’; good, just, meet: Idh, a wreath 
a chain for the neck ; a ring. | 


D1. 


Expanding, unfolding, distributing, or dividing, inter- 
nally, or intrinsically.—See under D. 


OD, ODH, HOD. 


Extending, enlarging, putting forth an expanse, or 
distribution. — 


Heb, sy, Od, to be beyond, beside, further, additional 
yet, moreover, again, until ; Futurity, eternity ; to bear 
witness; to put on, or adorn. 


Gr. o)-o, a way, a road, a journey. oun, odor, a smell, 
or perfume. 


Welsh. Od, excellent, choice; the falling snow: od-1, 
to snow. LHod-i, to shoot out as corn, ta ear. | 


Irish, Odh, music, the point of a spear; a stranger. 
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DO. . 


An expanse, distribution, or diviston—extending, put 
forth. | 


Heb. ys, Do, knowledge,  y>), I-do, to know, to re- 
gard, to punish; to perceive with the outward senses. 


‘Gr. Ao-w, to give, present, distribute. Aw-gar, a present. 


Lat. Do-no, donum; Doto, dos—distribution. 


Welsh. Do, it is true, yes. Do-di, to place, appoint, 
EME. 4 | | 


Irish. Do, to, two, therefore. 


Armor. Do-e, God: Do-are, news: Do-ar, the earth. 
Do-en, to bear fruit, bring forth. 


al 


UD, HUD. 


Covering, and expanding, unfolding, distributing, or 
dividing. 
Heb. nx, 4-ud, a firebrand. ‘nn, E-ud, the beaming 
Sorth of light ; majesty, glory, honour; a vehement noise, 
or sound. 


Or. vd-w, to celebrate, sing: vd-wp, water—overwhelming, 
and spreading fluid. 


Lat. Ud-o, a loose outer garment; S’udor, sweat, sur- 
rounding moisture. 
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Welsh. Hid, illusion, fascination; a secret, or occult 
science: IIudd, shade, gloom. : 


DU. 
Expanding, spreading over. Distributive superiority. 


Heb. 4, Du-d, beloved; an uncle; a basket: 3% 
Du-n, to judge. ¥ 


mq, Du-e, languor, faintness. ? 
Gr. Av-n, destruction, desolation. 

dv-w, dv-w, I put on, spread over me. 

Su-vapas, DT am able, siinrtod to. 


Lat. Du-co, I lead, preside over.—Dux,.a leader, a 
chief: Du-mus, a bush, a grove. 


Welsh, (and A.) Du, black, ‘gloomy, overspread.— 
Duw, God: Dwr, moving, gliding over ; a bird, 


Irish. Du, ink, a law ; ordinance ; duty; office; a land, 
er country ; a village. 


Com. Du, God; a day ; a side, or border. 
Duf. (W. Dig) a leader. 


See primitives in F, under P. 


Real 


Tending to erasp, adhere, Lee ‘olict. conaeniiater 


) 


Heb. 3x, Ag-er, to gather, collect. 


Gr. ay-v, I lead, bring together, carry: aye, T gather, 
collect, ay-nan, a herd, flock, collection: ay-w, a con~ 
flict ; assembly. z ° | 


Lat. Ag-o, L do, take in hand: Ag-men, an army, 
crowd, herd, ep iesatcts vi : 


Welsh. Ag, with, ot, holding : W. and Sh ag, 


and: Ag-aws, Ag-os, near, proximate. 
Corn. Ag-os, a neighbour. 


Irish. Ag, with, at: Ag-as, and Ag-an, precious, 
dear: Ag-ag, a settlement, habitation: Agh, good for- 
tune; an ox (gregarious animal), a tts a, battle, 
CON, TESSUS. : 
At 


GA. 


! 


Grasping, aBhentie. cohering, collecting, or compensating 
voutrieen cane is grasped, &c. 


Heb. nya, Ga-e, to increase, lift up, arise; pride; 
proud, 


Gr. Ta-w, to beget; to be born, to contain; to rejoice : 
ya-w, to boast, to be proud. vars, riches, treasure, accu- 
mulation, (a Persian word), ye-yew, to marry. 
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Welsh. Ga, an angle—the junction of two lines: Gas 
oael, a hold, grasp. 


Corn. Ga, lift up, stand. 
Irish. Ga, a spear, javelin—what is grasped. Gabh, 


take, receive, hold: Gach, (Ga-ach) every—collective 
particle. 


EG, HEG. 


Negatively grasping, adhering, cohering, collecting, or 
compensating. 


Heb. man, Heg-e, to turn round, stagger, dance; a 
cleft, a hole 330, Heg-eg, to dance round and round: 
nin, I[eg-a, commotion, circumagitation. 


Gr. Ey-#;w, to awake, to rouse from the grasp of sleep. 


Lat. Eg-co, to be destitute : Segnis, slothful—negatively 
adhesive. 


Welsh. Eg, open, plain, opened—with many com- 
pounds. He-awr, to open, widen: Ee-in, the blade of 


corn—opening of the seed. ITeg-yl, a leg, shank. 


Trish. Eag, death. Eag and Eg, in composition,— 
deaving, quitting, &c. 


Armor. Heg-ea, to shake, toss: Eg-eri, to open. 


Com. Eg-ery, to open: Eg-erys, opened. | 
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GE. 


_A grasp, adhesion, cohesion, or noida, removed, takers 
away, separated. 


Heb. fa, Ge, to break, burst forth; bring, or thrust 


to Ps 


forth. 133, NS to push, strike with horns. 


Gr. Te-na, a generation, progeny: 7p, a gift—what is 
put forth. 


Lat. Git, to utter groans : Gemmo, to bud, or sprout ; ; 
Genero, to beget—put forth. , 


“Welsh. Gen, an opening, a mouth: W.C. A. Gén, 
the chin—projecting point. W. Ge-ni, C. Ge-ny, te 
come forth, be born. Ae | 


Irish. Ge, who? what? either —particle of doubting. 
Ge-ac, spending, scattering: Ge-ac-ach, a spendthrift < 
Ge-ag, he budded, a branch: Ge-in, he generated; an 
offspring : Gein-eadh, a generation—springing forth. 


IG, HIG. 


Pointing to a grasp, &c. Disposed to grasp, adhere, 
cohere, or collect. 


Heb. nx, Ig-e, to afflict, oppress—grasp, squeeze. 


| Gr. Iy-we,.the groin: sy-yos, I approach—come into con- ) 
fact: ovy-on, I suppress, conceal. 


% 
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Lat. Ig-nis, fire, grasping element. Ig-itur, therefore 
quasi ab igior, teneor. Signum, a sign, raise Le 

Trish: Igh; a: snggrasping rounds tallow—accumu- 
“lating matter . ho Vag \ tae perio 


Corn. Ig, aise f ote 
! f of 


Anmor. Te -ueny 3 flesh-hook,. Mga 


GI. 
. Grasping, adhering, cohering, collecting—intrinsically, 
| | internally. —See examples under G. 


Ones Be OG. Hts 


- Projecting, evtending, put forth from a grasp, cohesion, 
toe! | _ or collection. 


Heh. ny, 7 Og-e, a oe 


Gr. 0 Oy-xes, swelling, pride; a mass, mound ; ; eminence 
oy wos, a furrow, road. | 


“1h Og, youhg, the you g—springing fata BOe-0n, 
a bough, branch—perhaps the true etymology of their 
egam, or tree alphabet. Ogh, the ear, 


Walsh: OF a harrow ; young. 


\ 


pay 
pare 


& 
y - 
i 
¢ 
” ni 
¥ cod 
t eyera h t 4s rit & 
\ a fee a. bP ae SAMY 2, Klee @ 5 = \ 
. ‘ AUN 
: NR eS 
“sy nm tenes es 
{ : GS ke ~. 43 28 GO. VA, Urey ’ ‘ “ “J 
| ~ 
’ b Ha th, 
y; } 


a grasp, Hahesbass cohesion; collection: mestonded prow 
dectng: pul Joe or al oy Upyedis (i 
Heb. ya, Go, to oibine! : we bi “65 tb: ikabuce 4 ‘exert. 
on, N-go, to touch, youre, Sena smite. : 
Gr. To-n, an enchantor. a a knee— projecting 
joint. ) ea Wea ee j 


\SWwiakatsn Go, an » epproaeh reaching: towards? Gbb, a 
sea mound, vat 22iq Miers 99C— Hg ' 
Go-byr, a compensnign. Puy 


ick, Go, the sea; a spear; to, unto, until ; sign: of the 
optative mood. Gob, ae bill, beak, snout : Gob-am, I 


bud, sprout forth, i | i | 
3 . "a he hd ‘ Ha Se “ ‘ 2 
A, Go, ferment, leaven. — 4 Bk RR a ae 
. | m2 abe a CNSv2 sxe. te . 
re ERE | " 
UG, AUG. L OTERE 8 coy OW 


ie haa whole, entire. Ee Pe a ee 


"Welsh, Hig, a coat, @ a loose. gown.. Hug, a ‘hook, « 
paading over. 


Corn, Ug, upon, 


Insh. Ug-a, choice, aes Ugh, : an 1°88: Ush-aim, 


hor se harness, peal 


* 


wm «) 


Grasping and covering. Adhering eh "Ing to the : Sura 
face. Acqumulating: from, maitfiout 


1c 1, Gu, ghia : a society : Na, Gui, a multitude, 
~ Ration, people. Ue. ih hapieg > 


- 
2 \ \ 


! _ Chala. ma, Gu-e, elevation, pride. 


* 


Gr. Tova, a ‘trench vith high ape ae a fenced road, 
Tv-arov, a: cavity, the, hollow of the hand. yu-atz, ropes, 
0 


- Lat. Gu-la, the gullet, gluttony : Gimial a tS. 
gluttony : Gum-mi, gum. cee a eon gu 
glutton, Se. 


é 
™~ 


Welsh. Co ak a cavity, cell. Guw-e, a web: Gw-r, 
a husband. st | t 


_ Armor. Gue-a, to weave: Gue-at, a web, 


Corn. Gu, a reward, desert, 


I ; ee ae 


Trish, Gu, a lie: Gu-as, peril, danger. | 


clingy gs 98 UR peptag 


wy ending toa gliding motion, diesbscions dinptinese) open 
ness,| sag smoothness. —See examples under L. 


* 


N 


Positivelg—gliding, Bape! “empty, open, lax, or 
: » smooth, 


Heb. xd, La, no, not, without. mx, La-e, to faint; to 
be Riptien sae ae “ah ais 


a 
- 


Gr. Aartly “a seo—I enjoy—it is open to me : qT am will- 
ing—give loose to. pe aim pale 


arms - ney A . eH 
} ; hn 


¢ : 32 : vee ww hae 


dares the common people—dissolute mobility. 


5 na the flank lax Patt : 1 ¢ i 


rat La- wore: i slide, ee finch a vickglide 
over: La-vo, I wash, dissolve. Lae-vis, smooth, sleek. 
Welsh. Lda, expanding, opening, light, clear: Lla-e, 
“a quick sand; slack, loose, lax. Lla- char. a gleam, 
gleaming. © Lla-es, slack, loose, remiss : oe moist, 
wet—solution, effusion : Lla-eth, (C. La- it, I. La- ith) 
milk, a liquid. | bis, : | oe 
Irish, La, a day, day2ight, open ; also, water—whence 
La-bheir, a \aver, ewer, from La, and Beir, he brought, . 
carried, La-g, weak, faint, feeble, hollow. 


* The opposite meaning of Labor, work, toil, may be accounted for, by 
congeling the root to be Ab, to-cause, or produce effects. Labor. 


i 


EL, HEL. 


Neg gatively gliding, hei ale or loosing :. privation of 
emptiness, “Openness, laxity, smoothness. 


Heb. “on, Hel-e to wound, pierce; bein» labour, or 
violent pain ; ‘to violate, pen . 


tm, I-el, to stay, wait, be reg 
5m, N-el, to inherit, take, receive, possess. 


rer. Ea-w, I take, catch: s-we, booty, a catching, 
taking : sous, I desire, covet: sn, I draw: e-avw, Dor. 
I take, lead away : na-0s, a nail, bolt, fastener. 


Lat. Helluo, a glutton, greedy person.’ 


Welsh. Hil, a gathering, collecting, taking,, secking— 
with many compounds: El-awr, (C. El-ar, I. ELeath~ . 
rain) a Napie feretrum. 


wW. G A. seas an elbow —juneture 


‘Corn. EL he can, is able : Helh- -ia, to hunt: Hellviat, 
pursuit, a hunter. 


Armor. nue, the chin, q. d. face-angle. 


Irish. EUl,* a string, latchet,, thong—fasteners a battle, 
engagement ; hazard, danger : Fall, a. ne proof: Ee 
ton, pee sp 


\ 4 
‘ ‘4 5 


: “® Hence Bellum, Dyrellum, B’ellua,, &¢., e 


aie looseness, mip tiiheedy openness, laxity, smoothness, 
, withdrawn, removed. VI 


‘% 


Heb. mn}, Lev, to be vigorous, fresh, green. 


P| F et a hee f Lit > ? 


oon; Le-i, the jaw-hone—holdet, Hib sia 


Ig. “ghans 
~~ 


Gr. As-iz, a prey, capture: an-izw, I catch, get booty. 
An-wa, purpose, intent, courage, valour, rigour ‘of mind : 
Amyrpy an Gi Ae Ae-wy, a a lion, devourer, 


: ' Se ary ve hy 
} ; } tg 3 ate ee 4 ee 8: } 4 w- ud +! ) 


Lat. Le-go, I Pela chose: Le-na, ‘a bawd : Leno 
a pimp, euicher tc ee A ae a ges 2 


Lg - 


Welsh. Lie (C: ‘pe A. Le th), a place seeahidcte re- 
pository : Le-u, to place, fix, set, lay. -Lile-w, a lion :° 
Elew-a, to eat: * Elés (le- -as) advantag Be, Manji gain 
what is taken; ‘or received. f 


a P ‘ 
| ‘ % ‘ re 
Ng 6: sob . 


Corn. Le-al, true, trusty, firm: Le-as, sufficient, meet. 
| Le-ana, to fill: Len, full; “faithful, bag ft Seipitcheds aides? 


7. Le, wilt ‘having’: Be: <an, he adhered,’ “followed, 
ee, pursued: Le-as, profit : Le-atha, | Eo, ine 3 


ee) ON “IL, HL. Ua ce | al 
Pointing to, » approaching dissolution, pln “eponmess, 
aa | . role smoothness. ° sae gee 


ae . . 
ter One) ef: a 


~ 


Heb. 2M) Ill, ne ory out; _nehunieee # perhaps from 


the sound. bt lectin etki tet anak wo 


503. 


\ 


Gr. Taw, to’ be a ha mil) nat & \Ocaelow 
tA-eoss| a hole, cailees WA=065 pene dirt—solution of earth, 


Tat. Il-e, the flank lax, tn see Hebain, a mere — 
neds 
abiitihics ‘Ra. oy | rattalogl isi fragmentsissue,;; «offs 
spring. - -Il, a ferment, resolution, decomposition. : diy a 
sia a particle. | 


Trish.’ IZ, in composition, | variety, diversity of parts: 
Ii-e, a | multitude, pete difference : : ig okt dung, 
dirt. eae ut ci | 


fe 


Gliding, dissolving, loose, empty, open, pe: smooth — 
_ intrinsically, internally. See” song sit “J 


Be Kivu igi Ay HOL. 


ei: es es Ps ; : Chie ge ¥ 


‘The emanating, a ing puttin fee of solution, Va 
| ness, laxity, “or. smoothness, oa alah 
“eb! poy} Ol-e, to’ midunt, ascend | asa vapour — a 
burnt offering. Sy, Ol, upon, ‘over, Ke.’ ys" meet gg 
advantiees 


t \ 2, rae i 2 ‘ aw s44 +. % 
ee ¢ pds IG 2 IOUY : 


Gr. Ona-vww, to destroy 5 loose. Ona, beh entire. ~~ 


Lat. et to smell, to yield a smell: Ober; a. strong 
smell : Ol-im, long since ; LO ethos 


: ¢ 


BOA 


Welsh. Ol, a track ; the’ hinder «part ; ‘the rear. Bol, 
to fetch, w. A. Holl, all, ‘the ample. : 


2 ye. 
Trish. OJ, 2 ‘inking, dink Oban, iran Olt, erent 
grand,” 


b ge ba 


N. B Ope —of, from, out of —has sometimes the force a 


a privative, ‘but more: re ‘it? vg ih an’ ercihe 
ei production. i, SUOMTST BV + A 


A > ~¥) “a f ih “ia 
oe! pian. morons Ai tsi openness, , laxity, po 


emanating, eens bul forth, 


Heb. i) Bi: to lick, absorb, ne 
Gn He to. Mh ch eT Ao-twory Pestin 
lence, sgonesion: ; | | 


| 
i 


t ~ 


Welsh, Llo-e . Le “0, A. £Lo-ar), the moon, 


hg 


Trish. ii, water; E a Hi At of ool a day. 


en 2 Low, a spoon : Sil to row: Lo-ui, to wax 
mouldy: Lo-us; vile,: filthy. 


Me 


Cerny a a pool ; standing ae 1 spoon: Toth 
slime, Adee f | 


ett AG 4 


4 


ry es : 5 penne Ff 
3G >d0 Po % i ; 


7* 


i pa 


| fag Ld Ee ih fell ahs “i ee ef ai. elets f 
pa eH Ph Cp Sn abil 


A covering solution, or loose substance, &c, or covering 
solution, laxity, smoothness, ed 


Heb. *53, N-Ul-i, a dunghill; to defile. P.~ 
Gr. “YA, a wood, or forest. 


Lat. Ul-igo, moisture, ooziness: Ul-cus, a boil, or sore 3 
Ul-va, sea grass: Ull-ys, any one. i 


Welsh. Hud, % sae or mat. 


Trish. Ul-achd, colour, dye: : Ubcha, a beard: Uli-a;a 
burying ground, 


2400 » LU, | 
A gliding motion, ‘solution, lanity, Ke. vovering, or overs 
sh iit aa yo bhai wih on the, ae eg 
- - os ‘I é 3 18s : ; 
Heb. , Lu, would! O ha parle of wishing guid 
Gr. Avion? btseusty; darkeriewos Av-e, ‘dirt, ieee an 
aries et destruction, Lu-es. ru~a to loose. | 
Dat. Linens: a grove loose, tesla cia | 
Lu-ceo, to shine, give light—diffuse a loose, subtle mats 
¢er over the surface, whence Luxr—Lu-men.... r 
Luo, to pay, expiate, wash: Lu-tum, clay, mire, 


oy 
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Citar Llu, + an army, smilttnde: diy Situs Boils the 
dawn; a plague, pestilence—subtle, diffusion over—Llu-n, 


farm, shape, figure,, “outward, appearance t Llw-ch,. an. eX- 
vert ‘of! water ;..also, ssn a slat of dust. 


~ 


Trish. Tuy arial light, Nuhidees ‘ siden over» the 
surface : tie Oe water : sh ale ‘ashes. 


rt a 
8) \ Ein 1 ote Baa, panies sy : 
L bt gs BOE So. er AT 


i rye Lu-ia, to mix, sim tot 


‘ “sgtoz 10 fod 6 .2uo-! ath Esters: 
* eae ! i 
it : AM; HAM. : BERTIE SE MI~3 J 
& Bn ars ) 
t failing to embrace, toypeebend surround, | % 
see. examples under M. 
vi , A ; 2 Way "7 a EDI SD Net * a 
i wie MA. HaALeTs griyiwd 
+3 / 
» 
Embracing, comprehending positioely—what is embrace, 
or ie dais Real substance. | 
eee KO ay 0 VEG ste “KOVOS . 


‘idee roast Maoh a, iv gedidhtecomisieae islanaminahcw 
IND, Ma-d, might, oer Sota haa hii ss i , 


ce sot O i SAS oe }3 
= = ia 


_bugelye nideiwoio slottisq-—asdi O;! bisow , 
gh a Bi 8 , 

4 geGin Mata, ve greatly: coveteteribroee swith, desire : May 
sheep, substaneecta Phrygian: terme: war7ess. A sages man, 
of science—a Persian word. pa-rz, hugely, abundantly : 

yey” and its mutation a}!in'the tefmination of, BOGE ae 


_ prekending, a a we Ke. 
etests o\ihure aS O46 if AG avin 9 (tithe. Of .039-1 t f 
“Lat. Ma-ter; imditeria comprehending the Aiudianeee sa 
magni’, el fries mane, BCs 
Welsh, Ma, a psc, space, state ; Mia pea benefit. 


ae 


4 


W.C. A, Ma-es, © ‘ 


there is.. W. Ma-er, a superintendant. 
afield. W.A. Ma-eth, he a eee 
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A. Mat, good, wealth, tithes. - W:'Ma-e, © ‘C2 Mas ah i oe 


‘W. Ma-int, magnitude, aalaiuiess ‘Ma-ith, Taree} Saey 


Ma- -nu, to hee thrive. Ne C. es Mam. a mother. 


+3 
ue A 


poy 


-6 id much : Ma-ge, fan aku ‘man, to ela 


sire : ner ae 

sib | at} 
Trish. Ma, m magh, a field : Ma-is, a oes a miss’: ‘Maa 

ath, good, excellent. Pegi strength, Oe Roa* 


mounitains ” fica ao Nes 
ok. J : . . > ’ 5h an | a H ris ve * 
EM, HEM. same. 
ing g aie" comprehending, Or eniviacing—prisation of 
 substance—simplicity, saltiness, piane 0g sna 


ri ms 


é 


Heb. nisn, Hem-é, to be hot: heat, wrath, fury—incon- 
tinence; a “wall, or- separation—parting off. nan, haben 
eth, acrid, corroding poison. Dm), gt he Si, 
U-bGUGy Ny a 


Gr. Ey-w, T vomit: erm’ 1 ia fall : 


half 


™ 4 
us 


Lat. Em-o, I Bay. that is is, take ‘prob? extricate fron si 
_ former possessor—whence, Ex-imo, to deliver, release: - 
ae. to sess: peewee to take: aire, ke. | 


Welsh. i" Em, ev, he; Hie, ee object oat 
rarity, scarce, or small thing. | Lim-id, ee uallgnes ‘Ene “ 
ig, a toy, little en huh cuisine é‘ ja nc i 
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Corn. Hem, Armor.Hema, this. (:jpo% ho 


MER” 


ow : 


_ Embrace, comprehension; substance withdrawn, removed. 
Heb. nnn, Me-e, to wipe off, blot out, put away. TT, 
“Me-i, an engine to batter and destroy walls. i 


Gr. Mo, no, not: pew, smaller. pe-ww, I part, divide; 


: am ‘deprived. — 


Lat. Mer to go, glide away, flow’ out, waste. .Me-io, 
urinam reddo. Me-to, to reap, cut ofl—remove substance: 
Me-tua, to dread. 

Welsh. Me-di, to reap: Me-ti, to ean decay, perish. 


Me-itin, a moment; while, past. 


? 


Trish. Me-ath, he failed;, a decay: Me-abhal, shame, 
deceit :, Me-as, a pair of shears ; fruit removed from the 
tree ; an orphan—cutting, cut off, 


j 


Pointing to an embrace, comprehension, or substance— 
“pelt pro meet, disposed to embrace, or comprehend. 


“Heeesl : ee 15 ne, ; , 

Heb, 0, Im, the sea. DD, i, dear, days, a year; > giants. 
P. 0, Im, termination of the noun masculine, in the 
plural, or, comprehensive , number. . 


\ 


‘qo, In-an, the right hand. 


' 


Gr. Turat, 2: dive, ‘or latchet : tne a » garmént,: covers 
ing : erties desire, covet. “An gh 

Lat. JIm-ago, an image. © Im-itor, I imitate; Im-o, 
rather, more than; Jmus, with the Celtic article is prefixed, 
forms the ae termination, utmost, extreme. 


‘“Welsh: Hiv, | Him, a Kin; surface. EES A ay 


Irish. Ion, about, surrounding ; -butter. Lom-ad, In-ad, 
much, many, plenty, a cece) In-eal, gel ymy! ) 


a border , brim, coast... | O65 SE. Cit co 
MI. ; 
Embracing, comprehending, inbvensicalig' ha ane 
i llc under) M.°S° oie § 
‘ OM, HOM. 


The extending, putting forth of an. embrace,” compres 
hension, or substance. — 


Heb. oy, ‘On. a people, oe swarm ; ey _to- 
gether with. gsi 


| py3, N-om, to be sweet, pleasant ; sweetness. a 


- Gr. Op-vwpa, [ swears op-sos,\ an assembly, multitude. 
01495 5 like, equal. : : | 


Lat. Om-entum, the caul of the bowels. Om-nis, all, 
every one. Hom-e, man, rational being. Peare 


st ish. Omh-ans, froth,, sjllabub: -terror,., Om-na; an 


oak ; a spear, or lance. | VOD. Ste ded~na $c 


cb «Welsh. hos hanging over, intimidating... 


' a * wa - eo , 


a 
% ‘ oN Wea : ~ r! ON: ae om “ Pr, 
Bo)” sbemataty ) Stonshy capppgeiinos ia ott 
: K a P : 


a ’ 


An embracing, or comprehending, and extending, or carry- 


ing forth —Comprehension, matter, substance, emanating, 
‘ oo apn JFOrth....ocibowovt 
Maiuion rx 
® Heb. +903, Mo-i, the bowels. 


i 


Gr. Mo-¥0c, et Horas) pweAas, labour, trouble, war, ae 


ile. | inde a, bandage for wounds, ane 


"Lake ‘Megeitin: to move, removes, 
% it 4 ” : ¥ 
Mo-dus, mos, amanner,custom, Fae 


Mo-les, a mass; |. Mo-erus, a wall. 


i 


| Mo-enia, walls of a city. 


Welsh. Mo, more: Mod, a circle, enclosive, 
Mo-dur, a.protector, a.sovereign. 
. Modd, f mode, PEDDRS SHOTS ae 


Picts ae conduct, at called Pree 


deal Mo, : a man : soit, Mora, ate, greatest Modh, 
# manner, fashion ; work, 


’ 


1 ad gs t peo 
i * Mb rt 1 ~ 
‘ 1 ‘ ™ 


‘ 
* e, * ae 
Ad ae te hs eee, 


be #PIZLS IES if 3 ewe rf eS yA 
a Hae UM, tat. OS 
wrert sy ot hi [ & ‘ an a ae fe yt 


q¥ 


A circum eure Saran or Ken ae: A “eoittlg, : 
splhgtniga or etic 
iol .pedlome Of .O'MteMem” ¢ aeOrTEDL [son pea Ue tod 
‘Heb. pin, E-wn, lees ‘tumalt, tub by, Tun, 
day. May ’ . se 
hk Hye Se “Perey : Bg TS Sete Oe A Pee oe, Pt re 
ve 6 Sau : BASIE pas By 3 dekh dod hd ct; a MA, an ry! ot 
“Gri tyu-ny,° a nembrane; or sks’ = OO 
) ," + : i : : iT "Es : ; ; rey bas “ai sy aN % ql 
© <guevee; Hymnus, a sone of praise.’ °°" " 
Lat. Um-bo, the boss of a shield: Um-bra, a aude 


Hlum-or, moisture: Hurks63°to bury’: ‘Slimsd, I take, re- 
ceive—embrace and cover: , S’um-en, the pap, or udder. 


Viele gh a, mantle, cover. Hum, -a racket, bat, 
. rte he Py ae Pa a Pe ate Par rr i, 
Vi 49RD vote ko ooc Bees 


at Um, about, surrounding, covering; with, to- _ 
» gether with. Umh-a, a cave, den : Um-ar, a trough, ~ 
vessel, Sa its & ERE Bk, ee a ee 


~ " 
« 2 ue k he t 
4 al 
ts ey 4 “ Pear a a * gt 
ae 2" i 4 Gs a | h wi " ? i 
> nl 
’ at he Aer 


« 
4 


. _ Comprehending and Sottrine. substance, ¢ Oh shatter va 
bone diffuses. atself round. Sometimes—substance, 60-= 
REINS ff Ys, or which i is covered Waist <hooubtr 


Ue ee 


Mois iLLSTR Leia 


_ ‘Heb. m2, Mee. oa, brain, 


4 > 


+ 


if eer itt ie ¢ Pat avi euclel don 
eorg odant ob I .ov-nVi : hem fewtan s gueowl vast 


es / 


B 12 


Gy. mv+v, to shut, close, cover : jiv-tw, to initiate inte 
mysteries : 2 paw, tor inoisten ; tease a mill, covering 
mass. ie oc ae 

eit Mu-cor, manlakeee mu-nio, to énclose, fortify ; 
purus, a wall Ses sfrmins cobuslom stat trad weet 


. ¥ 


‘Welsh. Mu, a a large measure of anid. Mw, a sur- 
rounding substance : _Mwd, an arch, or vaulted roof. 


Mug, smoke. Mey Mui, more, greater, larger. 


Migiek Mu-adh, Glande rable, great, good: Mural, a 
top, summit. 


_ Corn, Mu, much: Mui, creat 
| ‘ d 


. 


- 


AN, HAN. 


Tending to produce, dteceteninates or simplify. — 
See examples under N. | 


NA. 


“ 


Producing, discriminating, simplifying—in a. positive 
/ manner: or, what is produced, same ified.” | 


' 


Heb. x3, Na, now—the ptesent point. 


Gr. Naot, a =ganipe : venus, a ship—a faite ban formed | 
or produced: hence, »-w, I inhabit—occupy @ fabric: 


vat, verily, certainly, Nae, particle of discrimination. 


Lat. Nae-vus, a natural mark: Na-vo, I do, make, pro« 
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duce: Na-vis, a ship: Na-scor, (q. incept. from Na-or) 
I am born, produced, come forth: Na-tura, nature; the 
producer, 


-Welsh. Na-ws, nature —the producer: Na-v, the 
creator: Na-in, a grandmother (I. a mother), which’ pro- 
duces. Na-ddu,to cut into form. 


Irish. Na-e, a man, individual: Na-duir, nature? Na- 


oidhe, aninfant: Na-oi, (W. 4 Naw) a ship. 
Mal ymsawd yn llyn heb naw. Tal. 
** Like contending in the water without a ship.” 


EN, HEN. 


Negatively new, or present. Not produced, discriminated, 
or simplified. — 


- Heb. nin, Hen-e, to compass, close, shut up; a cell. 


Gr. Ev, in, within—not produced, or brought forth: 
ev-d¥0g, NOON—point of receding. 


Lat. S’en-ex, an old person: S’enesco, I begin to decay. 


Welsh. C. Hen, old, decaying: En, in composition, 
in, within: Corn, Armor. Lin, in: En-a, there, therein. 
Armor. Iin-e, the soul—internal, invisible principle. 


Irish. En, in composition, In: S’ean, old; he declined, 
refused : S’en, a net. | 
Kk 


“pS 


A production, discriminate thing, perception—removed, or 
wearer “ah 


mK Heb. ey Nea: to rest,,.cease from motion, or action ; 
also, to lead forth. | 


Gr. Ne, in comp. Metts : 


~ 


Lat. Ne, not, neither ; Ne-co, I slay, cut off: Ne-ge,; 
Ideny, refuse. 
eb 2 
Welsh. Ne, not; Ne-mawr, not, much. Ne-b, no one ; 
any one—indiscriminately. . Lie 


Cont Ne, no, nor, not: Ne-ghy, to deny. 
“IN, HIN, 
"Pointing to a discriminate, or ssp object. “Aptitude to. 
pr oduce, discriminate, simplify. 


Heb. ny, In-e, to press, squeeze out. 
», J-in, wine—produced by pressing. 


Gr. b, a fibre+simple' substance: w-2, that, for, to the 


end that—conj. causal: saw, weo, to empty, cleanse— 
bring forth the contents :\w-s5, a son, infant, grandson ; mv, 


a daughter ; 3 eves, a, colt, eons si 


Lat. S’in-cérus, sincere simple : : Singulus, one by one— 
discriminately. 


- 


Welsh. Hin, season, weather, state of the air. 


Irish. In, fit, proper for any thing: a country: Inn, a 
wave. In, Ion, in composition, jitness, meekness, aptitude. 


NE. 


Lhe act, or subject of producing, discriminating, simplify 
ing.—See under N, | 


AM 


ON, HON. 


The extending, projecting, emanating, putting forth of a 
production, a discriminate, or simple object. 


‘ Heb. my, On-e, to act upon another person, or thing ; 
to effect ; produce effects upon. j3y, On-n, a cloud. 


Gr. Ov-ag, a dream, vision: ov-nuty 1 help, profit, reprove: 
‘40, aname, fame, renown: o-vé, a nail, _ 


Lat. On-us, a burden—lifted and carried forth. Hon-or, 
honour, distinction. 


Welsh. Hon-i, to make manifest, publish : On, a spear, 
lance—the ash. | ae ay | 


Irish. On, gain, advantage ; a loan ; blame: Onn, -a 
stone, a horse—springing forth. 


Corn. Hon-or, enough, sufficient. 
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NO. 


A production, a new, simple, or discriminate thing— - 
emanating, extending, put forth. gph 9 


Heb. y}, to move remove-—go forth ; a wanderer. 


~ Gr. No-wx, a law, custom: "-%, 4 mind, thought, 


\ 


memory. 


Lat. No-vi, I know, discriminate : No-men, a name, 


fame: No-tay a mark: No-co, to produce, make new; 


No-=vus, new. 

Welsh. No, than:: Nod, a characteristic, token, mark. 
No-cth, (A. No-az, C. No-ath,) naked, bare, open. as 
No-tha, discovered. 


Corn. No-va, to make, produce: Now, a noise: No-%, 
a nephew: No-it, a niece: No-ar, the earth: No-den, 


thread. 


Irish. No, New. No-dam, I understand. No-is, a cuss 


tom, manner, behaviour ; noble, excellent. 


UN, HUN. 


a thing produced, ora simple, dis- 


Covering, embracing, 
~ Covering discrimination. 


criminate thing. 
Heb. pn, E-un, sufficiency, substance, wealth. 


Gr, ‘rns, a plowshare—covering the seed. 


* 


- 


- * 2 ‘ 
a Sos 
a * 


ee es 
‘ Lat. Un-is, one: Un-da, a wave. 


Welsh. Un, one, the same: Un-aw, to unite. Hun, 


sedf—the same person, or thing; alone: Hwn, this one. 


S>. 


W.C. A. Hun, sleep, a nap of sleep. 


be! 
Corn. Un, one, a, an. 


} 
/ 


Armor. Un, the same: Un-o, to unite: Un-an, one. 


NU.’ 


Discriminating and covering. The simple discriminate 
thing, or point which theuttention covers, or rests upon. 
See examples under N. 


f 


AP, HAP, AF, HAF. 


Tending to a prominence, or conver—to a pushing, 
springing, or heasathe forth. 


~Heb. yx, Ap, the nose, face; fire 5 wrath, fury—cer 
tainly, apparently. | 


Dx, Ap-ap, to flow, rush upon, with force and violence. 
Gr. Aw-ey:, forth! away | with it! _ap-age ! | aE, Ron 
forth of —aa-gu;, a father, natural source, or spring: aba ; 
quick, suddenly: aa-ra, I kindle; 4 inflame. : 


Lat. Ap-er, a wild boar: Ap-is, a , bee—stinging insect: 
Ap-ex, asharp point, top: Ap-szs, the rin Pe da 
of a B wheel 
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Welsh. Ap, ason, springing forth; whence €ppil, (Ap- | 
hil) offspring. Ap, a ferment, whence Ep-les, leaven. 


Irish. Af-raighe, Of-rising, rising to battle: Ap-ran, 
an apron—fore part. Ce-ap, a tribe, family, head, stock. 


Corn. Aff-hen, issue, offspring. 
Armor. Aff, a kiss: Affet, to kiss. 


Is FA. 


Positively prominent, conver, pushing, springing, or put= 
7 ting forth. 


Heb. ND, Pa, kere, at this point, or extremity. 
mp, Pa-e, an angle, extreme part of a thing. 
axp, Pa-r, to adorn; a ai: the shoot of a tree. 


Gr. oa-v, I an, speak, declare :  wa-ic; a boy, girl— 
springing up. TA 


Me-w, I strike, smite: ea~yos, a mount, hill, prominence. 
Tate, a father—putting forth. 
The same idea presents itself in Latin, Pan-do, Pa-teo, 
_ Pa-ter, Pa-vo, Fa-ber, Fa-cio, Fa-cies, Fa-ma, &c. Fa- 


ba, W. Fa, beams—prominent, convex, pods. 


Welsh. Fa-w, honour, credit: Fa-wd, prosperity : Pa- 
wh, all, every one: W. Pa, what—C. when, what—A. 


es) 


seeing that, whereas. W. A. em a geet Ww 
Pawen, A. Pau; a paw. 


Armor. Paut, enough, abundance. 


EP, HEP, EF, HEF. 


Negatively prominent, conver, pushing , Springing, or et 
ting forth. 


Heb. 4n, Hep, secure, covered. 


“DN, Hep-e, to cover, overlay 5 a ae is a secret 
chamber ; a bed chamber. 


i ADM, Hipioys to'cover, shelter entirely, 
foe Hep-a, to conceal, secrete. 
Gr. Ew-w, ew-opaty I follow, et after. 
sabi after, since—posteriority. 
Lat. S’ep-io, I enclose : S’epes, a hedge. 


Welsh. Hep, a nodding, slumbering : C. A. Hep, with- 
out. C. Eph-an, June—point of the sun’s receding. 


Armor. Ep-at, a stopping, staying. . 


PE, FE. 


Prominence, projection, a push, or spring, restrained, with 
drawn, removed; but in many instances, the force of P. 


remains undiminished, so that Pe signifies projecting, 


pushing, extending, springing forth-—See.the note, un- 
der Be. jroreen 


Heb. np, Peh, seems to imply a covering, spreading 
over—hence, a thin plate, or overlay; a net, or snare; a 
governor, or controller. | . 


np, N-peh, to blow, blast, pant for breath. 


Welsh. Pe, if. Corn. Pe, what, | 


oe. 


Armor. Pai ‘or, pouraat particles, RapTennS condition, 
doubting, 0 or hesitation. ; eo 


Irish. Fe, a hedge, pound, pinfold ; park, or enclosure ; 
a gage, or rod, to measure graves ; under. 


a IP, HIP, IF, HIF. 


Pointing to a prominence, projection, or spring. Meet, or 
disposed to project, spring, or push sae 


Heb. np’, Ip-e, beautiful, fair, slightly. 
», Ip-eth, a prodigy, sign. 


Gr. 1-70, a horse: sr-rw, to hurt, injure: perhaps, let 
fly at; whence, im-rayat, 1 fly: 19-1, strenuously, mightily, 


m agnanimously. 
Ip-toc, #-+;, robust, strong, fat; also, swift. . 


Lat. Ip-se, self{—the object pointed to. 
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Welsh. Hip, a ‘sudden stroke. if, a flake, drift : 
Hif-ian, to throw in flakes. Jf, thrown off, sent forcibly. 


Irish. Iph-in, a gooseberry tree. 


i ee SB 


The act or subject of projecting, swelling, pushing, or 
springing.—See under P. . : 


OP, HOP, OF, HOF. 


The extending, or putting forth of projection, prominence, 
| convenity, a push, or spring. 


Heb. npy, Op-e, to fly, as a bird, as an arrow, as the 
glance of an eye ; quick, vigorous, 


 OSDY, a a branch, 
mpy, Op-ep, to fly swiftly ; to vibrate, or brandish. 
, DYDy, Opop-i, ine aun beams of light. 
Dy, Op-t, the shoots and foliage of : tree. ° 
Gr. On-asu, I pursue, urge: omn, a ait ry) emis, YC- 


venge, divine vengeance, 


Ow-rv, I see, behold: of, the eye, view; a Voice, 
singing. AN 


On-0, sap, juice—pushing forwards. 
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gtx, a serpent, snake—darting forth. 
Lat. ee Op-us, work, labour, apne Sic. 


Op-is, Ops, Opes, power, ae Sees hslp, seth 
forces, Sia oe 


Op-to , I wish, desire. * 4 
Welsh. Of-er, tools, instruments. 


. PO, FO. i, 


Prominence, convexity, a push, or sso extended, put 
_, Porth. 


Heb. yp, I-po, to coat irradiate, beam forth ; lustre. 
yDx, A-po, a viper. 


myyD, Po-e, to cry, shriek out. 


Gr. [lo-e, grass, pasture——springing forth: au-yuy, a 
/ beard: go-Gn, hair, mane. 


Tlo-s:#, I make, produce. 
dw-m, aVOice: Ow, a thief; a speculator : gu, light. 
Lat. Po-ena, re punishment : Po-mum, “a fruit. 


Fo-etus, the young of any thing; Rien? to bring forth 
young; put forth a smell. 


———— a 


ts 


Ee 
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Fo-enumn; hay: : Fo-enus, interest upon “vc Fo-lium, 


aleaf: Fo/l-is, a pair of bellows : fo-ns, a spring, foun- 
~ tain. aug: ¢ 


Welsh. Fé; flight; he will fy, run away. 
Po, by how much: ‘Pob; every: Po-eth, hot, ters 


- Trish. Fo, a king, prince, sovereign: honour, esteem; 


good. 


Corn. Fo, to swear: Po-an (A. id. W.. Po-en) paix, 
punishment. Po-er Soe Se es J) Mle | 


Armor. Fo- “en ne Fonna, to abound, 
UP, HUP, UF,"HUF. 
A covering rere: push; 0 or spring. 
Heb. Ty Shae: to bruise, hide,. cover. ; 


Gr. Tegra @ VISION 3 “v@regs : upon, above, Over. ‘vor—nvny 
a beard : ‘va-vs, sleep. 


“~Q-aw, to weave. 
‘Yy-o, height, altitude, summit, 


Lat. Upupa, a Tapwing, crested bird; a matiock to dig out 
stones. 


S'uper, upon, over, above: S’up-ero, to overcome, 
prevail upon, pass over. | 
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Welsh. :Hup-ynt, a shock, a sudden effort, a push. ~ 
Ha a nuinen effort, pag | 

Trish. Up-tha, sorcery, ‘enchantment, witcheraft. 
Armor. Hup-en, a tuft, lock: Hiitwiilad a lock of 


7 hair. " 


PU, FU. 
A projecting, swelling, pushing, or springing over. — 
Heb. 1», Pu, on this or that side—over the boundary. 
| | yp ioeh he ae 
_ Gr. Tv-y2, the haunches, buttocks. Mv-a», the gate, or | 
entrance of a city. vg, fire. Qv-w, Qv-ouat, to be born, 
arise, spring forth. . 


Lat. Pu-bes—Pu-dor, shame—which covers the face; 
Pu-er, Pu-ella,; a boy, girl, springing up, &c. 


~ . Welsh. Fu, a veiling over: Fu-ant, disguise, hypocrisy. 
Fw, volatility. | 


Corn. Fu, a shackle, fetter; the form, shape, out- 
ward appearance of a thing; was (uit). 


Fu-e, to fly—run away. 


AR, HAR.: | 


Tending to be firm, forcible, superior, preoalent—to act 
: or move with energy.—See under K. 


BOB. 
‘RA, RHA. 


“Tending to be firm, ‘forcible’ superior, prevalent—that f 
which acts or moves with energy. 


Heb. m5, Ra-e, to see, perceive, understand ; a hawk; 
or vulture. : 


DN, Ra-m, to be Ft elevated. 


/ 


wx, Ra-sh, the beginning a head, principal, chief, 
most excellent. 


Gr. Taktod I chase, destroy—prevail over. . i 
“*pa-yn, vigour, force, energy. 

Lat. Ra-tio, reason—rule of action. 

Ra- divi, a SU DEAR 5 ; spoke of a ies 

Ra-mus, a ante: Ra-pio, | take by force: 


Welsh. Rhag, before, chief, 4 a prince, lead eh ts: Rha- 
gor, exceliency Rha-id, urgent necessity. 


é 


Irish. Ra, a going, moving: Ra-, motion; he arose. 
Rac, a king, prince. Ra-e, a field; battle ; much, plenty ; 
a salmon, ss ha, a bidding, commanding. 


BO: 
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Negatively firm, forcible, Superior, prevalent —Privation 
of energy in motion, or action. 


Heb.. n>n, Her-e,. to burn, violently, be ensaged, grow 
pale. . 


9n, Her-er, to be burnt, up.» 


own, Her-a, lung excrement. 


Se 


24n, Herveh, to waste, diminish, consume, to be cage 
or desolate. 


nnand spn, Herg, Herd, to shake, shudder, tremble | 
with fear. : 


Gr. E-a, the earth—what is under foot. 


E:-ow, I creep, crawl: sw, I go with difficulty, am 
afflicted, perish. | id 3 > 


Ee-ss, strife, division. 
Lat. 5 St yesterday : S'er-o, late, too late. 
Ser-po, I creep : 5d Stdpitos I serve, am in subjection’: 
Err-o, I wander, mistake. 


y 


Welsh, Her, provocation, defiance. 


W.A. Er, from, since. 
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A. Err-es, a flat, floor. 
Irish. Err, the tail, end. ar, he refused.. Ear-adh, 


fear, mistrust. Ear-ais, the end; Lar-ball, the tail; 
Ear-aid, Err-aid, error. 


RE, RHE. 


: FiPioness, force, ess All prevalence, removed.—Forci« 
bly moving hi id separated, repented, iterated. 


Heb. my, I-re, a moon, nionthe auton or Fitetation. 

Gr. pr-w, I pour out, flow, vanish. 

py-ua, athing, deed, word—separate subject. 

Png-see, I break, tear asunder. 

Lat. Re, in comp. back, again, &c. reversion, separa- 
tion, iteration: Res, a separate thing, or business: Re- 
tro’, backwards: Re-us, obnoxious, guilty. e-te, a net. 

Irish. Re, the moon; 5 @ space of ine Heian: itera- 
tion: Re-ab, he hath torn to pieces: Re-ac, he hath sold, 
alienated. 

Welsh. + Rhe, he will run, flow off. 

Rhew, A. Re-o, frost. 


Rhég, a gift, present. 


C. Re, A. Re-z, to give, alienate, 
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Corn. Re, some one, somewhat ; by, through 3 running. 


- Re-ese, to flit, rush out. 


IR, HIR. | 


Pointing to firmness, force, superiority, or prevalence. 
Disposed to act or move forcibly. 


Heb. my, Ir-e, to erect, set up; to cast, throw, or 
shoot—to place or move with force. _ 


Pm — ae 


Ps 


ry, I pay. to be terrified—forcibly moved. 


Gr. Ie-at, public harangues—forcibly moving. 


I,-ryyss, arteries. Hae! 


Lat. Ir-a, anger, rage. Me? 
Ir-pex, a rake, harrow—forcibly moving, tearing. 


¢ 


Irish. Ir, anger; a satire. 


Ir-e, ground, firm land. 


Ir-ionn, Id. Ir-is, brass; a hen-roost; a friend; a 
lover ; an assignation ; adescription ; a record, or chronicle ; 
an @ra, epoch; justice, judgment, equity—(firm, fixed.) 


Welsh. Ir-ad, passion, rage ; pathetic. — 
Jr-ai, a good—tforcibly moving, | instigating. | 


¢ 


RI.» 
Firmness, force, superiority, oF prevalence inherent, or ine 


trinsic. The property of acting, or moving witht energy. 
See examples under R. 


} OR, HOR. 


Projecting, extending, or putting forth, eminently, or 
, Feneabhitiys 


Heb. ny, Or, to excite, rouse, raise, or stir up; to. 
exert; to pour out, or forth ; an enemy ; ‘to strip. 


Gr. Og-aw, I see, discover, understand. 

Oe-yaw, I vehemently desire. 

Oe-yn, anger, punishment ; the ruling passion. 

Oe-zyw, I stretch, extend: oe-Soc, erect, direct: ogy, im- 
“petuosity, bent of the mind: ogo, a mountain: “s-c, a 
limit, boundary : Og-t0 : excite, rouse, ‘&e. . 

Lat. Or-a, a coast, pavder Menem eae extent. 

Or-tor, I arise, begin, spring, or shoot forth, &c. 


: Welsh. Or, a limit, boundary, coast, margin ; prep. 
or, out of the—Or-aw, to utter ; send forth. 
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Hor, bulky, round. 


Trish. Or, a voice, a sound’; border, coast. 
RO. 


— Firmness, force, prevalence extending, put forth. —Forci- 
bh ly, eminentt ly extending. at examples under Re 


UR, HUR. 
Covering eminently, or foreibly.—See under U. 


| RU. if, one A et 


Forcibly overwhelming. Eminently covering. . Prevailing 
over. . 


Heb. mm, Ru-e, to enebriate; overcome with liquor ; 
to. drench, soak; idolatry. ; 


Gr. Pv-w, to draw along;. to flow ; to protest. 
Liat. Ru-o, to rush over, or upon the surface, 


Ru-beo, to. blush, redden :. Ru-bus, a bush, ‘rope hie 
Ru-ga, a wrinkle, fold : Ru-ma, the cud; apap: pen 
the cud ; belly, paunch. 


Rina rumour, report, fame. 


Corn. ‘Ru, a street, covered way: Ru-an, a river: 
Ru-id, a net: Rusc, arind, or bark: Rug, a king. 


Armor. Ra, a street! “Rusgueen, a rind, or bark. 


Welsh. Rhad, rust. Rhwg,.a rough outer puri. 
Rhwyd, a net: Bunt ab a king. 


Trish. Ru, a sécret, or tiiystety: 
AS, HAS. 


Tending to mark, o* distinguish—a discriminate object— 
a whole.—Seé examples under 8. 3 


- SA, 
Marking, distinguishing positively. 


Heb. axp, Sa-e, to measure, mete; a measure of ca« 
pacity. : : 


NDND, Sa-sa, to méasure ‘eekty 
Gr. Sab) I preserve whole, or entire. 
| cx-gns, manifest, open, ee, 
‘Lat. Sa-gio, to perceive quickly, discriminate ; smell 


out; whence Sagar, and dSaB 6, a subtle woman, witch— 
‘marker. 


Sa-pio, to savour, taste, know—discriminate : Sa-ne, 
evidently, truly, disctiminately. 

Trish. Sa, self, ( 

Nea oo uM? 


_ Welsh. Sa-er,) an, siete caindita’ artist. 


Begala dhsovimeetinn or aeunties out —unfizing— 
removing.a distinct, object. 


Heb. non, Hes-e, to hide, cover. : 
mrt, FZ ésh-e , to hurry, to be confounded. 


mn, HHez-e, to comprehend, enclose; a compact, 


Gr. Eo-lw, I eat, devour, corrode. 
tHes-wv, less, smaller. 


Lat. Es, thou eatest, devourest, corrodest. 


Hes-ternus, yesterday—time removed. 


Irish. Es, in comp. forsaking, leaving; as Rezm, a road, 
Es-reim-each, deviating. ie 


Ess. death, a ship—departure, depattig. 


' Welsh. ks, divergeney, departure, separation. 
SE, ZE. ae 
“Discriminately removing, or removed. Segregated, de- 


pressed. 


Heb. m,. Ze, to be loosed from, withdrawn, separated. 
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mp, Se-e, to sweep, scrape, tear off, 
manu, She-e, to bend down, stoop, couch, crouch 
nw, She-ch, to prostrate oneself. | 
Gr. Begs ah adore, baw Bonn ; 
othe, to shake, ‘remove, ove: 
 &-w, to boil, ne forth; separate. 
Lt. Se, in comp. separately, apart ; half 3 privation. 
Seco, to cut, divide» Sc-mi half 
Se-rum, whey—separating from, 
Irish. Se, he, it, hi : 
Corn. Se, she, her; a bene 
; Welsh. 4 Se, th atthe particular 


IS, HIS. 


Pointing to discrimination, or distinction; to a founda- 
tion, or first principle. The marking. 


Heb. w, Ish, Is, are. 
Gr. 1, a fibre: s-nui, I know, discern. 


Lat. Is, the same: Is-ce, even he. 
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Welsh. Ys, Is, nae, certainly; a demonstrative par- 
ticle. | 


é 


Is, below, under, inferior. 
Ts-el, Amor. Is-el, Corn. Is-al, low, humble. 
Trish. Js. The substantive yerb—is, am. 


Is, under—fundamental. | 


/ 


SL 


Discrimination, distinction; internal, or low situation, 
&c.—See under S. 


OS, HOS, OZ. 


Projecting, extending, putting, or coming forth dis- 
criminately. 


Heb. py, Os, to trample upon—project, or rise over. 


wy, Osh, to make, form, fashion, perform; to bear, or _ 


produce fruit. 
Gr. o;, who. 
egs-a, a voice, fame, report. 


eto, to cast a smell, 


eto, a branch; a champion. 


aS oe 


Lat. Os, the mouth, face, cgyntenance, speech. | 
. Os-cen, ,a foreboding bird. 
Os-tium, a door; the mouth of a river. 


\ 


Welsh. Os, that tends from, out, or forward ; that tends 
to increase; an increment. O..D. » ; 


acide Os, anate over, upon; a deer. 
SO. 
Discriminately. extending, pryecting, enlarged, put forth 
Mich. myt, <o-e, to moye,, remove, shake. | 
yiyt, Zo-z0, to putinto viplent motion, — 
myp, So-e, impetus, impulse. | 
yd, N-so, ip Move, be remove d 3, $0 jour Ns 
: yw, Sho, to look, have Le ele : 
Gr. S0-w, sw-w, to chase, ‘put to flight. 
@o-bew, tO expel, put forth. 
akon a cok sik a heap—homogeneous mast, 
Lat. So-boles, issue, offspring. 
‘So-cio, ms join, associate : So-dales, a companion. 


* 
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Sol, the sun. So-no, to sound. 


Irish. So, young, the vouligis aihndeas put forth : So, 
in comp. apt, meet, i | 

Corn. So, he, him. 

C. A. So-a, suet, fatness. 

US, HUS. . 
Covering a marked, or particular object. — 

Gr. e506, a pike, or SORES sisal over the foe. 

Lat. Us-us, use, profit, advantage. bith 

Welsh. Hws, a ebveidg: sora. 


Us, C. Us-ion, chaff—husks of corn. 


Irish. Us, news, tidings of a thing Jost; a narrative— 
about a distinct subject. : 


SU. 
Discriminately covering, or being over. 
Gr. Zv-x, the fig-tree : cu-an, prey, booty. 
sv-en, a kind of cloak, or hood. © . 


Gu-Daup, a snake’s skin—pellicle. 


| Lat. Suadeo, to advise: Su=ber, a cork, 
Su-dum, fair weather ; the clear expanse. : VE 
Su-men, an udder, the paps. +e NS eEIL 
Su-per, upon, above. : 
Su-ra, the calf of the leg; a boot, buskin, 

«Sus, upwards, 

| Welsh. Su-der, a hidvsee1OtH saddle-cloth.: 
a, C. Sul, sight, view. 


Irish. Su-as, up, upwards. 


- Su-adh, a learned man; counsel, advice; prudent, 
discrete, 


~, 


Su-il, the eye; hope, expectation ; tackle. 


ad 


AT, HAT. 


Tending to draw, strain, stretch, bind, circumscribe, or 
draw round, limit. 


Heb. ox, At, a magician. — : 
VOR, At-in, a cord, rope—implement ‘of drawing. 


mnx, <Ath-e, to approach—draw towards. 


» 
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Gr. Ar-a2, (At, Lat.) but-—particle of limiting, 
. Welsh. At, 0, towards—approaching., . 
Trish. At, a swelling—tension. r | 
At-a, At-an, ' ae garland. 
Corn. Aizis, persuasion,. advice, 
om fied Yah | 
Extending, straining, drawing, circumscribing, positively. 
‘Heb. xnoxv, La-ta, to sweep-—draw forth. ., 
myn, Pace. to limit-~eircomscribe with lines, 
_ xn, Tha, a chamber, 
Gr. Ta-w, ra-Gu, I draw, strain, extend, 
— gacegu, I Get in order—draw ott in ope te 
Tanwe, peacock—displaying his plumage.. 
a Ta-beo, - cachausted. 
‘Ta-bula, a table, plank—extended surface. ‘s 
i io Tecmo tapestry : 


Trish. Ta, is, am. 


“St on, ee 
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7 Welsh, Ta-er, importunate, urgent. — 
Corn. Potent; powerful—exerting, 
Wwe CoA. Ten, fire, 


ET, HET. 


“Negatively drawing, straining, limiting, or circum- 
scribing with a line. Privation of tension. 


Heb. non, Het-a, to miss; deviate from the line— 
Parkhurst. | 


Gr. Er-t, moreover—besides ; er-seos, another. - 
eT-nc, errcigos, a companion—additional. 
Lat. Et, and, moreover, besides—not limiting. 
‘Trish. Et, in comp. aavenans 

. ‘Welsh. Et-to, yet, still, moreover—besides. 
Eth-u, to go, depart, hnin? 
HTet-ys, aahod space; an instant. — lids 
Corn. Eth, He went, departed, vanished, 


Eth-om, want, need. 


Heth-as, a carrying away, 


ia 4 oo 
Pension removed. Drawing away, &e. 
Heb. mo, to plaster, daub with. mortar, &c. but fre- 


quently it has the contrary meaning.—See the note 
under Be. : 


IT, ‘HIT. 
Aptitude to ane strain, stretch—pointing to a straight 
: dine. “one chad 
Heb. au, she to be Sia right, &e. 
Gr. Ir-n, ‘bold: hing straight farwailt 
wr-vs, the rim ak a fatale saihighriely binding. 
iS-ve, straight, direct—impetuosity. 


‘S-uw, I proceed straight forwards—I rush with impet- 
uosity. i ga , | 


Lat. [t-a, in like manner—directly so. 
It-em, likewise. 

It-er, a road, journey, way—direction. 
Té-10,- It-us, a going forwards. 


Irish. Jt-e, a wing, fa enh stretching, mayne 
forth : It-c, in like manner. 


‘ 


bal : 


Welsh. Ith, C. It, Hit. I. Ith, Corn. wheat, rye, 


&c.— growing straight, direct. 


i ba 


Drawing to. Having the property of drawing, stretching, 


binding, &c.—See under I’. 


i ae | 


OT, ‘HOT. 


| Forth drawing, or straining. Outwardly ‘erhaalonie or 
binding. 


Heb. wy, Ot, to fly swiftly ; rush forth; spread..a gar- 
ment over. URS 


ny, Oth, time, season, » opportunity to pervert distort— 
draw aside, or awry. | 


Gr. 09-», to move, remove. 

pe a sail, a linen cloth—stretched out. 
wS-t0, to drive, thrust forth: 

Welsh. Oth, exterior, extremes)” 
Trish. | Ot-ar, labour, esr 


Ot-ir, a ridge jutting into the sea. 


“TO. 


Drawing, stretching, ‘oadhcie desi d ask or ftrain« j 
| ing outwardly. 


Heb: tie; i to wanider; go asineye 

MyM, Tho- to err, paid, go astray. 

ynyn, Tho-tho, to err eas or sees tey 

Gr. oa, I sat Bo-05 cif : 

bwvssw, Lery out; rush witht impetuous ragé.s _ 

+ gokor, a bow—straining, Bs casting forth. 

Lat. To-men:; Be ee cord. : 6.20 ghia ws 4, 
Ton-sa, the lade of an poe 

Torrens, a torrent ; ket ines headlong: 


Corn. Tof, I go, stretch forth 


W. 0. \Goy As Toe “en, he tile, &e~stretohing, 
binding outwardly. 


WwW. es A. Tons; Dough—hesving seb ant 


Tish. Bo a beating, birth. 
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UT, HUT. | 
A cover, stretching, extending, or ere 
Gr. ei i a swelling’; a high e 8c. 
Lat. Hae ie Shae bag, bottle. 
Uter-us, the womb, 
Trish. Uth, an udder, dag. 
Corn. Ut, Uth, a walang? Huth-a, to! cover. 
Huth-y, to lift up, exalt. - 
3 Utieic, Uthy, huge, very ereat. 
Ry yte 
Drawing, sivtiohens extending over. 
‘Heb. mp, Tue, to , spin—what is spun. 


mn, Thu-e, to mark, limit, circumscribe.—Draw the 
line over. 


_ Gr. Dor. Tv, Lat. Tu, thou—the person over whom I 
extend the hand, or the eye, 


“ mongauvvos, 7h a king: to “il a fort, bulwark— 
defence, 2 beak 
\ 


| Mu-tae, a whirlwind : @e-raxo, a sack, or pouch: Qv-ga, @ 


Bad 


gate, or door: ae I pacnAce slay ; I rush impetuously 
—stretch over. : % 


- 


“Tat Tuber, a puff, one selling. 


Tu-cor, Tu-or, to protect—stretch over 3 to pew il 
extend the eye over. | ree " 


4 ; . - *; m c 
Tu-meo, to swell—distend the surface. __ - 
ey ‘ ie 7 ‘ Pia : #4; . 
Tu-mex, a rope, cord—drawn over... >> 


Tu-nica, a coat, cover, &c.. 
Trish. Tu, thou: Tu-adh, an axe; fame, renown—ex- 
tending over. ‘ es 


Tu-agh, dominion; a hook, or crook. 
Tu-as, above, before. — 


Welsh. Tu, a coast, or border. 


- : : ae i 


W. C..Ty, or Tu, 2 house. 
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In explaining the import of the combinations here exem-_ 
plified, I have attached myself closely to the natural ex- 
pression of the several elements, as it has been marked by 
the ancients, in their names, and their symbols. , 

With such a design,—elegance, or neatness of expres- 
sion may not have been ‘compatible. My aim was, to- 


= 
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be understood, and let my reader perceive from whence I 
drew my definitions. 

The words that exemplify these primitives are copied, 
with each of the received acceptations, from lexicons, 
-and from dictionaries of ‘the best credit; the Hebrew 
generally from Parkhurst. My short, and occasional 
comments are separated from the words of my author, by * 
a line of demarcation. | 


I would not bias the judgment of the public upon the 
result: but I may be allowed briefly to remark, that, where- 
ever the Hebrew offers an opportunity of comparison, the 
meaning of the term, in almost every instance, exactly 
falls into this plan, or system. The Irish also furnishes 
instances of analogy, so powerful, and frequent, as to cor- 
rect the operation of that grammatical licence, which per- 
mits broad vowels, A, O, and U, or the narrow ones 
E, and J, to be substituted for each other, even in simple 
primitives. 


The same principles appear with equal force, though not 
with equal uniformity, in the other languages. 


Where nm comes after a consonant in Hebrew words, it 
expresses a removal of the force produced by that con- 
sonant. In the other languages, H, after a consonant, 
is at one time privative, at another, inert:—for this ir-_ 
recularity, I have accounted. | 


That vowels had, originally, their appropriate force, and 
meaning, in the formation of the word, I think, will ap- 
peat indisputable, from the tables I have annexed, Per- 

M mm 
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haps their mutation amongst themselves was the first con. 


fusion that language underwent. 


The substitution of the privative L for the positive 4, and 
vice versd, might, of itself, have answered the design of 
“the confusion at Babel. 


I have shewn, that Hebrews, and Greeks, the old inha- 
bitants of Italy, and the Celtic nations, were peculiarly 
careful to distinguish each of their elementary sounds, by 
a descriptive name, or to represent it by some natural, and 
characteristical object ;—that names and symbols, of each 


individual power, evidently pointed at the same image, in — 


all these languages. 


From thence I inferred, that an age, however distant 
from ours, once existed, in which the ancestors of all these 


nations hada distinct perception of the force denoted by each 


of their primitive sounds, and when they regarded that 


import as marked by nature itself. 


As the peculiar correspondence, or the natural affinity 
between certain sounds, and certain ideas, was admitted 
so generally by ages thus remote, I made a further in- 
duction, that primitive man acted upon the general prin- 


ciple of natural expression, in assigning to each of the. 


elementary sounds, its peculiar province in the formatiqn 
of language. 


T applied myself to the task of discovering what antiquity had 
taught upon the subject, and I developed the habitual, or 
practical application of this principle. I had not bestowed 
uch labour upon this field, before I observed the operation. 
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of a removing, and privative power, in the body of primitive, 
and simple terms. 


This discovery enabled me to assign the reason, why 4b 
and Hb, Ac and Lic, &c, present contrary ideas; and why 
Ar and El, may import similar meanings; the former 
being pesitively firm, the other negatively weak and re= 
dazed. This induced me to inquire minutely into the im- 
port of the several vowels, in order to mark their most 
frequent mutations. 7 | 

I have now pursued the investigation so far as to explain 
the import of simple sounds, and first combinations, or to 
arrive at the formation of such primitive terms, as con- 
stitute the basis of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Celtic 
languages, (links, which had been missed between ety- 
mology, and principles of nature), and I have shewn, that 
all these languages actually arose from the same prin- 


ciples, 


The subject might be carried further, and so as to ad- 
vance nearer to perfection: but I am anxious to learn the 
fate of that which I have already written :—I, therefore, 
with ingenuous diffidence, resign these humble Essays to 
the judgment of the public,—but I take my leave of the 
reader with a general reflection. 


The identity of fundamental principles, which pervade 
the general mass of the old languages, demonstrates, that 
all of them sprung from one parent,—and that mankind 
are, what Scripture declares them to be—the children of 
one family —May the conviction of this affinity between 
us all, dispose the human race to mutual offices of charity 


and forbearance ! 
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“APPENDIX. 


TL ave, in the pages now closed, and at the mercy of 
the reader, prompted some arguments in support of an 
- opinion, that, in reality, and in fact, the celebrated Hyper- 
boreans of antiquity were professors of Druzdism, in its 
earliest, and least-adulterated state. It must not, however, 
be dissembled, that M. Mallet, in his Northern Antiquities, 
and that other very eminent writers have contemplated the 
subject in-a different view. 


They regard the character of Boreas, the father of the 
Hyperborean priesthood, as identified, in the Bore of 
Gothic mythology, and from this position have argued, 
that, in the Runic Edda, we discover the religious tracts, 
and system of those Boreade. In addition to the reasons 
which I have already given, for dissenting from thaé hy- 
pothesis, I beg leave to suggest the following remarks. 


The Gothic system places the age of Bore at some 
remote period, before the creation of man, or of the visible 
_world. His character has no analogy to that of Boreas, 
who, together with his brethren, has been represented as 
a dwarf, and the offspring of a comparatively recent 


period, 
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Should I be called upon to adduce, from our British 
vocabulary, those identical words, which, in Greek, have 
been rendered Boreas, and Boreade, I could answer, that, 
of Celtic mythology, we know but little, 


But the language at least of that race will afford a per~ 
tinent similitude of terms, from which [ shall extract, or 


select a few, without presuming to decide upon their claims. — 


From Bard, the character in which Druidism. originated, 


the system was called Barddas, and the most familiar term 


for Druid in their mig was Mah Bardd,.a son of the 
Bard, 

Por-Jas, or Borias, is Lord of the pervading blast, or 
of inspiration, As Bar, whence Bardd is derived, sig 
nifies a relatively high situation, 4r-varydd, may equally 
import Chief Burd, or Druid, or Hyperborean. 


So, in\Irish, the North being regarded as the highest 
region, has the name of Tuath, or Tuadh; but the term 
also indicates fame, renown, a lordship, dominion, &c. 
Hence, Ard-Tuathach is literally Hyperborean, or su- 
perior lord, and regulator. 


The fanciful, and careless Greeks, as it has often hap~ 


pened, may, have translated a Cedtie term in the, wrong 
acceptation, and thus be mislead into the corollary, that 
Hyperboreans. were those who resided beyond | the north 
wind, or under the very pole, 


The cotemporaries of Herodotus had a confused idea, that 
Ilyperboreans were to be found somewhere upon the 
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northern confines of Europe, and of Asia. The notion 
may have arisen from a mistake of the name, as relative 
to mere Greece: or, their tradition may have sprang from 
the period at which the Cimmeriz, were the most remote, in 
that line of direction, who were known to the Helladians. 


The diligent, and curious Diodorus, when he describes 
the North-west of Asia, merely hints at this vague opi- 
nion. He discards it, as unworthy of a comment, and 
places the Hyverboreans where they had been found by 
respectable writers of more authentic tradition, and who 
had written expressly upon the subject ;—namely, in the 
large island upon the ocean, lying north from the coast 
of Gaul. They must have been, therefore, known in that 
situation many centuries before the time of Dzodorus*. 


If this account be compared with Runic tradition, it 
will appear that Hyperboreans were no. worshippers of 
Odin. 


In the Edda of Snorro, the whole fabrie is built upon. 
the illusions practised on Gylfe, King of Sweden. 


This prince lived at the time of Odin’s expedition, which 
Torfeus and Mallet place about seventy years before- 
Christ. We find him a perfect stranger to the gods, and 
—$ $$ $a 

* After ihe Roman conquest of South Britain, many of the venerable Druids 
retired from that region to the Hebrides, in which islands their monuments are- 


still extant. And the sea that surrounds them is called the weiner ocean. 
by Ptolemy. Lib. Il. C. ik. 


. So also Claudian, speaking of Theodosius, the Elder, says== 


Scortumque vago mucrone sécutus, 
Fregit Hyperborees, remis audacibus, undass. 


Bee. 
the religion “ of the new-comers from Asia,’ till he un- 
dertook a journey to Asgard for information. It was, 
therefore, clearly the opinion of the writer, who compiled 
the Edda, that the gods, and the religion which he de- 


scribes, did not anciently belong to the north-west of Eu- 
rope, but were imported recently out of Asia. 


It was the most prominent characteristic of the Hyper- 
boreans, that they never molested their neighbours. They 
made no conquest,—-they displaced no other tribes, or 
nations,—they were the aboriginal possessors of the land 
which they occupied: whereas the Goths represent them- 
selves, and have been represented by others, not as the 
finst inhabitants, but as the conquerors of those north- 


western regions, in which they established their tenets of 
religion. 


The Runic Scalds preserve traditions of a more ancient 
religion, which prevailed in those very countries, and 
which embraced the system of transmigration. 


The manners of a people always bear analogy to their 
sentiments of religion. That of the Goths, was calculated 
with peculiar address, to inspire active heroism, and mili- 
tary enterprise. It was, therefore, absolutely incompatible 
with Hyperborean zealots, who placed their heroism in 
passive courage, and patient forbearance. Odin, or either 


of his relations, could never have been a god of their 
creed. | 


Their whole history declares, that noné of them could 
have been enrolled under the banner of “ The terrible and 
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severe God; the father of slaughter; the God that car- 
rieth desolation, and fire ; the active, and roaring deity, 
who giveth victory, and reviveth courage in the confict, 
who nameth such as are to die.” N. Ant. V. 1. C. vi. 


The Hyperborcans must rather have acknowledged a 
leader, similar, and congenial to Hu Gadarn, the peaceful 
_ ploughman, the explorer of unoccupied regions, whose at- 
tributes I have already described, and who seems to be 
the Hercules of the Gauls, mentioned by Lucian. Ogmius 
(Sulcius) from Oypoc, a furrow, seems to be an evident 
- Greek version of his epithet Arddwr; Corn. Ardhur, a 
ploughman. 


I think, a candid, and skilful investigation of the literary 
vestiges, left us by the ancient Britons, would furnish 
irresistible evidence of the identity between Druids, and 
Hyperboreans. | shall only offer one specimen, extracted 
from a poem, entitled Angar Cyvyndawd. W. Arch. 
h dide ER « 


-It must be, however, premised, that British historians 
often borrowed names from their national religion. Caw, 
and Angar, in this mystical piece, are not referable to the 
family of Geraint ab Erbin, Prince.of Devon. They are 
evidently mythological characters. 


Caw, imports a band, what goes round, or encloses. 


Hence, a Bard, or Druid, who had completed his in- 
‘tiation, and was admitted into all the elevated, and _hal- 
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lowed privileges of the order,—had the title of Bardd 
Caw, or Cewydd, (perhaps the same as Korn.) 


Angar, which Mr. Owen interprets, receptacle of heat, 
may come from Angu, to comprise, contain. Be that as 
it may, he is here styled third of the equal judges. He 
was therefore the same personage as Tydain Tad Awen— 
Titan, the father of inspiration,—or Apollo, who is third 
of the chief regulators, and third generator of Bardie 
lore. W. A. Voit P. 67 and'7 i 


But what is most remarkable in this poem, is the cha- 
racter of Llad, benefit ; or Lladon, beneficent, who seems 
to be identified by name, parentage, and office, with La- 
éona, the mother of the Hyperborean Apollo. k 


* Llad was Uch Liyn Llathrawd—Daughter of the Fluid 
of Splendour ;—and again, she is called Lladon verck 
Lliunt (Caw) Laton, daughter of the water of Caw. 


- Latona was the daughter of viata gat 9) and of 
Kos. Apollodor. LI. C. ii. 


Lladon was Priestess of sat ani at Apollo ) in the or iis 
of land, or primitive age. 


Latona was mother of the Hyperborean Apollo; but 
this can only mean that she was the first, or chief Priestess. 
of Apollo, in some national temple, or grove, and, in the 
Amyclean Record, we find the term Mur; thus appropriated, 


from age to age. 
a 
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Ancar, of the Social Union, 


« A Bard is present. Noman can recite his song, though 
he begin when it is concluded, unless he be a Sywedydd, 
(soothsayer. ) | 

** Let the generous ones disown me—let there be none to 
honour me with a present : yet Lalhesin* declares, it was. 
a day of irradiation, when Cian (the Percipient) sung the | 
praise of Litaws. 


“ Be it proclaimed—then was the dissolution of Avagddut. 
With skill he brought to light inestimable principles. 

“‘ Gwion (the scientific) and the mysterious birds, dis- 
closed what proved the dead to be living, though he be 
divested of power. 


* Taliesin implies, radiant front, or luminous head. This was either a title of 
dignity in Druidical establishments, or else, the system of transmigration re- 
cognised a distinguished, and primitive soul, in a succession of corporeal 
dwellings. For Taliesin, like Orpheus of old, was conversant with a variety of 
ages. ‘The Bard of Urien, in the sixth century, is well known. In the fourth 
century, Taliesin sung the elegy of Cunedda, the son of Edeyrn, from whom he 
had received personal favours. W. Arch. V.i. P. 71. 


Taliesin accompanied Bran, Manawydan, &c, in the first century. See Mr. 
Turner’s Vindication, P. 284. 


Taliesin, the son of Cyridwen, the first woman, was born in the year when 
the cauldron of Awen, a Gwybodaw-——Genius, and Science, was first. prepared. 
W. Arch. V.1. P.17. The Sages, and Heroes of Druidism, were happily 
circumstanced. What compliment could equal that of being discovered thus to 
be the same personage who had already enjoyed a thousand years of renown, or 
had signalised himself on a thousand occasions? Observations like these, may 
extend their analogy to other characters, mentioned in the Mystical Poems and 
Tales: 


N 


t Avagddu—nursling, or accumulation of darkness, perhaps, mental darkness. 
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« Then men caused their furnaces * to boil without water, 
and prepared their solid substance, to endure for the age 
of ages. 


« The progress has been traced from the deep promulgator. 
of song; and, truly, it was Angar, of the Social Union, 
who first instituted the custom. So much of the national 
song your tongue has retained. Why will ye not recite the 
story of Lidd, the daughter of the fluid of Brightness, 
(the theme of every one’s rhapsody +)? 


“In that theme J shall be found expert. He ( Angar) was 
a profound judge. He came, after his periodical custom, 
third of the judges of equal rank. For threescore years 
did he maintain a connection with the earth, in the water 
of Caw, with the populace, in the first origin of lands. 
A hundred attendants sung around; a hundred chiefs in- 
voked him with vows. When it was that they departed, or 
when they approached, it was with a hundred minstrels, 
and this vaticination was delivered by Ladon{, the daugh- 
ter of the stream, who was but little desirous of gold, and 
silver.—‘* Every living man who departs from him, with 
blood on the bosom (sprinkled with sacrificial blood, after 
the accredited custom of the Celt@) has a claim to be men- 
tioned with distinguished praise.” 


“Tam Taliesin. I will record a true strinc, which shall 
remain to the end, asa pattern to Elfin (the spirit). 


* The furnaces of renovation. See Mr, Turner’s Vindication, P. 283.. 
+ It appears by the rhyme, that this is either spurious, or corrupted. 


+ Lladdan, in the London edition, is Tleddon 3 in Mr. Walter's copy. Indd 
MSS, we should have had Lladon, or Laton. For bych, in the next line, Mr. 
W’s copy has bychan, which the measure proves to be right. 
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« A’ royal tribute of gold, duly counted, may be abhorred ; 
because perjury and treachery are odious. I seek not to 
procure advantage, by undermining the laws of our song. 
No one shall discover the secret which is committed to me 
by a brother, a man of wisdom, eminently skilled in the 
studies of the Sywedydd. Concerning the bird of wrath*, 
concerning the resolvent +—concerning the changes of the 
describer of man, and concerning men well versed in our 
hymns. Itis the mystery of the god, who has appreciated 
the. desert of the transgression of Bardism, which he 
gave, together with its secret, the Awen, not to be dr 
vulged. 


« And seven score personifications pertain to the dwen:— 
in the deep, which is void of wrath—in the deep, where 
extreme indignation dwells—in the deep, beneath the ele- 
ments—and in the sky, above the elements. 


“‘ There is, who knows that state of pensive meditation, 
which is better than cheerfulness. I know the laws of the 
endowments of: the Awen, when they stream forth—con- 
cerning the secrets of the understanding—concerning the 
blessed days, or gods (Diau )—concerning an inoffensive 
course of life—concerning the ages of deliverance-—con- 
cerning that which beseems princes, and the duration of 
their bliss,;—and concerning the analogy of things oy the 
face of the earth.”— | 


Guyth, and Edrawyth, seem to be terms of augury- 


¢ Two Imes which. interrupt the sense are here omitted as spurious. 
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It appears, that the Welsh are not the only tribe who 
have preserved vestiges, like these, of the ancient western 
religion. I have already hazarded an opinion, that the 
Armorican tongue has lineally descended from the Celtic 


of Gaul, and that our Druidism flourished in lisetony 
to a late period. ! 


Since my Essays were printed, I have met with the a 
lowing particulars :— 


M. Le Brigant—Obs. Fund. sur les Langues—Paris, 


1787, contends, that the Armorican is the genuine Celtie 
of ancient Gaul, and but very little, if at all, affected by 
the sister dialect of British emigrants. | 


La Tour D’ Auvergne Corret, has, ¥ think, absolutely 
demonstrated this fact, in his Origines Gaulotses—Ham- 


bourg, 1801;—a book, which merits the peculiar attention 


of Celtic antiquaries. 


The ingenious, and well-informed writer of the / oyage 


dans le Finistere, im 1794 et 1795, not only recognises 
the same opinion, but takes notice of Druidical customs, 
traditions, and superstitions, in that district, which to 
this very day, have repelled the eradicating efforts of 
the Catholic clergy. To these Druids, and their Bards, 
he confidently ascribes mythological tales of the country, 
and exhibits a curious specimen, in eight pages, upon the 
following subject. V.i. P. 152. 


“The young son of a Prince of St. Pol de Leon, whilst 
he wanders alone upon the sea shore, is overtaken by a. 
tempest.. He repairs for shelter to a cavern, which proves 
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to be inhabited by the Goddess of Nature. Her head is: 
covered with stars. The signs of the zodiack constitute 
the ornaments of her golden girdle. 


¢¢ Her unruly sons, the tempestuous winds, enter the 
recess. The child’s limbs become rigid with a mortal 
cold; he is covered by water. But repose is not made 
for these demons. : o 


«¢ When they rush forth, the Goddess takes the amiable 
boy upon her knees, and covers him with her robes. Na- 
ture’s spoiled child, the lovely Zephyr, makes his ap- 
pearance. The young Prince is committed into his care. 
He is’ divested ‘of his earthly envélope, his’ terrestrial 
senses are at once refined, and he is. borne aloft ini 
the air. . , 


“In the course of his j journey, he makes discoveries. of 
signal importance. ‘The clouds are composed of the souls. 
of men, which have lately quitted the earth. They fly over 
the heads of armies. -Their influence inspires courage, ‘or 
strikes terror. 


«© These aré they, who, in the obscurity of the night, and 
amongst silent forests, terrify mortals with long-continued 
howlings, with apparitions, and luminous phantoms. Par 
ticipating as yet of terrestrial affections, they mix them- 
selves into the passions of men. Their agency is perceived 
in dreams, and in panic terrors. | 


« Tn vain they endeavour to soar above the atmosphere: 
an irresistible force—a wall of sapphire, impedes their 
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wing towards the purer spheres, which roll in the immensity 
of space. 


‘te 


« As soon as a new body is formed, they enter it with im- 
patience, inhabit, and give it animation. Not having 
attained that purity which unites them to the sun, the 
genius of their system, they wander in the forms of the. 
various animals, which people the air, the earth, and 
the seas. 


The Prince is carried up into the vortex of the moon. 
Here, millions of souls traverse vast plains of ice, where 
they lose all perception, but that of simple existence. 
They forget the course of adventures in which they have 
been engaged, and which they are now to recommence. 
On long tubes of darkness, caused by an eclipse, they re- 
turn to the earth. They are revived by a particle of light 
from the sun, whose emanations quicken all sublunary 
things. They begin anew the career of life. 


« Towards the disk of the sun, the young Prince ap- 
proaches, at first, with awful dread; but presently, with 
inconceivable rapture, and delight. This glorious body 
consists of an assemblage of pure souls, swimming in an 
ocean of bliss. It is the abode of the blessed—of the. 
sages—of the friends of mankind. 


<‘ The happy souls, when thrice purified in the sun, ascend 
to a succession of still higher spheres, from whence they 
can no more descend, to traverse the circle of those globes 
and stars, which float in a less pure atmosphere. 
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I will not assert that none of the embellishments in this 
fragment.are modern. Yet, as the national tales, of which 
it furnishes a specimen, must have originated in some 
national superstition, I would remark, as a curious phe- 
nomenon, that, in its great outlines, it corresponds exactly ° 
to the doctrine of the oldest Welsh documents, and the cha- 
xacter of Drutdism,; described by the ancients. 


Souls, which are sullied with earthly impurities, are to 
be refined, by repeated changes and probations ; till the 
last stain of evil is worn away, and they are ultimately 
ripened for immortal bliss in a higher sphere. 


This is neither Gothic, nor Roman ;—it is Druidical. At 
no period, since the ages of Druidism, have the. Welsh, 
and the Armoricans ever studied, in one common school, 
at which mystical doctrines, like these, were taught. Must 
it not follow, that both nations derived them from their 
ancestors—the Priests of the Groves ? 


THE END. 
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